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; the Turf, my objec 


PREFACE. 


— <p : 
SNe ¢> 
Axrnoven the chief incidents in the following tale are connected with 
t in writing it has not been to address myself exclu- 
sively toa class. Ihave endeavoured to illustrate a phase of social 
life, which, I think, has never been attempted before, but which, I 
believe, will be interesting to all who desire to study life and character 
through the instrumentality of fiction. | 
It is unfortunately too true, that, in connection with the national 
sport of the country, many frauds have been perpetrated. These have 
left a stain upon that sport which ought not to attachtoit. Ifa fraud 
be committed in connection with the Turf, the disgrace which attends 
it is immediately fixed upon the sport itself, and not upon the delin- 
quent parties who have originated and carried out the wrong. This 


is manifestly unjust. Such is not the case in commercial matters; yet 


there are more frauds carried on in one year in connection with com- 


mercial affairs than have stained the Turf for a century. 


_ That some of the characters in the following pages are true to 
nature, I have in the course of the monthly issue of the work received 
some convincing proofs. More than one letter has been addressed to 
me from parties who have been under the impression that they were 
the originals of some of the characters herein introduced; and one 
individual was so impressed with the truth of his portrait, that he 


expressed his willingness liberally to purchase a suppression of his. 
supposed picture. : | 


_ Jo these individuals I can only say, that the characters I have 
taken are those which I believe represent a class, and are not intended 


_as @ portraiture of individuals. 
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_ Ihave endeavoured to tell a simple narrative in a simple way; I 
hhaye also endeavoured to avoid exaggeration—an evil which is too 


ES prevalent, I fear, in modern literature of this class. Modified exagge- 
Yation, if I may use such a phrase, is necessary perhaps to make fiction 


more palatable ; but when that exaggeration runs into caricature, the 
Power which the fiction might otherwise possess is with the judicious 


lost. 


My hope is that I may be found to have traversed the happy 


Hottanp Piace, May Day, 1854. 
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PREFACE T0 THE SECOND EDITION. 


Tr is no little satisfaction to me to find that within nine months of the 
First Issue of the “ Lirn anp Apventvres or Dicx Diuiny,” a new 
and more extended edition should be found necessary. It is also a 
ereat satisfaction to me to be in a position to state, that, as far as I 
have seen, there has been no adverse notice of the book, but that, on 
the contrary, there has been a singular unanimity of opinion as to its 
merits. All the notices that I have seen, have paid methe gratifying 
compliment of saying, that my drawings are true to nature, and that 
I have not fallen into the sin.of exaggeration. I look upon this as the 
highest possible praise. ' 

I entertain the hope that this New Edition will find its way into a 
very extended and new circle of readers, because, as I have already 
said, I have not addressed myself to a class, as upon the first view 
might appear, but to all whé seek amusement and instruction in the 
pages of fiction. All works of fiction are class works: they are 
intended to depict the characteristics of a class, and in that is to ‘be 
found their attraction. - : | 

Tn writing the following pages, my ambition has neers to obtain 
the attention of readers who have little interest in, or sympathy with, 
the-sports of the Turf; and I have impressed myself with the convic- 
tion that, if they be worth reading at all (and that they are so, the 
fact of this, edition may be taken as evidence), they will be more 
interesting {o the general reader than to the frequenter of Tattersall’s 
and the Racecourse. Indeed I have been told, in many of the favour- 
able notices to which I have referred, that the Turf presents strongly 
marked characters, ready made to the hand of the writer of fiction. 
I have seized upon those characters, and I have endeavoured to make 
them speak for themselves; and I think I may assert that I have 
introduced no word, portrayed no scene, and advanced no principle, 
which could be objectionable even to the most fastidious; and the 
verdict that I hope and anticipate at the hands of the impartial reader 
is, that I have succeeded in adorning my tale with a good and pointed 
moral. 

C. J. COLLINS. 
 HorztaAnp Puiace, Feb. 1855. | m 


DICK DIMINY; 


OR, THE 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A JOCKEY. 


CHAPTER I. 


> 


HOW A PROFESSION Was: 
CHOSEN FOR DICK, 


YLESBURY cannot be 
called a lively place at 
the best of times, although 
its neighbourhood, in the 
summer time, is delight-. 
ful. If Aylesbury, gene- 
rally, be a rather dull 
place to live in, we do not 
think we shall be contro- 
verted if we state that, a 
court leading out of a by-street in that same 

. town, is not a place where we should succeed 
es 8 in finding much excitement, or anything parti- 
~ gularly attractive to the visitor. And yet the history upon which 
we are about to enter, demands our presence in one ofthese courts, 
and we, as true historians, peep therein accordingly. 
There are not many houses in Bluffer’s Court;Aylesbury, which 
sanadvantage in itself; and the houses only occupy one side of 
he court, which is not a disadvantage certainly. In the extreme 
orner of the court, at the top, there is the smallest house of the 
w, and we observe that the door is open, it being one of the 
onveniences of the dwellings in Bluffer’s Court, that the front 
oor opens right into the chief apartment of the house, which 
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_ eonveniently comprises in itself both parlour and kitchen, and is 
occasionally convertible into a washhouse as well. ' 
_ There is a cheery fire burning—in the grate we were going to 
_ say; but there happens to be no grate, as the fireplace is one 
_ of those old-fashioned specimens of architecture which are still 
_ frequently scen in the country, and which oceupy the principal 
: : n 
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part of the space in the apartments in which they are found. The 
fire is on the hearth, and the chimney forms a kind of canopy, 


under which a good round dozen of friends might ensconce 


themselves, and with a fagot fire in the middle, make cosy and 
comfortable the night. i | . 

Mr. Thomas Diminy, with his pipe in his mouth, sits in his 
chimney corner, and as he solemnly puffs curling volumes of 
aromatic smoke from his lips, he gazes with an air of abstraction 
right into the glowing ashes of the wood fire which throws its 
grateful heat around. 

Mrs. Diminy is ironing at the table under the window, and as 

she passes the smoother over the linen, she sings blithely the 
burden of some old ditty which she learnt in her young days, 
years and years ago. She is a good-humoured, homely-looking 
body; and as she puts up the iron near to her cheek to test its 
heat, her jolly face glows again, and makes one prepossessed. i 
her favour at once. . : 
- Mr. Thomas Diminy, or, as he is better known to all the 
neighbourhood round, Tom Diminy, is employed at a coach-office 
opposite the Town Hall; and that his profession has connection 
with horses is sufficiently indicated by his attire, the chief pomts 
of which are a pair of leggings and a corduroy waistcoat with 
sleeves. Tommy smokes solemnly, and from the manner in which 
he looks into the fire, it is clear that his mind is intent upon 
something of import. He takes long pulls at his pipe, and then, 
slowly, and with the air of a philosopher who has placed himself 
supreme above the troubles of the world, blows out the smoke, 
and looks after it as it curls in festoons up the chimney, and 
mingles with the wood smoke of the fire. : | 

Tom Diminy begins to puff at his pipe faster, and to generate 
smoke in clouds. He seems imbued with a desire to carry on 
a contest with the fire on the hearth, to see which shall produce 
the most smoke. If such be his intention, he will surely win, 
for now he is at it like a young steam-engine, and the bowl of 
his pipe glows again under Tom’s energy. It is a good-sized 
bowl, and although Tom has but recently filled it with the best 
bird's-eye, yet it cannot be expected that it can hold out long 
against the power Tom is now bringing to bear upon it. And so 
he finds out—his pipe speedily requires replenishing. Tom rises 
from his chair and reaches down his tobacco-box. Turning his 
back to the fire he filly the bowl again, and having considerably 
consolidated the tobacco in the bowl, by vigorously ramming it 
down with hig little finger, he ignites it by the facile method of 
taking a flaming branch out of the fire and applying it to the 
_ pipe. As he puffs out the smoke again the subject of his reverie 
breaks out in words. Still puffing at his pipe, he exclaims 
suddenly—having, however, resumed his seat, and again gazing 
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9 the fire as though it were a mirror in which he could see the 
ure— 
_“ Betty, my wench ?” 
“Well, Tom,” replies Mrs. Diminy, without turning round, but 
uming her ditty,which the ‘Well, Tom,” had of course interrupted. 
_ «Don’t sing just now, Betty, my wench; I want to speak to 
hee,” said Tom, taking more measured pulls at his pipe. 
“Well, what is it, Tom?” inquired Mrs. Diminy, putting 
down her iron with a click upon its stand on the table, and turn- 
ing round to hear what Tom had to communicate. 
«Why it’s what we was a talkin’ about this mornin’. You see 
how fond little Dick is of horses and the stables. I’ve left him 
down yonder now,” and, as Tom said this, he indicated the 
direction with his pipe over his shoulder—‘ Yes, I’ve left him 
down yonder a rubbin’ down the squire’s pony, and a hissin’, 
__pless your soul, just as if he was a old-un.” 
«Bless my little Dick, I’ll back him against any in the parish 
for cuteness,” exclaimed Mrs. Diminy in delight, and clapping 
her hands together for emphasis. 
“Well, I’ve been a thinking all this arternoon about what 
that there genelman said as he went off by the forenoon coach 
yesterday mornin’. Says he to me, says he—and he was quite 
the genelman—says he, ‘ That boy 0’ yourn would make his fortin 
in a trainin’ stable. Only look at his size,’ says he.” 
“Just what I’ve always said,” replied Mrs. Diminy, in delight. 
“ Didn’t I always say as he’d be a little-tim, and didn’t I always 
say if he was a little jockey nothin’ could stop him from a courier 
_ of fame, as they says in the story books, with that there ‘cuteness 
7 of his'n?” 
‘He knows a thing or two a’ready, do Dick, sure-lie,” chimed 
in the father, who shared the delight which Mrs. Diminy evidently 
experienced from the feelings she was then indulging. 
_ “A thing or two ®” exclaimed Mrs. Diminy; “I should think 
he do, which he-takes after his grandfather to a T.” 
“Well, Betty my wench, I’ve made upmy mind. Come and sit 
. down here,” said Tom, breaking off and pointing to the other side 
of the chimney corner. 
Mrs. Diminy did as she was desired, and took a chair opposite 
her husband; previously, however, closing the door, which had 
all this time remained open. 

‘‘Now then go on, Tom,” said Mrs. Diminy, as soon as she 
was seated, and stirring up the fagots on the fire as she spoke. 
~ Go on, Tom.” 

Tom took two or three preliminary pulls at the pipe, and, 

being thus fortified, he proceeded. 


“Tye made up my mind to go over to Barbourne Grange to- 


‘morrow, and take Dick with me.” 
B 2 
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“Yes,” said Mrs. Diminy, rather impatiently, but ge the 
utmost good humour, 
 @ Andask Sir Brigwell Fleece if he'll take him into the stables,” 
said Tom. 

“The very thing,” exclaimed Mrs. Diminy, in deli ght. «The 

very thing, Tom, and theyll jump at him.” 

“Well, PlLask ’ ein,” replied Tom cautiously, as he curled the 
emoke out of his mouth. 

“They'll soon find out his ’cuteness,” said Mrs. Diminy, her 
confidence in the fact she was predictmg beaming from every 
feature of her countenance. ‘TI thinks I see him now a riding a 
race,” she continued, looking right into ‘the middle of the ‘fire, as 
though she could there see what she was describing. 

“Ah! but that will be a good while yet, Betty, my wench, 
even if they take him,” said Tom. 

“Oh, they’ll take him,” confidently asserted Mrs. Diminy. 

«Well, I think they ool myself,” replied Tom, as he knocked 
the ashes out of his pipe. 

“And then to sec him with the colours of the riders on his 
back,” said Mrs. Diminy. in a frenzy of delight. 

“A yidin’ one o’ Sir Brigwell’s thoroughbreds, » joimed in 
Tom, equally delighted. 

“And some day or other to win a Darby,” cried Mrs. Diminy, 
at the top of her voice. 

“Tord!” ejaculated Tom, the great magnificence of ‘the anti- 
cipation almost taking his breath away. 

“Yo hoi,” was heard to proceed from a shrill voice outside the 
door, and Mrs. Diminy cried out, ‘‘ Here he is.” 

The door opened, and in walked a little fellow, very diminutive 
in size, and whose face, which was Dutch-dollish in appearance, 


was beaming with health, He might have been called a pretty | 


boy, notwithstanding that his features were a little freckled. 
Such was little Dick Diminy, of whom his father and mother 
had just had such an interesting conversation. He was attired 
after a fashion that was considerably m advance of his years. 
He wore a little cut-away coat, and round his neck was a white 
neckeloth, tied with all the precision of a spruce jeckey or a 
fashionable coachman. In his hand he carried a short ash twig, 
in his mouth he had a straw, and on his head he wore a very low 


crowned hat, which was a cross between ‘a ‘wagoner’ s and a 


wide-a-wake. . 

“Well, Dick,” said his father, “lm going to-morrow to take 
you over to Sir Brigwell Fleece’s, to get ’em to take ‘you into ‘the 
stable ‘there. 

‘That's the ticket,” replied Dick, sitting down in a chair, and 
stretching out his lees as far as their diminutive ‘length would 
allow him. 
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« And then, if you mind and behave yourself, Dick,” said his 
other, speaking in as solemn a tone as her gratification at the 
rospects of her son would allow, “if you mind how you behave, 
sey p’r’aps ‘Il make a jockey of you.” , 
“That'll be plummy,” observed Dick. 

«J don’t think he’ll ever do for a jockey, though,” said his 
er, winking at Mrs. Diminy to take the joke. 

The good lady nodded her head and smiled, as muchas to say, 
see, Tom.” : 

‘*Now, just look here, father,” cried Dick. ‘‘ This is the 
e,” and Master Dick with great agility jumped across a bench. 
is is something like it, aint it?” and he worked his arms and 
s about as though he were riding a race, and was straining 
wy nerve at the winning-post. ‘There, that’s the way to do 
father,” he said, jumping off the bench and flourishing the ash 
wig in the air. 

“Oh, bless my Dick!” cried Mrs. Diminy, jumping up, and in 
y impetuosity of her affection giving young Dick a slap on the 
most prominent part of his person behind. 

“Hallo!” evied Dick, rubbing the part most affected; “I aint 
no buckskin breeches on now, mother.” 

“Well, you'll go, won’t you, Dick?” inquired his father. 
“Go! I should think so; they’ve got lots of muffs a good deal 
gror nor me,” remarked Dick. : : 
~* Lots o’ what?” inquired Mrs. Diminy. 

_ “Why, there’s some coves there as can’t ride no better nor 
20 donkey boys, a good deal bigger nor me. I’ve seen ’em in the 
ark of a morning myself.” : 
«Why when was you in the park, Dick ?” inquired his father. 
“Oh! I goes sometimes just to have a squint at em when they 
es their gallops, and I can do it a precious deal better nor some 
‘them can if they’d let me, that I know.” | | | 
“Ab! that he can, I know,” said Mrs. Diminy; ‘and you tell 
so, Tom, when you goes to-morrow up to Barbourne.” 

And Mrs. Diminy, and Tom Diminy, and little Dick Diminy 
mt on building castles in the air until the evening was con- 
zably advanced. Mrs. Diminy then spread the white table- 
loth on the little round table, and laid out supper.. Tom and 
oung Dick had good appetites, and as they sat one on each side 
the table, pulling away at the bones of cold boiled mutton which 
stituted the supper; they talked of the prospects that were 
out opening upon Dick; while Mrs. Diminy, her eyes beaming 
th gratification and pleasure, looked smilingly on, and occa- 
ionally joimed in the conversation, while glowing anticipations 
lent wings to her fancy. : 
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CHAPTER II. 


BARBOURNE GRANGE. 


Iw no place save England can you find those emblems of solid _ 
wealth which are to be found in every county into which our 
country is divided. We allude, of course, to those domains called 
Parks,” in which the country residences of our nobility and 
yentry are situated. In France you may have fine houses dignified 
by the name of chdteaux, in which hospitality may be supported ; 
put they lack that indescribable appearance of comfort which an 
fnglish country residence possesses. There is that about the 
appearance of an English park which finds no parallel in France, 
and which England can alone produce. Around a French man- 
_ sion in the country there is dreariness and comparatively a desert. 
- Round the mansion of an English country gentleman there is the 
- broad domain, ornamented by ancestral trees, which are typical of 
the strength and wealth of the class to which they belong; and 
Barbourne Grange’ is such a place. The house is one of those 
solid structures which combine elegance with comfort, and is 
essentially an English country gentleman’s residence. The house 
is white all over, being cemented over the bricks of which it 1s 
built. In the centre are folding glass doors, leading to which is a 
low flight of stone steps, ornamented with diminutive trellised 
work and small stone carvings. At each end of the mansion are 
greenhouses, stored with the choicest productions of the horti- 
_ éultural world, and communicating by glass doors with chambers 
_ im the house. Around the mansion is a noble park, to produce 
which must have been the work of centuries, seeing that every 
tree with which it is ornamented is of gigantic size and in high 
perfection. | ee : 
__ Sir Brigwell Fleece, the hereditary possessor of this charming 
spot, is, at the moment of which we write, seated in his library, 
_. which is confused in its appearance, for books are mingled with 
stable paraphernalia in a conglomerated mass, which is indicative 
at once of the fact that studious labour is not admitted as a 
dweller there. 
Sir Brigwell is attired in a morning wrapper, and seated in an 
easy chair. His appearance is somewhat peculiar, although not 
particularly striking. He is of middle stature, and his features 
are small. His face might be said to partake somewhat of the 
expression of the Scotch terrier. It is said that all human coun- 
tenances resemble, in some degree, either an animal of the lower 
ereation or a bird. Sir Brigwell Fleece is decidedly a Scotch 
terrier in face. The first glance will tell you that he is sharp, 
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and the least communication with him will demonstrate to you 
that he 1s cunning. His mouth is peculiarly expressive, and 
would seem silently to speak the character of the man. His 
smile never seems to proceed from his heart; there is no soul in 
— it—it 1s merely a curling of the lips; there is no warmth—it is a 
cebld screw of the mouth, which indicates the cunning that lies 
beneath, and is always dangerous wherever it is observed. 

Sir Brigwell Fleece is seated in his library, and he has with 
him a character equally remarkable with himself. This second. 
individual is seated om the opposite side of the fire-place to Sir 
Brigwell Fleece, and isin conversation with him. He has been 
this morning introduced to Sir Brigwell Fleece for the first time. 
At the first distant glance he appears to.be a handsome fellow, 
of about thirty years of age. He has magnificent black hair, 
and whiskers in perfection, and these have evidently been care+ 
fully attended to and sedulously cultivated. The gentleman is 
Mr. St. Leger Bolt, of whom the reader may hear something 
hereafter. Nee ) , 

“Sir Brigwell, I am a thorough mam of the world, and I 
flatter myself a straightforward one, or you would not have seen 
me thus abruptly this morning. You must have seen me, Sir 
Brigwell? ” : } 

_ Sir Brigwell Fleece confessed that he never had. 

‘“Biess my soul,” feelingly exclaimed Mr. St. Leger Bolt, “so 
often as I have met you at Tattersall’s.” a 

Sir Brigwell Fleece shrugged his shoulders, and smiled one of 
his own stiles, as much as to say, “I meet queer people there.” 

‘Sir Brigwell, some people call me a playman—well, I doa 
little in that way sometimes; others say that I occasionally do. a 
little nobbling,”—here he winked expressively, and did not give 
an opinion as to the truth of the assertion one way or the other. 
“Some people say I do a bit of stiff sometimes—a lie, Sir Brig- 
well, on my faith, a lie.” This was said with ineffable disdain. 


“J never do a bit a stiff; for the fact is—I’m all open and above 


board, you know—I never could get anybody todo itfor me. <A bit 
of stiff, faugh! I’m a regular upright and straightforward British 
sportsman, Sir Brigwell, like yourself.” Here he rose and stood 
beside the library table. ‘I’ve made a purposed journey down 
here, Sir Brigwell. Oh, I forgot one part of my supposed public¢ 
character. What do you think, some people actually say ’'m a 
Tip? On the word and honour of St. Leger Bolt, Sir Brigwell, 
it's a lie. Never tipped in my life, either to tailor or snob—and 
that’s a fact, as they say in America.” a 

Sir Brigwell smiled far more warmly than was his wont. He 
was evidently tickled by the bearing of his guest. | ma 

“But, Sir Brigwell,” continued St. Leger Bolt, ‘‘let’s to busi- 
ness. Of course I’m come here for a special purpose. I never 
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yme into the country without I have a special purpose ; and I 
we come, Sir Brigwell, to make a proposal that I think you will 
at. The next year’s Derby is yours, Sir Brigwell, if you 
svill follow my advice.” 

Sir Brigwell Fleece put his head on one side, smiled, and 
yked into the fire-place.. ) 

“Shall I make my proposal’ at once, Sir Brigwell?” inquired 
Leger Bolt. 
Sir Brigwell Fleece nodded assent. 

St. Leger Bolt, whohad been standing for some time, advanced 
Sir Brigwell, and putting his hand to his mouth, whispered 
nto Sir Brigwell’s ear something, which, if its importance was 
0 be judged by its length, must have been weighty indeed. 

«You don’t say so2” said Sir Brigwell Fleece, when St. Leger 
olt had concluded. ; | 
“Bact,” said St. Leger—‘“ and Pll do it.” 

_ «Will you, though ?” replied Sir Brigwell. 

« As safe as the bank,” declared St. Leger Bolt. 

- “You'll take something before you go?” said Sir Brigwell. 
“Well, I’ve no objection, Sir Brigwell,” replied St. Leger; 
‘T’ve come a good way this morning.” 

“You don’t mind if it’s pretty strong, I dare say,” said Sir 
rigwell, with an expressive twinkle of his eye. : 
“Ha! ha! Sir Brigwell, sharp’s the word for you,” said St. 
eger Bolt. : ey 

Sir Brigwell accordingly rang the bell, which was immediately 
nswered by a footman. : ‘ 
“Send Blogger to me,” said Sir Brigwell to the servant, who 
‘immediately proceeded on his mission. Mr. St: Leger Bolt waz 
walking about the room admiring the pictures, and picturing to 
himself, no doubt, as he did so, that “something strong” he was 
going to receive. Presently a gentle tap was heard at the door, 
id Sir Brigwell Fleece, in answer, said, ‘Comein.” The door 
mediately opened, and in walked a stout fellow, standing at 
; six feet high, and who was attired in a garb similar to that 
wamekeepers usually wear. He put his hand up to where 
. usually wore his hat, and asked Sir Brigwell his pleasure. 

“So you, sir,” said Sir Brigwell, addressing St. Leger Bolt, 
Bolt or Dolt, or whatever your name is.” ~_ ! 

« Sir” said St. Leger Bolt, turning round from the contempla- 
mn of a picture. : : 

* Blogger,” said Sir Brigwell. 

“Sir Brigwell,” replied Blogger, putting his hand to his 
forelock.. | : 
“Kick that fellow out.” : 
“Qertainly, Sir Brigwell;” and Blogger, without the least 
ncern, advanced to Mr. St. Leger Bolt, and, to the great astonish- 
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ment of that worthy gentleman, seized him by the collar of his 
oat, turned him round, and gave him a vigorous kick behind, 
‘ch sent him, with greater precipitation than was conducive to 
is comfort, right up to the door of the apartment. . 

- « Sir Brigwell Fleece, you shall hear more of me for this, sir,” 
4id St. Leger Bolt, gasping for breath. 

“ Kick him out,” said Sir Brigwell Fleece. 

“ Certainly, sir,” replied Blogger; and Mr. St. Leger Bolt 
eceived another impetus from behind, which, the door being open 
4 the time, discharged him right into the hall, where he tumbled. 
prawling upon Tom Diminy and his son Dick, who had come 
pon their mission to Sir Brigwell Fleece. 

Great was the consternation of Tom Diminy and his son as Mr. 
St. Leger Bolt fell upon them. Tom expressed the concern he 
oli at what he believed to be a strange misfortune of the gentle- 
man who had been so unaccountably thrust upon him. 

“ Devilish rum joke,” said Mr. St. Leger Bolt, with a very wry 
untenance. “ Outof the way, my good fellow, for I must be off.” 
“ Qertainly, sir,” said Tom. And Mr. St. Leger Bolt made the 
best of his way out of the house, picking up his hat, which the 
gamekeeper had thrown out after him. : 

Tom and his son Dick waited for a few minutes in the hall, 
and were then joined by the footman who had first answered. 
the summons of Sir Brigwell Fleece. : 

“Hallo, Diminy,” said this functionary, “ "pon my soul I had 
forgot ye, all along o’ this bobbery this mornin’. Never mind, 
Sir Brigwell’s all alone by himself, so Tl go and tell him ;” and 
he vanished into the library, returning, however, immediately 
afterwards with the gracious permission of Sir Brigwell Fleece for 
Tom and his son to see him. 

Tom Diminy and Dick were accordingly ushered into the pre- 
sence of Sir Brigwell Fleece, whose equanimity was in nowise 
disturbed by the incident which had so recently occurred. 

- «“T have made so bold, Sir Brigwell, as to bring my son for 
our inspection,” said Tom Diminy. 

The baronet could not refrain from smiling at the manner of 
aonest Tom. : 

You see, yer worship, he’s very much addicted to hosses, and 
quite a perswasion with him, Sir Brigwell, and as he’s about 
“size, my missis and me has been thinking that if so be as 
r worship would take him into your stable, he wouldn’t do 
nothing as would make you ashamed, Sir Brigwell.” 

“Well, come, that’s a recommendation at all events,” said Sir 
Brigwell. “Well, youngster, what is it you want to do?” inquired 
the baronet, addressing young Dick. 

“Ride!” answered Dick, laconically. 

‘Ride what?” inquired Sir Brigwell. 
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_ Dick looked at the baronet, and then at his father, and then 
at the ground. “TI think T could do a gallop,” he at length replied. 
‘‘ Did you ever ride?” inquired Sir Brigwell. . 
“Oh yes! your worship,” eagerly answered Tom Diminy; 
‘he’s always gone with me to the stables, and his trainin’ there 


has always been attended to very particular.” And honest Tom: 


_ looked down upon his son, and scrutinised him as though he were 
some recently imported phenomenon, or a rare specimen of 
humanity, which he had produced for the especial gratification of 
the gentleman in whose presence he stood. 


‘‘ Very well, he looks a pretty handy sort of youngster,” said’ 


Sir Brigwell, “and he'll do to sweat some,of the two year olds in 
the park; so you may go over to Preece at the stables, and tell 
him I sent you to see what he can do. And now, youngster, a 
word with you. If you go into the stables recollect who’s your 
master. You'll havea good one if you behave yourself, and a 
devil if you don’t.. Lots of temptation will be thrown in your 
way, and whenever that’s the case mind you come straight to me 
and let me know it. Always listen, and then tell me. Have your 
wits about you and you'll get on. But if I catch you up to any 
tricks, look out, my fine fellow, for something hot.” 

Tom Diminy solemnly declared his readiness to be bound for 


his son, and his acting strictly up to the advice that had just been — 


given him; and in feeling terms impressed upon Dick the immense 
responsibility he was about to undertake. ee 

“There, that will do,” said Sir Brigwell; “go down to the 
stables, and tell Preece that he can. take the boy, and in a day or 
_ two I'll see how he gets“on.”’ : 
‘Good morning, Sir Brigweil!” said a beautiful girl, at this 
moment entering the roomwith a rush; “good morning! We are 
all ready to go.” | 

The speaker, as we have said, was a young lady, and a beautiful 
one. She was so indeed, and her charms were not at all lessened 
by the riding habit which she wore. She was grace and loveli- 
ness itself, | : 

She was all vivacity too; and as she moved about, her long 
brown ringlets, which hung in luxuriant festoons about her neck 
‘ untrammelled, notwithstanding her riding dress, danced about her 
smiling face as though they were imbued with separate life, and 
were as joyous as herself. . cy 

‘“ What a nice little boy!” she exclaimed, seeing little Dick, who, 
with his father, stood gazing on the beautiful form before them. — 

‘‘What a nice little boy! Over the way, Sir Briewell ?” she 
inquired, pointing in the direction of the stables: ee 

‘“Why, he’s going there, I believe. I think I’ve seen you over 
in the town, haven’t I, my man?” continued Sir Brigwell Fleece, 
addressing Tom, : ; on 
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“Yes, your honour; I’m at the King’s Arms,” replied Tom. 
“Ah! I thought I recognised you,” said Sir Briowell. ‘rice 
may proceed on your mission; and, nay Sy mind you re 

aber what I have told you.” 

Dick touched his forehead with his finger respectfully, and 
ther and son turned to leave the room. 

«Sip Brigwell,” said the young lady who had entered the 
oom, ‘I’ve a fancy in which I know you will gratify me. I 
hall take this young gentleman under ge care during my stay. 
shall be my young Mercury.” 

| nee your name, my little man ?”  ingquixed Lady Agnes of 
Dic 

‘“ Richard Diminy, if you please,” replied Dick, touching his 
rehead; ‘but they.always call me Dick.” 

: They always call you Dick, do they?” said Lady Agnes, 
ime. 

‘He was baptised Richard, " remarked Tom Diminy, so- 
mnly. 

A indeed!” -exclaimed Lady: Agnes, laughing. ‘“ And he’s 
jing into Sir Brigwell’s stables. To-morrow I shall come and 
them, and mind, Master Dick, that you are ready to attend 
ion me. I shall claim your services—with your permission, 
ir Brigwell, of course?” she added, turning to the baronet, 


“Your ladyship may command my establishment,” responded 
pir Brigwell. “Have you anything further ‘to communicate to 
hese gentlemen { P” pointing to Tom Diminy and son. 
_ Lady Agnes, laughing, intimated that she had not; and Tom 
Diminy, with his son, bowing and scraping to the door, made his 
it, and relieved himself from the embarrassment which he 
could not conceal, and which he unpleasantly felt while in the 
august presence of ‘Sir Brigwell Fleece. 

As soon as they were out of the vires Tom Diminy said to 
S son—_ 
66 Dick? 19? 
“Well, father,” responded Dick. 
“Your fortune’s made, my boy,” continued Tom, solemnly ; 
u do just as Sir Brigwell has told you, and your fortune’s 


“J don’t much like him though, father,” said. Dick, musingly. 
““Not like him—not like who?” BAAN Tom Diminy, 1 in a 


a Oh ord! T forgot. all about tshrabaciet 7 uae, to be sure—so T 
: , all along thinking of your good fortune, Dick.” | 
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“T think that gent with the black hair and big. whiskers must 
have been doing something queer, father,” said Dick. _ 

‘Oh, not he,” replied his father. ‘He was one of Sir Brig- 
well’s London friends having a lark—he was quite the genelman.” 

‘Why, father, how do you know ®” inquired Dick. | 

‘“Why, didn’t you see how he shook hands with me, quite con- 
vivial in the very middle of the jollity of his lark?” observed 
Dick’s father. . 

“Did he though, father ? I didn’t see that. I hope he’ll notice 
me in the stables then. And oh, father, did you hear what that 
beautiful young lady said to me?” inquired Dick, clapping his 
hands together. 

“Ah! that I did, boy, and she werd*a lady, indeed, for Sir 
Brigwell called her my lady. Oh, Dick! you air a fortunate boy, 
and ought never to forget this day.” 

“She said I was to be her Mercury, father—what did she 
mean by that?” inquired Dick. | : 

This was rather a poser for Tom, and he walked a few steps 
without answering his son’s inquiry. 

“There was the Mercury coach, now I comes to think on it,” 
at length, said Tom, slowly, ‘‘as went from our yard years agone, 
and was knocked up by the rail.:. Ah! to be sure there was.” 

‘‘Oh! that ain’t it; how could I be a coach?” said Dick, in a 
tone of disdain. : 

‘No, no, that ain’t it!” responded his father, half to himself, 
and evidently cogitating as he spoke. 

“D’ye think it means jockey 2” inquired Dick. | 

“To be sure. Lord what fools we be, to be sure, not to think 
on it afore!” said Tom Diminy, evidently relieved in his mind. 
“That’s it, you’re to be her jockey. Well, this is a most won- 
derful day for our family, Dick; as your mother truly says—Dick, 
there’s a courier of grace opened afore you now.” 

‘“ Here’s Mr. Preece’s, fathgp,” said Dick, as they emerged out 
of the park into the high road. . 

The house to which young Dick directed the attention of his 
father, was a mansion on a small scale, and certainly not the sort 
of residence which a stranger would suppose was the dwelling 
of the stud-groom to an English sportsman. The house was a 
kind of mixture of the Swiss with the Elizabethan style of archi- 
tecture, and was of white Suffolk brick ornamented with stone. 
It stood in a beautiful garden, which was still variegated by the 
hues of the different summer flowers with which it abounded, 
notwithstanding that the time of year was early in November. 
The roses were still fragrant and blooming on the trees that 
ornamented the walls of the house, and twined about the entrance. 
It had been a kindly autumn, and the breath of winter had as yet 
not reached this beautiful spot. G8 Roe 
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Opposite to this house was the range of stables in which Sir 
Brigwell Fleece’s thoroughbreds were kept, and towards that 
ot, through the large oaken gate which led to it, young Dick 
cast a wistful eye, as his father, half proudly and half timidly, 
dvanced to Mr. Preece’s door, and gently knocked thereat. 


CHAPTER III. 


FOLLOWS MR. ST. LEGER BOLT TO THE GREAT METROPOLIS—SHOWING 
HOW HE GOT THERE SCOT-FREE, AND WHAT HE DID WHEN HE 
GOT THERE, - 


No person meeting St. Leger Bolt in the park at Barbourne 


well Fleece, as detailed in the last chapter, would have supposed 
for one moment that he had but just been ignominiously expelled 


person at that very time bore concealed evidence of the vigour 
with which his expulsion had been accomplished. 
_ St. Leger Bolt walked gaily across the park with as free a step 
as if the domain were his own, and gazed around him with an air 
which was convincing evidence of the perfect equability which 
reigned within him. He looked at the trees as he passed them 
with the air of one well skilled in the value of estates, and he now 
and then stood still in intense gratification, as a covey of birds 
tarted up before him, or a frightened hare crossed his path. If 
any person had been at that moment passing along the high road 
which ‘bounded the park, and which Mr. St. Leger Bolt was 
approaching, and had noticed that gentleman as he walked through 
the park, he would, without the least doubt in his own mind, have 
it him down as the owner of the estate on which he trod, and 
ould have envied him accordingly. i 
_ From this description, the reader may, perhaps, infer that Mr. 
. Leger Bolt was of a guileless, open disposition, and that Sir 
riewell Fleece had taken advantage of his good nature, and had. 
shly treated him. If sufficient interest be felt in St. Leger 
t’s character, perhaps the reader will satisfy himself by a con- 
ation of these memoirs. At all events, we will not prejudge 
worthy gentleman. 
After a good half-hour’s sharp walking, Mr. Bolt came 
in sight of a roadside station of the railway that leads to 
London. 
“Damn it, there’s the train,” exclaimed St. Leger Bolt, start- 
¢ into a run, as a shrill whistle was heard waking the echoes of 
é surrounding hills, and frightening into a short but sharp 


Grange, on the day of that gentleman’s interview with Sir Brig-. 


from the mansion in the distance; or that a certain part of his — 
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gallop two colts that were grazing in an adjoining field, and which 
had attracted the attention of St. Leger. ‘ 

“Now then, sir, if you intend to go by this here train,” roared 
out a stout, jolly-looking fellow from the door of the station, and 
Mr. St. Leger Bolt the next moment jumped up to the door, and 
with scarcely enough breath left to do so, gasped out “Third class 
to London.” 

“Other train,” said the stout station master, and he rushed 
through the office on to the platform, raised his right arm in the 
air, exclaimed ‘“ All right”—a bell rang—the whistle shrieked, 
and the train was snorting on its onward journey again, like « 
huge living monster tamed down to man’s control. | 

Mr. St. Leger Bolt sat down on a bench in the office, and 
taking his handkerchief from his pocket, fanned his face, which 
was glowing from his recent exertion. 

As the station master entered the office again from ‘the plat- 
form, he informed that functionary that he was “ blown.” 

“You look like it, sir,” said the station master.  _ 

“Reoular buster,” replied Mr. Bolt, puffing like a broken- 
winded cab-horse. : | 

Having at length recovered the power of breathing with 
- comparative ease, he inquired when the next “up” train was due. 

“Oh! not for five-and-thirty minutes yet,” replied the station 
master, looking up at the clock. in 
‘ -« Come, that’s a blessing,” remarked St. Leger; “I should be 
sorry to leave such a lively and exciting spot m a hurry.” y 
'&% Ah? itis a bustling place, ain’t it?” said the station master 
with aloud laugh, ‘This is the place to keep the spirits up.” 

“Ts there any place handy where you can put some spirits 
down °” inquired Mr. Bolt. Ma 

“Oh! yes, there’s the Fleece just behind the bridge yonder,” 
answered the station master. ‘I’m going across there, and 1 
show the way; if you like, sir.” aoe 3 Zz 

“ You're a brick,” said Mr. St. Leger Bolt, rising and walking 
to the door, as the station master locked up his desk and ‘told the 
porter (who combined in his own ‘person the offices of clerk ‘to the 
station master, signal man, porter, policeman, and general 
labourer) that he should be gone a few minutes. a 

The distance from the station to the Fleece was not very 
great, and the conversation of St. Leger Bolt and the station 
master was not exciting, as the subject was wholly and ex- 
clusively the weather, and the opinions thereon wholly and exclu- 
sively those of the station master ; Mr. St. Leger Bolt considering, 
no doubt, that it was a matter of too exalted a nature for him to 
grapple with. un is a 

Mr. St. Leger Bolt'and the station master entered the Fleece, 
andthe former led the way to the parlour, followed by the station 
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master, who gave a hearty “good day” to the landlady as he 
on passed through the bar. _ 
The moment St. Leger Bolt entered the parlour, his eye fell 
_ upon a placard announcing two days’ racing in the neighbourhood. 
+ “ Well, what are you for?” inquired Mr. Bolt of the station 
master. ke 
: “Humph! I think I shall try a little gin and bitters,” replied 
_ that official. “It gives me an appetite,” continued he, looking at 
the same time as though appetite was not the thing he most 

lacked. * 

4 “Brandy for me,’ said Mr. Bolt, rmging the bell, which was 
_ immediately answered, and the necessary orders were given. 

‘““T see you have got some races here,”” observed Mr. St. Leger 
Bolt, pointing to the large bill on the wall. 

‘Why, yes, they do a little bit in that way. I used to take a 
‘nation deal of interest in racing afore I came to this lively spot. 
There’s two or three of us do a little bit, about here, now.” 

‘T’ve been over to Sir Brigwell Fleece’s this morning, on the 
very subject,” said Mr. St. Leger Bolt, taking a draught at the 
brandy-and-water which had been supplied. : 

“Have you, though ?” said the station master, exhibiting at | 
once the most manifest interest. 
_ “YT dare say, if the truth was known, you did not think T was 
a Turf man when you first saw me, did you now ?”’ coolly inquired 
Bolt. : 

“ Can’t say as it did strike me,” replied the station master. 

**[ don’t know that it much matters about being known here, 
and if it did, somehow you station coves always seem to know 
everything. “How the devil you get hold of it, I can’t think ; but 
upon my life I think some of the station chaps have got the 
_ brains of all the places in which they are stationed. Upon my 
word I think so.” 

The station master pulled up his shirt collar, looked at himself 
in the glass, was evidently gratified by the inspection, drank half 
_ his gin-and-bitters, and looked smiling into Mr. St. Leger Bolt’s 
_ «Ingenuous countenance. 

ane “Yes,” continued that worthy man, ‘I’m connected with the 
_ Turf indeed, for I’m the Secretary at the ‘ Corner ;’”’ and he took 
another pull at his brandy-and-water, closely observing, however, 
| over the glass as he did so, the effect his communication had 
_ produced upon the station master. 

__ “The Corner!’”’ exclaimed that gentleman, in a tone which — 
_ Clearly showed that he had received the communication with a 
 kindofawe. _ ! 

__ Keep it quiet, you know,” said Mr. St. Leger Bolt, in a 
Solemn tone, ‘because I shall be very frequently down here, as 
Sir Brigwell, between you and me and the post, is going to scratch 
| 0 
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some of'the favourites, and there’s money to be made, I can tell 
ou.” ‘ 

The station master opened his mouth wide, but he did not put 
any gin-and-bitters in it. : . 

‘Here they are,” said Mr. St. Leger Bolt, with the most per- 
fect indifference in his manner, and producing a pocket-hook from 
the inside of his coat; ‘and to-morrow afternoon, at five precisely, 
T seratch the three,” he continued, slapping his pocket-book, and 
looking at it as though it were a pet dog, or something of that 
sort. The station master also looked at it with reverential awe, 
which Mr, St. Leger Bolt was not slow to notice. The station 
master plucked up his courage, and thus dashed forth :— 

‘You have said, sir, that we station masters know a good deal ; 
now I should like to know the names of those three horses. I 
never beat about the bush; I flatter myself I know a gentleman 
when I see him, and I flatter myself I know how to treat him 
when I do see him.” 

“Give me your hand,” said Mr. St. Leger Bolt, enthusi- 
astically ; “you are a man after my own heart. I do like a man 
that is straightforward, and I'll be straightforward with you. Of 
course, from the position I hold, I must be very careful and cir- 
cumspect, but I think I may unbend a little to you. Come now, 
I'll tell you what I'll do. Don’t let us. make it.a worldly, infernal — 
hard-metal matter of business. We'll exchange pieces of paper. 
Tll give you the names, and you give me a first-class ticket to 
London,—that’s fair,now? I can’t take money you know; is it a 
bargain?” ; 

“Done!’? said the station master; ‘it’s agreed; there’s my 
hand,” and he favoured St. Leger Bolt with a grip which gave 
- him most pressing proof of the-sincerity of the speaker. 

St. Leger Bolt, the bargain being thus ratified, tock a piece of 
paper from his pocket-book and a pencil. Before he began to 
write, however, he put the end of his pencil in his mouth and 
cogitated for a moment. | 

‘Let me see,” he at length said, ‘“‘ have you a telegraph here?” 

‘Oh yes,” replied the station master; ‘we have the telegraph 
on all our lines.’ 

“Good!” said St. Leger Bolt, and he wrote something on the 
sheet of paper, the eyes of the station master dilating as he did so. 
Whatever he wrote, it was very short, and the document he con- 
signed to an adhesive envelope, which he also produced from his 
pocket-book. ' a : 

‘Now,’ he said, ‘of course I am convinced that I am dealing 
with an honourable man, or I should not have done what I have. 
¥ have one stipulation to make. Iam placing no little confidence 
in you, and, in return, I must require the same from you. - T shall 
arrive in London to-night, I shall go straight home, and of 
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ourse do nothing. In the morning I shall go to the office at 
‘the Corner,’ and. although the thing will not be generally known, 
yet it will creep out, and a few knowing ones will get hold of it 
ynd make use of it. Now, in that envelope are the 1 names of the 
three horses, and I can only give it to you on your giving me 
our word of honour as a gentleman, that you will not look at 
them until the morning, in order to keep me harmless and to 
prevent my being prejudiced. v 

_ ‘Most undoubtedly, on my honour as a man,” said the station 
master, and Mr. St. Leger Bolt handed him the mystic envelope. 
The two then rose to depart. 

“Qh, ah, who shall pay for this lot'?”’ inquired Mr. Bolt. “ You 
or 1¢é O99? 

“Don’t name it, sir,” responded the station master. 

“Ob! just as you like, ” said Mr. St. Leger ‘Bolt, ‘carelessly. 
So the station master paid for the refreshment, and the two 
gentlemen left the Fleece highly delighted with each other. 
Azrived at the station, the station master very promptly stamped 
a first-class ticket, and handed it ‘to Mr. St. Leger ‘Bolt, who, as 
he took it, had a peculiar expression m his eye, which was clearly 
indicative of the successful fraud he had accomplished. He had 
cleverly cheated the station master out of the ticket; for we need 
hardly say, that if the treasured envelope contained anything at 
all, it was something which the fertile bra of Mr. St. Leger Bolt 
had invented for the occasion. 

Ina few minutes the up train arrived, and the station master’s 
ewly found acquaintance stepped into a comfortable first-class 
seat; and as the train moved away, upon its going, Mr. St. Leger 
Bolt shook his dupe warmly by the ‘hand, then lolled luxuriantly 
back in his seat, and pictured to himself the indignation of the 
station master when he found out that there was no person at ‘‘the 
jorner ”’ answering to Bolt’s description, and that a barefaced but 
cunning trick had been played upon him. 

‘St. Leger Bolt, of course, knew well enough that, having 
possession of the ticket, no ‘harm could come to him, because, even 
if the station master had discovered the fraud before the train 
arrived in London, he would not dare to communicate ‘the fact by 
telegraph, or otherwise, to his superiors, inasmuch as such a com- 
munication would, of course, have damaged the station: master 
nfinitely more than it could St. Leger, 

Nothing of especial note oceurred. during Mr. St. Leger Bolt’s 
mney to London. ~The only incident worthy of record, as 
stratimg the character of our friend, was the fact, that when 
he train arrived at the station where refreshments were provided 
for weary travellers, he sauntered up to the counter, partook: Gf * 
ihe choicest delicacies thereat, and then deliberately turning round, 
or walked back to the platform, and tool ‘his seat 
Cc 2 
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again in the carriage, the idea of paying for what he had had 
never troubling his mind. These are the little things that truly 
illustrate great minds. , 


tenet teen mee Po 
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- CHAPTER IV. 
MR. ST. LEGER BOLT IN LONDON. 


ARRivED in London, Mr. St. Leger Bolt proceeded on foot, for, 
as doubtless will have been observed, he was unencumbered with 
luggage, to a street in the neighbourhood of Golden Square, which 
was only remarkable for the great contrast that it presented to its 
princely neighbour, Regent Street. He rang at one of three bells 
that ornamented the door-post of a house at which he stopped, 
and his summons was presently answered by a kind of half-man- 
half-boy looking individual, who had a head of clotted red hair, 
profuse in quantity, and dirty and coarse in its quality. 

“Is Bob come home ?” inquired St. Leger Bolt, as he walked 
_ into the house. | ; 

‘Oh! he’s bin home all the arternoon, and a precious funk he’s 
in, I can tell you.” : 

‘What about” inquired Bolt, as he ascended the stairs, 
followed by the red-haired youth. 

“Why, he’s got the bullet from Michael’s, and wot’s more, he 
says it’s all along of you.” 

‘Oh the ingratitude of this blessed world!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Bolt, as he ascended the second flight of stairs. | 

‘Oh! well, he’s precious funky about it, I can tell you,” 
replied Rufus. , 

‘‘Let’s hear what he says himself,’’ said St. Leger Bolt, rather 
impatiently, as he mounted the third flight of stairs. At the top 
of these was a door which Bolt opened, and he entered a smail 
apartment, furnished as a sitting room. Before the fire was 
sitting a man of about thirty years of age, not bad looking in the 
face, with the exception of that part of the countenance which is 
situated above the nose. His forehead was rather low, and of 

that stamp which is a characteristic of the Aztec tribe. The 
apartment in which he sat was, as we have said, small in dimen- 
sions, but tolerably comfortable generally. There was a sofa in 
the room, which displayed strong presumptive evidence of its con- 
yertability into a bedstead at night. The room was carpeted— 
there was a small chiffonier in the corner, and there was a 
~ pretty good sprinkling of chairs, so that the useful was predomi- 
nant in the room, while the ornamental had not been neglected ; 
for the walls were adorned with portraits of race horses and ballet 
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girls, and on the mantel shelf there was a heterogeneous'mass of 
-Foth useful and ornamental, consisting of china dogs and plaster 
_prigands, a lucifer match box, a tailor’s shears, the measuring tape 
of asnip, and sundry other articles appertaining to the trade of 
a tailor, which were the set-off of the useful against the lighter 
and less substantial of the ornamental. 
The individual to whom these articles belonged was the person 
sitting before the fire, who had been inquired after by St. Leger 
Bolt as “Bob!” This gentleman was smoking a cigar as Bolt 
entered, and on the table he had a pewter pot of porter, upon the 
contents of which he had already made an impression. 
“Well, Bob!” exclaimed Mr. St. Leger Bolt, advancing to 
the individual whom he had addressed, and slapping him on the 
back, “ what's this that the crook-backed tyrant has been telling 
me ?’”’ : | 
_ In reference to this remark of St. Leger, we should explain 
that he alluded to the red-haired youth who had let him into the 
house, when he spoke of the ‘“crook-backed tyrant.” This 
- jndividual, although he was not absolutely deformed, had such 
_ very round shoulders, that he being, as has been observed, short 
in stature, had all the appearance of deformity. His legal patro- 
nymic was Peter Snipe; but the fertile imagination of those with 
whom he was now constantly associated, had applied various 
appellations to him, to all of which he found it as well to yield; 
and, therefore, he readily answered any address, whether it was 
prefaced by “Rufus,” ‘‘ King Dick,” ‘“* Swipey,” (in allusion to 
his real name, and which occasionally was very appropriate,) or 
“The Baron.’ He usually wore a long surtout reaching nearly 
to his heels, blucher boots, drab pantaloons, a loose narrow tie 
round his neck, and a greasy cap on his head. At the moment of 
which we are writing his fingers are greasy too, as he has just 
taken a mutton marrow-bone out of the cupboard, and is gnawing 
it with his teeth, which, as you look at him now, have the 
appearance of fangs, and do not, as he bites away, much improve 
_his countenance, which at the best of times is rather ugly than 
otherwise. : 

Such is the personage to whom Mr. St. Leger Bolt had referred, 
when he addressed Bob Chinery, the person sitting at the table 
efore the fire. 

‘What’s this that the crook-backed tyrant has been telling 
me?” inquired Mr. St. Leger Bolt. 

‘‘Hollo, Sillinger,” replied Bob, ‘‘you’re come back, have 
ou? Well, I’ve got the sack, my boy.” 

‘So the Baron says,” observed Mr. St. Leger Bolt, taking a. 
‘seat on the other side of the fire; ‘‘ but what’s it all about?” — 
_. ‘Why you recollect the suit 0’ clothes as you had ?” inquired 
Bob, with a rather dismal countenance. : 
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‘Recollect em! I should think I did, Bob—don’t I stand in 
‘em now, Bob, and see how jolly I am?” 

‘‘ And p’raps you may recollect that you didn’t pay for ’em,” 
said Bob, the melancholy expression of his countenance increasing. 

“ Didn’t I pay for ’em though 2” said Bolt, in feigned surprise. 
‘Well, now I come to think of it, I don’t think I did.” 

‘You area stunner, cus: me if you aint,” replied Bob, laughing 
In spite’ of himself. ! . | 

‘Thank you for the compliment, Bob ; give us the pot, my boy,” 
replied St. Leger, and Bob handed him the porter accordingly, 
looking at St. Leger as he did so with a.most ludicrous expression 
of countenance—a mixture of pride in St. Leger’s acquaintance, 
and musing at his recent misfortune. 
_ “Andiso old Michael has: been cranky about the clothes, has 
he, Bob 2” 

“Yow should. ’a heerd him,” answered. Bob; “he said. you 
was an impostor and I. was a.fool, and then he graciously handed 
me the sack.” He 


“Hat ha! ha! Well, old Shears has some penetration after 


all,” said 8s. Leger. “But I say, Bob, I’m precious peckish, so 
let’s. have something. to eat, and then we'll talk about a little 
business. I have a plan to make the fortunes of both of us.” 


CHAPTER. V. 


INTRODUCES SOME CHARACTERS WITH WHICH THE READER: MAY 
BECOME. BETTER. ACQUAINTED: 


We left Tom Diminy knocking at the door of the house of Mr. 
Preece, the trainer to Sir Brigwell. Fleece. The girl who came 
to the door, in answer to Tom’s gentle summons, informed him 
that both old Mr. Preece and young Mr. Preece were at home, 
and ‘om Diminy and: his son were accordingly ushered into the 
presence of those august personages. | patie 

Tt was: one of the parlours that Tom and Dick were shown 
into, and at the table the junior Mr: Preece was. seated, while 
the elder gentleman of that name stood before the fire, with his 
back towards it, and the tails of his coat through each arm. 

The elder one was rather inclined: to: be stout, and had all the 
appearance of a substantial yeoman. | | 

The younger Preece had a far less prepossessing countenance 
than his father. It was angular and rattish, while his whiskers, 
which were primly cut, enhanced the general. expression of sharp- 
ness and cunning by which his features were characterised. He 
had been out on the morning of his first introduction to the 
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 yeader, a fact which is clearly evidenced by his attire. On his 
Jegs he has a pair of leather coverings, technically called anti- 
gropelos, and he wears a loose mackintosh coat. : 
= ‘Well, Diminy,” said Mr. Singleton Preece, ‘what do you 
_ Tom Diminy, pulling his. forelock, explained to the two Preeces 
his mission, and delivered Sir Brigwell Hleece’s message. 
«Well, to tell you the truth, Diminy, I have had my eye upon 
‘that youngster of yours. Come here.” 
This rather free command was addressed to young Dick, who 
lid as he was desired, and stepped up to the table by the side of 
Mr. Singleton Preece. 
“ How old are you ?” inquired that gentleman. 
‘‘T7m fourteen, sir,” replied Dick. 
“Do you know that you are going into my stable ?” said Mr. 
Singleton Preece. 
“That's what I came for,” replied Dick, looking the younger 
Preece full in the face. 
‘Dam sharp!” said old Preece, in a tone which, though it was 

_ gruff, yet would seem to indicate that he was not displeased at 
young Dick’s manner. Senet 2 
The preliminaries to Dick Diminy’s entrance into Sir Brigwell 
Fieece’s stables were speedily arranged by Mr. Singleton Preece, 
who prided himself upon his energy and speed in the transaction 
of business. Undoubtedly he was fast in that respect. 
Tt being arranged that Dick should forthwith join the estab- 
ishment, Mr. Singleton Preece thus addressed the youngster,— 
‘Now look out—-what’s your name ?” ' 
“ Dick Diminy,” replied Dick, unabashed. | 
“J shall always call you Dick,’ said’ Mr. Singleton Preece ; 
‘and remember this, youngster—keep your weather eye open and 
be up to snuff. Do what I tell you, and don’t go wool-gathering. 
Don’t be gammoned by anybody—don’t talk to anybody. If he’s 
up to any tricks,” continued Mr. Singleton Preece, addressing Tom 
Diminy, ‘“Vli cut his blessed liver out.” 
Brought up as Tom Diminy had been, all his life in stables— 
his associates. having ever been stable-helpers and the men. in a 
-coach-yard, yet he had honest and warm feelings within him, and 
therefore it is not surprising that something like a flush should. 
start. into his countenance, as he listened to the coarse and brutal 
declaration which had just proceeded from the petty tyrant, who, 
in this small circle, played so well the part of an autocrat. The 
flush on honest Tom’s countenance did not escape the hawk-eye of 
Singleton Preece, and he added— 
% Butif he behaves himself, he'll get on, and I'll be his friend.” 
Emotions struggled in honest Tom’s breast, and, if he had been 
alone, the tear that already glistened in his eye would haye coursed 
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its way down his brown cheek. It was, however, suppressed there» 


and went back to his manly heart. Hope for the future of his 
little son cheered him on, and obliterated in a moment the harsh 
words which had swelled his honest breast. 

__ It was arranged that Dick should go at once to the stables, and 
that his clothes should be sent the next day by Tom; and it was 
also stipulated that Dick should be allowed to go home once a week. 

Tom Diminy was not sorry to leave the presence of Mr. Sin- 
gleton Preece, and was glad when that personage rang the bell, 
and directed the servant to send some individual whom he men- 
tioned. This person speedily arrived, and he, having charge of 
the stables, took Dick, as he expressed it, under hig wing—every- 
thing having been explained to him—and the three left the room. 
They proceeded over to the stables, and Dick was shown his- 
sleeping apartment, which was over one of the stables, and had a 
most delightful prospect of one of the largest heaps of the refuse 
from the stables in the yard. 


Dick was introduced to four gentlemen who were to be the 


future associates in his labours, and companions of his work. | 
‘These young gentlemen bore the respective names of Tom Sniggs, 
Billy Smout, Johnny Whiffles, and Sam Bogarty. These youths 

were about the size of Dick Diminy, but their ‘ages varied from 

twelve to sixteen years. 

Dick Diminy was formally introduced to the young gentlemen, 
and he was graciously received by them with a leer and a kind of 
grunt, which was the only audible expression they gave to their 
feelings. We should have said that at this time they were engaged 
in their general room, busily doing nothing. 

Tom Diminy looked at his son, and there was a mixed expres- 
sion in his countenance as he did so. It seemed as though he had 
a desire to inculeate some high moral lesson for the guidance of 
his son, but he did not attempt it; and he left Dick in the company 
of his companions, and took his way back to his domicile in 
Bluffer’s Court; on his way thither, however, calling, with the 
man who had taken him into the stable, at the Pink Hyena to 
“wet” the new appointment of young Dick. 

As soon as the elder Diminy and the man who had introduced 


him to the stables had left, the four young gentlemen who had | 


been introduced to Dick became free-and-easy with respect to him, 
and they were hail-fellows-well-met at once. ae as: 
“Have you got any loose ha’pence about you?” inquired. 
John Whiffles of Dick. | 
‘No, I haven’t,” replied Dick. 


“Oh, he means have you got any pocket-money ?” exclaimed 

Billy Smout, with a wink. - rae : ieee : 
‘“‘T should think so,” said Dick; “I’ve got seven-and-a-tanner.”’ 
‘‘ Well, I s’pose you're fly to the rule here ?”’ said Billy Smout. 
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“ What rule” inquired Dick. , 

“Why, we always has a Supper when a new un comes,” 
replied Billy. 

“ Oh, do you ?” said Dick; ‘well, I like a supper every night.” 
_ “Gammon,” said Billy. “ You're fly to what itis. I mean a 
regular spread—leg 0’ mutton and trimmins.”’ 

“Oh, that’s the game is it?” rejoined Dick. “Well, whatthen 2” 

“ Why, this is it, the new un pays for the leg o’ mutton, and 
we pays for the etceteras among us.” 

‘* Agreed,” said Dick, heroically. ‘ When shall it come off 2” 

“ To-night,” replied Billy ; “ always the first night, to stop ’em 
moking of it up at the house yonder.”’ 

‘“‘ T see,” said Dick, “ that’s all right.”’ 

“* S’pose we go down to the Hyena then, at once, and order it 2” 
suggested Tom Sniggs. 7 : 
‘‘ To be sure,’”’ said Billy Smout; “ there’s nothing to do now 

let’s go.” ; 

_ The ge accordingly went forth on their mission, and 
speedily arrived at the hospitable hostelry that was known by the 
ign of the ‘‘ Pink Hyena;” rather a novelty, we should say, in 
natural history. The landlord of this celebrated house of enter- 
tainment was a jolly-looking fellow, and when he saw our young 
friends enter his house, he welcomed them with a loud “ How are 
you ?” in a tone which at once led the hearer to the inference that 
e was not the worst of his kind in the world. 

 * Well, Thomas,” said Billy Smout—for the class to which our 
young friend belongs are very fond of designating all those whom 
ey patronise by their Christian names—*« well, Thomas, we’ve 
got a new recruit.” 

_ * Glad on it,” replied the landlord. “‘ How are you, sir ®” to Dick, 
“Yes, this is the cove what is to win the Leger,” said Billy 
Smout. “Six o’ cold gin between two on us, Thomas, which 
makes two glasses for the lot.” , 

The order having been executed, and the new friends having 
ledged themselves therein, Billy Smout began to negotiate 
‘‘ We must have a spread to-night, Thomas,” he said. 

“ Pve got the primest wether you ever clapped eyes on,” said 
e landlord. ‘“ Come and look at it,” : * 

So the whole party went to the back of the house and inspected 
good-sized leg of mutton, that was hanging under a shed. 

_ The leg was pronounced to be a beauty by all, and the land- 
rd was ordered to have it ready by not later than seven o'clock 
at evening. | 

“Tt looks delicious, don’t it 2” said J ohnny Whiffles, smacking 
1s mouth, and looking at the mutton as though he would devour 
with his eyes. : : 

‘And you'll say it is delicious when you eats it,” said the 
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landlord, as they walked back to the house. Arrived there the 


party finished the gin-and-water, and betook themselves again to 
the stables; not, however, before Billy Smout had adjured the 
landlord not to forget plenty of capers and turnips, as much in 
quantity-as a bucket of bran mash. 


. CHAPTER. VIL 


REPORTS THE SUPPER WHICH DICK GAVE, AND SHOWS HOW 
PRACTICAL JOKES SOMETIMES LEAD TO UNPLEASANT RESULTS. 


As Dick and his four companions entered the gate leading to 


the stable-yard at Barbourne Grange, they were encountered by 


Mr. Singleton Preece, who, in a loud tone of displeasure, requested 
to know where they had been—the question he put being em- 


- phasised by adjectives far more forcible than elegant or necessary. 


Billy Smout promptly replied that they had been down to the 


_meadows to show Dick the brood mares: that were out there. 


« Qh, that’s it, is it?” replied Mr. Singleton Preece; © T dare 
say it’s a lie though,” he added, and then exclaimed ‘* Dick?!” 
“+ Sir,” responded Dick, stepping up to the side of the trainer. 

_ «You musn’t be lazy here, you know. You go and amuse 
yourself for an hour by pumping the water for the horses. D’you 
hear 2” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Dick, who stood for an instant by the side 
of his master.. 

« Do you know how I make my youngsters sharp ?” inquired 
Singleton Preece fiercely of Dick. 

Dick. scarcely knew what to say in reply to such a question, 
but he said at a venture, ‘‘ No, sir.” 

“Then that’s the way,” said Mr. Singleton Preece, giving Dick 


- @ brutal kick, which nearly prostrated the little fellow. 


Poor little Dick’s bosom swelled with conflicting emotions. 
Mere child as he was, his first impulse was to cry, but a feeling 
something akin to indignant pride rose from his heart and flushed 


his countenance. He cast a look at the miserable and petty tyrant 


who stood near him that was full of meaning. There was a brief 
struggle within him, but before even Mr. Singleton Preece had 
time to repeat his brutal lesson, he had turned away towards: the 
pump, which was pointed out to him by Sam Bogarty. 

 Dick’s four friends, as soon as Mr, Preece had disappeared, 
came round him and expressed their sympathy, which they un- 
donbtedly felt, and consoled him by the assurance © that they was 
all sarved alike,’”—a fact which must have been as comforting to 
Dick as it was gratifying to themselves, ' 
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_ “The best plan,” said Billy Smout, ‘is never to 20 anigh him 
hen he’s a talkin’ to you.” 

_ # Specially when he says he’s a goin’ to tell you summat par- 
icular—when he’s very convincin’, as the man up at the school 
ays,” continued Sam Bogarty. | 

“T know’d he'd éatch it soon,” said Johnny Whiffles, at which 
ck looked particularly grateful, no doubt thinking that Johnny 
ght just as well have told him what he “knowed,” without 
eaving it to be so very disagreeably found out by Dick himself. 

_ “Never mind, pump away, Dick, while we go and get all 
aight yonder,” said Billy Smout, pointing to the stables; ‘it’s 
yur o’clock and better, and we must be over at Thomas’s afore a 
uarter to. seven.” | | 

_ So the four worthies left Dick to his work, and his meditations. 
30th gave him occupation. The work of pumping is not the 
asiest in the world, especially when it is continued for any length 
f time, but it passed lightly enough over Dick. His mind was 
gitated and at work. The feeling which sent a flush into his 
untenance caused him, without knowing it, to throw additional 
rgy into his manual work. It is not surprising that from that 
ment he entertained a well-grounded detestation of Mr. Sin- 
gieton Preece. Although the boy had been brought up amongst 

table roughs, and in the rather confined locality of Bluffer’s 
ourt, yet he was the only son of his parents, and had been treated 
as, in nine cases out of ten, only sons are, no matter what their 
tation may be. Dick had always been tenderly cared for; for 
is father.was all heart, and without guile, and his mother was 
omely and good-natured. ; 

Half-past six speedily arrived, and the friends proceeded in 
mpany to the Pink Hyena, where they were met by Thomas, 
he landlord, who greeted them as usual with his loud “ How are 
u?” garnished with his good-humoured laugh. 

‘The prog nearly ready °” inquired Billy Smout. 

‘* Almost,” replied the landlord, rubbing his hands, ‘and it'll 
e delicious.”’ . 

‘“That’s the ticket,” said Billy, sucking his lips, “for ’m pre- 
ious peckish, Thomas.” : 

_ They had by this time arrived in the parlour, where the supper- 
able had been spread. | , 

‘‘ By the bye, Mr. Smout and gentlemen, I’ve a favour to ask. 
ere’s a gentleman: a stayin’ here, and a very nice chap he is, 
00; he’s very fond of horses, but is something to do in the game 

a 9 


‘What! a poacher ?” said Johnny Whiffies. 
“Well, sir, not a poacher; I flatters myself I knows: my place 
iter nor introduce a poacher to such a company.” ae 

‘* Well, I don’t see as how a poacher is any worser a cove than 
ybody else,” replied Johnny. : 


gy 
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‘“T quite agree with you, sir; there ain’t no harm in a poacher, 
and there ain’t no harm in some o’ the helpers under you, gentle- 
men; but I shouldn’t think, for all that, of axing any o’ them to 
sup with you, gentlemen.” , 

“Tn course that’s right enough,” said Tom Sniggs with his 
feet on the fender. Hach gentleman ‘present felt the compliment 
which the landlord had paid them, and plucked up in consequence. 
They sat much stiffer in their chairs than they did before. 
 . “But I didn’t finish explaining, gentlemen,” said the landlord. 
“This young man has been a stayin’ here for a day or two, and I 
told him as a few gentlemen in the neighbourhood was a going to 
sup, and he immediately said, if there wouldn’t be no objection, 
he’d do hisself the pleasure of jining in, with your permission. 

‘‘He stands in, in course,” suggested Tom Sniggs. 

‘Oh, certainly, he bears his whack,” replied the landlord. 

‘Then I vote we admits him,” said Tom; and the question was 
carried accordingly. | : 

The first appearance of the coming supper was now observed, 
for there came into the room a stout country girl with a glowing 


round face, and in the middle thereof a mouth, which in a state 
of repose must have been of extensive proportions, but which in 


her present excited state looked like a gash in a round of beef. 
This jolly specimen of a country’s pride bore in her brawny arms 
a huge dish, supporting something which was concealed by a 
goodly polished dish-cover. * 

“Til go and tell him,” said the landlord, as soon as he saw the 
dish, and rushed precipitately out; presently, howevers returning 
with the gentleman of whom he had spoken. He was an individual 
not remarkable in appearance—the only thing at all particular 
about him being a velveteen shooting jacket, the pockets of which 
were very extensive, and which were distended by frequent use. 

This gentleman was formally introduced to Dick and his com- 


- panions, and he informed them, confidentially, that he was the 


agent to an extensive game-dealer in Leadenhall Market, and was 
come down into that part of the country to make purchases. 

Billy Smout said ‘‘ it was a place for game, to be sure.” 

Dick all this time had been seated by the side of the fire, 
yeading last Sunday’s paper, which was taken in at the Pink 
Hyena. He had read the racing news in it, and had turned to the 
advertisements, and was consulting the wonderful announcements 
in which certain individuals prove to demonstration that they 
ean see right through a brick wail, and throw anybody into the 
middle of the week after next, or any future period that a generous 
subscriber may please to indicate. 


They sat down to the table; the landlord presiding. Billy 


Smout took the vice-chair, and Dick and the others took the first — 
chairs they came to, the landlord’s son sitting by the side of the © 
_ velveteen jacket. The covers were taken off, and there was pre- 
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sented to the view a noble leg of mutton, as “ plump as anything,” 
to use a very forcible simile of the landlord. | 

As the landlord dashed the carving knife into the middle of 
the leg of mutton, the rich gravy came hissing out and crimsoned 
the dish, which made Billy Smout say ‘that was good for the 
eyes?” ‘+ Ah! but,” said Tom Sniggs, “it’s better for the jolly 
bag,” ‘by swhich it is|believed he: meant “ stomach.” 

The whole party »were speedily served, and they did ample 


justiceito the fare that was spread before them. 
Billy Smout ‘threw ‘himself back in his chair, and declared 
that it was “a irippin’ blow out!” And the table having been 


cleared, he, as leader of the party, ordered gin-and-water, and 


his example was followed by all present, with the exception of 
Tom Sniges, who-said he preferred rum. 


The spirits were speedily put upon the table, and then Billy 
ordered in pipes and tidbacco, as they hadn’t more than an hour 


-and.a half itosstop. 


“Vou smdke, Dick, don’t you?” he inquired of Dick Diminy. 
Dick said he did not. : 
“Not:smoke? -s’help me!” exclaimed Billy Smout; “then you 


must beg ‘to-night.” 


Dick in -vain protested that it did not agree with him. 

“Have you ever tried? ” ‘imquired Billy. 

Dick -said he hatin't. 

“Thomas,” said Billy tothe landlord, “order in a nice little 
pipe nieély waxed, and a screw o’ bird’s eye, for Mr. Diminy.” 

‘“ Gertainly, Mr. Smout,” replied the landlord, and very quickly 
poor ‘little Diek found the instruments of torture placed before 
him. Everyone present said the must smoke; and, as all had by 
this:time pipes ‘in their mouths, ‘he found that he could not be the 
solitary exception, #0 the tedk up the pipe, lighted it, and took a 
puff or two, with anything but gratification expressed upon his 
countenance ‘as ‘he did -so. : 

The-velveteen jacket, excited by the good supper of which he 
had partaken, and ‘the gin-and-water which he was imbibing, 
became wery talkative and jovial. He told funny stories, and 


- sangfunny-songs; indeed, hewas quite an acquisition to the party, 


‘and his ‘hedlth was toasted enthusiastically. The fumes of the 
+tobaceo, and ‘the @im-and-water, very soon began to take effect 
upon little Dick, «anil ihe grew ipaler in the face every minute, 
until he sueceeted, during <ihe applause which followed a song 
from the velveteen jacket, to steal away wmdbserved, and to 
yeach the garden, where ‘he relieved himself of a considerable 
portion of the supper he had taken, and felt much better in 
consequence. 2 

He had nat Jeftithe room a second, however, before his absence 
was observed ‘hy Billy Sout, who, upon discovering the fact, 
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gave as it his opinion that “Dick had only gone out to shoot the 
cat, and he hoped he’d make.a clean shoot on it.” 

_ “Oh, he'll be all the better for it arterwards,” said Tom Sniges; 
it’s the only way to make him know how to smoke; and then 
ister Tom informed the company, to their intense gratification, 
at he had ‘put a.good dollop of negro-head tobaceo into Dick's 


_ Billy Smout took the opportunity presented by his friend’s 
bsence to propose his health, and he accordingly proposed, with 
ll the honours, the health of Dick Diminy. : : 

We need not say it was received with much applause. The 
velveteen jacket thumped the table with great energy, and the 
landlord drank to Dick with enthusiasm. In the midst of the 
applause Dick entered, when Mr. Billy Smout, in language which 
was particularly flowery, informed Dick of the honour which had 

een done him. Dick blushed, and looked full of confusion, 
especially when Billy Smout informed him that he was bound to 
reply. This made Dick’s heart palpitate, and it knocked against 
his ribs as he tried to think of words to express the gratitude 
which, of course, he felt, or ought to have felt; because we all 
know that when a person’s health is proposed, that person must 
acknowledge that the proposal had made the time the happiest 
moment in his existence. 

_ Dick, however, was relieved from the embarrassment. of having 
to return thanks, by a circumstance which brought.the interesting 
party to an. abrupt termination, : a 
it will probably have been perceived by the observant reader, 
that Mr. Tom Sniggs was of a very playful turn. He was par- 
ticularly so this evening. At.the supper-table he sat next to the 
velveteen jacket, who, as has already been stated, sat next to the 
on of the landlord—a rather stout specimen of the genuine 
countryman. It so happened that Tom Sniggs leant back in 
his chair, and by that means observed that the wide pocket of 


wide open, The temptation was irresistible to Tom Sniges, who, 
having a glass of water before him, quietly took it up, turned it 
behind the velveteen jacket, and emptied the contents ito, the 

ocket of the velveteen jacket on the other side. The owner of 
he velveteen jacket did not.discover the mischievous trick on the 
ostant, as he was busily occupied in applauding Dick, and 
ociferously callmg upon him for a speech. The exertion of 
oing so, however, caused him to become very warm in the 
rehead, and he put his hand into the saturated:pocket to take 
out his pocket-handkerchief, The moment he did-so his counte- 
nance changed. He, however, said nothing, but casting a side- 
ong glance at the landlord's son, took up a smoking glass of gin- 
and-water that stood before him and flung the whole of it slap 


the velveteen jacket at the side of the landlord’s:son was gaping 
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into his face. The landlord’s son upon this, wiping the steaming 
liquor from his countenance first, dealt the velveteen jacket a 
most terrific back-handed blow in the face, that knocked him 
backwards, flung his legs in the air, which, catching the edge 
of the table, upset that with all upon it, and in an instant there 
was a most awful state of confusion. Every one started to his 
feet, and the landlord rushed to the prostrated velveteen jacket, 
whose nose now bore conclusive evidence of the vigour of the 
attack which had been made upon it. | 

It was a considerable time before the necessary explanations 
were entered into between the landlord’s son and the velveteen 
jacket, but before they were completed Master Tom Sniggs had 
drawn his companions off on their way home, when he recounted, 
to their intense delight, the full and true particulars of the trick 
he had played. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


‘THE CHRISTENING OF THE DERBY COLT. : 


iy ate 


BARBOURNE GRANGE is the scene of much excitement and bustle. 
A brilliant party have assembled there, and Sir Brigwell Fleece 
has determined upon giving his favourite colt in the Derby a 
name. The breakfast room at Barbourne Grange is filled with 
Sir Brigwell’s guests, all of whom are conversing in animated 
tones upon the approaching ceremony in which they have met to 
take part. The rich and merry laugh of Lady Agnes Leeson is 
heard above the rest, and she is the most beautiful object in 
that room, albeit the noble, and the great, and the beautiful, too, 
are assembled there. : 

At the breakfast table at Barbourne Grange we observe Sir 


Brigwell and his lady; the Duke and Duchess of Southdown; 


their son, Lord Hervey Finney; Lord Fillestone; Count Bath- 


brick; Lord Flummery Stumps; the Hon. Captain Partridge and 


his lady; Mr. Timothy Smallborough, M.P.; Sir Diggles Whoffam 
and Lady Whoffam; Mr. Stivelle; and a considerable party of 


- plain misters and mistresses, who are at present visitors at the 


Grange. They are, as we have already observed, seated round 
the hospitable table of Sir Brigwell Fleece, and it would be difii- 
cult to conceive a more animated scene than the breakfast-table 
at Barbourne Grange presents at the moment of which we write. 


‘Now, Sir Brigwell, you recollect your compact of last night,” . 


said the Duke of Southdown. | | 
“T think, as I am to be one of the leading personages in this 
ceremony to-day, and considering the duty I have to perform in 
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» said Lady Agnes, “I think I ought to be the person to carry 
the compact, as his Grace calls it.” 

_ Sir Brigwell Fleece smiled one of his cold sarcastic smiles; 
ut he did not look at anybody as he did so. He held his head on 
e side, and gazed at the table-cloth. 

- “Tt is true,” he said, “I have pledged myself to give a name 
9 our favourite to-day, and to announce the name to you this. 
rning, but I really have not fixed upon a name.” 

A penalty, then—a penalty,” said Lady Agnes. 

‘“‘T think,” said Captain Partridge, “that as Sir Brigwell has 
ziled in the conditions of last night, he has certainly incurred a 
alty. Recollect, ladies and gentlemen, that the great secret of 
a race is to be found in the weights and scales. Now, in this 
ease, we certainly have had to wait; so, suppose we apply the 
scales.” 

_ “Bravo, bravo!” exclaimed Lord Hervey Finney at this sally 
of Captain Partridge, who, being very tall and rather stout, and 
having withal a kind of flinty expression of countenance, looked 
something like an ancient stone effigy suddenly imbued with 
animation, as he contorted his face to prevent laughing himself — 
at his own joke, which, of course, he thought particularly good. 
Well, Captain,” said the Duke, ‘I don’t know any man more 
capable of imposing a penalty. What shall it be?” 

‘‘A judgment from the scaly Capitane, sive his very moche 
weight,” said the Count Bathbrick, amidst a roar of laughter from 
he whole table, of course excepting Captain Partridge. 

The Count laughed too, under the impression that he had said 
a very good thing, and he followed the hit he had made by another 
of equal force. | 
A feather for Partridge,” said the Count. 

“Allow me to say,” observed the Captain, ‘that his Grace 
the Duke has said I can impose a penalty. I don’t like feather- 
weight, Count,” (the Count, we should state, was very little in 
stature, although he had an enormous black moustache,) ‘and the 
only place I can ever tolerate a feather is in my own cap.” 
Everybody this time laughed with the Captain, and not at him, 
while the poor Count Bathbrick giggled, although he could not 
ippreciate the Captain’s joke. ‘ 
_ * But come, come, Captain, here Sir Brigwell has been waiting 
ll this time for judgment,” said the Duke of Southdown. 
_ “My judgment, then, your Grace, is that Lady Agnes Leeson 
hould nominate the horse,” said the Captain. 
_ “T aecept your judgment, Captain,” said Sir Brigwell Fleece; 
‘Lady Agnes, the task be yours.” 
All eyes were accordingly turned upon Lady Agnes. 
.“‘Lady Agnes for the judgment! bravo, magnifique, very 
nice!” said the Count, clapping his hands. | 
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Lady Agnes protested that the penalty was not upon. Sir Brig~ 
well Fleece, but upon herself, 

“A compliment to Lady Agnes Leeson’s. imagination,’ said 
Lord Hervey Finney, in a whisper, and with a leer. 

‘Come, Lady Agnes, you have no. escape,” said the Duchess 
of Southdown, putting up her eyeglass and bringing it. to. bear on 


Lady Agnes. 


‘“‘T am to fix the name, am I?” said Lady Agnes. 

“That is my judgment,’ ff replied the Captain, “aad I am 
Steward. on this occasion.” 

‘Then I. do not. think I can.do better than give it the name of 
the locality. of my own home.” 

«A most appropriate name,” ejaculated. the Captain.  ‘ Sir 
Brigwell, the name of your principal Derby colt is Isumworrn.” 

‘“‘ Accepted,” said Sir Brigwell; “that shall be his name.” 

A. servant. here approached Sir Brigwell, and: informed him 
that Singleton Preece was without, awaiting the baronet’s orders. 

Sir Brigwell, directed. that the whole of the colts: should be 


| brought ito the park at. once, intimating that. by the time they 


were there, himself and Sead would: be. re ae to see thema,. 


Sir Brigwell: Fleece communicated. this to, his guests, and the 


ladies immediately retired to prepare for the meeting in the park, 
at which the Derby favourite was to make his first. appearance 
under his new name, and exhibit some of his powers in: support 
thereof, and in honour of the occasion. 

As soon. as the ladies.had left the room, the gentlemen congreated 
round. the fire. Sir Brigwell Fleece, of course, being in his\own 
house, would, under any circumstances, be regarded as the chief 
of the party, and he was so regarded now by all those who were 
round him; but he would have been so anywhere by the same 

arties. They were all more or less engaged im, or connected 
with the sporting world,, and. in. that. world. Sir Brigwell, Fleece 
was regarded as a kind of oracle. Of one thing, at. all events, 
there could beno doubt, and thatwas, that he had the largest stud. 
of racers of any man in the kingdom. He: had. the’ particular 


4 knack, or at all events luck, of frequently being: successful—at 


times, too, when success was little anticipated. for him, by. any. one 
but himself. He had, therefore, become. by degrees imperceptibly: 
associated im the minds of those who: constituted. the sporting 
world with. cunning and cleverness, which were terms: they applied. 
to some of his proceedings which, at, this juncture;, we need not stop 


to analyse. 


Qué im the: park there was much bustle, for the whole, estab- 
lishment in the stables had turned. out with the stud, and. all felt 
interested in the proceedings of the day. , 

_ The elder Preece wag seated: on: a stout cab, andl steed: under 
one of the ample elms in the park, viewing the. ‘stud: as they 
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Iked in avcircle round him. The younger Preece, with his 
gropelos,. whieh: lie wore at all times, was’ also on a cob, but 
walked. behind the string of racers. The foremost of these 
yas the colt who was: to receive his name that day at the hands 
if the fair Lady Agnes Leeson. : 

‘He was ai splendid animal, and although as yes not two years 
he had all the full development of a full-grown horse. He 
1s v large horse, without bemg too large to destroy a splendid 
metrical appearance: to: the eye. He was every inch. a racer, 
as yet he had not’ exhibited om the battle-ground of the race- 
rse any of those: qualities which establish a horse as a reign- 
¢ favourite im the sporting world. His achievements were to 
me—his glory had not yet dawned. 

Some of the horses were mounted while others were being 
ed. Dick Diminy’s occupation on this occasion was leading one 
of the colts. 3 

_ Presently, the distinguished party at the Grange were seen 
coming from the house on foot, as the day was beautifully fine and 
the turfinviting. The party were speedily at the spot where the 
horses were placed, and the two Preeces dismounted to receive 


m. 

“ Now, Lady Agnes,” said Sir Brigwell, “ are you ready °” 

“ Perfectly,” replied Lady Agmes; “but which is the pet of 
the stud—the hero of the day—my steed, for I must call him so ?” 
Sir Brigwell Fleece directed the younger Preece to bring the: 
Sultana colt, and he was accordingly brought round to where the 
party stood, led by Billy Smout, Billy stood at his head with hig 
arms raised, holding in each hand the bridle, as the noble anir 
he had the charge of munched. the bit, and pricked up his ears-1 
surprise, no doubt, at the company to which he was introduced. 
‘Lady Agnes, leaning om. the arm of Lord Hervey Finney, 
approached the horse and caressed it, patting its neck, and speak- 
ing kindly words, in a tone of silvery music. The horse appeared 


s neck. 


eece, I now confer upon him his name. Go, noble IsLEworRTH, 
d may your career be successful; may you be the proud victor 
in your great struggle!” and as she spoke she waved her hand- 
-kerchief, at which the animal started:and jumped back, but imme- 
liately recovered himself, and instinctively came back to Lady 
Aones, and seemed almost: to ask her to caress himr again. 

“Beautifully performed,” said the Duke of Southdown, as ‘Lady 
Agnes returned to the party. ee lil og 

“Sir Brigwell has promised us atrial of strength to-day,” said 

" | ue p2 


3 
ye “F 


to appreciate this kindness ;: and though» from his breed he was _ 
ry and high mettled, he stood. quiet as a.lamb beneath the soft 
ch of the beautiful hand that patted him and gently pressed 


“Noble fellow! beautiful horse!” she said. “Sir Brigweil : 
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tain Partridge, ‘so. ladies take your places under this tree, 
d I will start them.” 
- “Ts Isleworth to be one ?’’ inquired Lady Agnes. 
‘Oh, certainly,” replied the Captain, ‘‘ in your honour,” 
“Sir Brigwell, is not that the little fellow I saw in the library 
e other day?” inquired Lady Agnes of Sir Brigwell Fleece, 
ointing out Dick Diminy, who was at the head of one of the 
orses. ! 
_ “That is the youth,” replied Sir Brigwell. : 
“Oh! then, pray, let him ride Isleworth,” said Lady Agnes. 
“Tf he can do it, certainly,” said Sir Brigwell. ‘ Preece,” 
je said, addressing the younger bearer of that name. 
_ “Sir Brigwell,”” answered Singleton Preece, stepping up to 
he side of the baronet. ; 
“Can that new youngster ride ®” inquired Sir Brigwell. 
“Oh, yes, Sir Brigwell; I’ve put him up several times since 
1e has been with us.”’ | oe 
_ * Give him a spin, then, on the Sultana colt,” said Sir Brigwell. 
- Singleton Preece accordingly went over to Dick, and calling 

other boy to take charge of the horse Dick was holding, directed 
our hero to go over to the colt that Billy Smout had charge of. 
_ * And hark you, sir,” said Singleton Preece, in a fierce but 
under tone, ‘‘mind what you are about, or I’ll break your back.” 
_ Dick, we need hardly say, kept at a respectful distance from 
Singleton Preece as he spoke, having, no doubt, a wholesome 
collection of the lesson he had on a previous occasion received 
from the individual who was addressing him. 


within earshot of his patrons, assumed a very different tone in 
speaking to Dick. 

Now, my little fellow,” he said, “you are going to ride 
leworth ; let me assist you up.” 


assisted him to mount, and he was in the saddle in an instant. _ 
“ Hold your horse well up, my little man,” said Mr. Singleton 
‘eece ; ‘but give him his head when you come round the second 
wn. Keep straight between the trees in the hollow yonder, and 
hold yourself well together.” 

“Ad right, sir,” replied Dick, who was not a little proud of 
notice he was attracting. 2 

Mr. Singleton Preece inquired which horses Sir Brigwell 
leece would wish to have a spin first. : 
Sir Brigwell referred to Captain Partridge, and that gallant 
ficer selected two to begin with against Isleworth. : 

The three were accordingly brought to the post, and at a 
ignal from the Captain away they went, Dick, as he had been 


Dick went over to Isleworth, who was still standing near the / 
tree, and he was followed by Singleton Preece, who, now he was peed 


Dick went to the side of the horse, and Mr. Singleton Preece 
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directed, Piling his horse well together. The three went splen- 
didly past the distinguished party in the park, and rattled dowmto 
the railing in the distance, where they turned past the Grange up 
the other side of the park, Isleworth pulling double. 

“He rides beautifully,’ said Lady Agnes, in allusion to Dick 
Diminy, who sat his horse nobly. 

‘| think he does,’’ acquiesced Sir Brigwell. | 3 

‘Upon my word, I think he will be an acquisition,” said the 
effigy Captain, watching Dick attentively. 

Here they are coming round the top of the park, iaeaeeth 
still pulling hard, and increasing in his stride. Now they pass 
the stables —they are close upon us—they fly past, and as they 
do so, Singleton Preece calls out to Dick, ‘ Let him have a little 
more of his head.” 

They go down towards the bottom of the park again, and now 
‘Dick, on Isleworth, is leadmg. He turns in the dip ; but, just 
as he does so, a dark-visaged man starts up suddenly, like an 
apparition, from behind the low palings—Isleworth snorts 
alarmed—turns short round, and dashes down the middle of the 
park, out of the ordinary track, as though he were mad. 

‘ By heavens, he has bolted with the lad!” exclaimed Singleton 
Preece, and he galloped across the park towards where ,Dick was 
coming. As Dick passed him like the wind, he cried out, ‘‘ Pull 
him with all your might; but speak kindly to him, and take care 
of the trees.” Still “the horse dashed on, Dick pulling at him 
manfully. The distinguished party in the park watched him with 
much anxiety, and.the ladies looked on with painful curiosity, 
awhich seemed to cast a kind of stupor over them. 

Isleworth dashed down to the spot where he had been fright- 
ened, and Dick had the presence of mind to pull the horse’s head 
straight at the point where the man with the dark countenance had 
started up. This had the desired effect, for it checked the animal 
. in his mad career; for a moment, however, only, for he turned 
short round, with the evident intention of dar ting down the middle 
of the park again; but by this time, Dick had got a firm purchase 
of his mouth, by which he succeeded in holding him until the 
younger Preece, with two or three others, came to the spot, and 
by dint of stratagem obtained possession of the reins. 

Dick was led back in a kind of triumph to the large tree, and 
was there congratulated by a beautiful voice, wie rang in his 
ears long after he had left that scene, 3 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE INAUGURATION OF A TIP. 


Mr. Sz. Lucer Borr told Bob Chinery that, after his journey 
from Barbourne Grange, hewas hungry—or, as he himself expressed 
it, “precious peckish *—and he further informed his friend, as 
bearing upon the subject of his appetite, of the manner in which 
he had dined on his road to town, and the materials of which his 
dinner, so acquired, was composed. 
To Peter Snipe the recital was excessively agreeable, and 
he occasionally burst into gusts of laughter, which were most 
naterially increased when St. Leger added the narrative of his 
adventure with the station master. j 
Peter Snipe declared, in his own phraseology, that “them two 
plants was plummy;”’ and he further asseverated, that themanner 
in which the station master had been done was the “out and 


exploits, nevertheless exhibited a tinge of depression upon. his 
countenance, which was natural under the circumstances of his 
recent misfortune. Ge 

“ Anything in the larder?” inquired St. Leger. ) 

‘No, nothing; I’ve just had the last bone,” said Peter Snipe, 
who, having picked his bone, was now intently engaged in the 
-study of a story of absorbing mterest in the Sanguinary Chronicle 
‘and Cut-throat's Register, to which he was a regular weekly sub- 

eriber. 

“How stands the exchequer, Bob ?” inquired Mr. St. Leger 
Bolt. 
© Tye only got five-and-twenty bob, s’ help me !” replied Bob. 
« Allright,” said Mr. St. Leger Bolt, with a jocund air. ‘ Sup- 
Ose we have a cup o’ tea and some sausages, for I have come & 
ong way, and I have a scheme, Bob, to unfold, as “Il make us 
dependent, my boy, and give us plenty 0’ money. Now then, 

Baron, shove on your cap, and fetch the Eppings.”’ 

_ The poor discharged tailor was not proof against the blandish~ 
nts of his friend Bolt, and he answered that gentleman’s appeal 
nce. 
‘‘Here’s a bob, Rufus,” he said to the romance reader, who, at 
e mention of the sausages, had equipped himself at once for his 
fission. He took the shilling, and proceeded on his errand ; Bob 
in the meantime putting the kettle on. the fire. 
speedily returned with a pound of the best Epping, which he threw 
on the table, and then produced from his pocket, in the tail of his 


‘ 


outerest go as ever he’d heerd on.” Bob, however, although he > 
could not help feeling admiration at his friend’s address and 


Peter Snipe 
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‘surtout, a couple of larger Sausages than those he had thrown on 
the table. eae | 

“ There!” he gaid, triumphantly ; “ wot do you think 0’ them °” 
“They look delicious, Baron,’” replied Mr. Bolt, smacking his 


Oy: 


hips. 
“Them two’s mine,” said Peter Snipe, with a chuckle. 
“Why there’s quite enough of the others without your bringing 
them two for yourself,” replied Bob, rather pettishly, and having 
regard no doubt to the additional expense of the two plump sau- 
sages lying on the table. ‘ What did you buy them for °” 
‘Buy ’em!” responded Rufus, in a tone of contempt ; ‘I 
didn’t buy ’em.” . 
‘‘ How did you get ’em then ? ” inquired Bob, opening his eyes 
very wide. 
: Prigged ’em,” laconically answered Snipe, with an expressive 
wink. 
_ Mr. St. Leger Bolt’s delight was excessive at this little bit of 
sharp practice, and he roared again when the Baron informed him 
of the adroit manner in which he had whipped the two large 


| _ Sausages out of the dish during the time the Sausage-vendor’s back 


was turned. From this little incident, St. Leger Bolt confidently 
prophesied that Peter Snipe was destined for great things. 

With the assistance of Rufus the tea-table was speedily fur- 
nished, and the sausages, under the able superintendence of thesame 
_ gentleman, were placed hissing hot on the tray, his own two being 


reserved for his especial consumption on a separate plate. 


The meal was done justice to by all, especially by Mr. Bolt, 
whose long ride had enhanced his usually good appetite consider- 
-ably. The tea-things having been removed, Peter Snipe gave it 


as his opinion that ‘the sassangers was out and out, and so he’d » 


have a snooze.” : 
_ He accordingly stretched himself upon the hybrid sofa, and 
was speedily snoring. : 
‘Any lush, Bob ? ” inquired Mr. St. Leger Bolt. 

_ “There’s just a little drop of gin in the bottle,” replied Bob, 
whose equanimity had been considerably restored by the meal of 
which he had partaken, and by the enlivening conversation of Mr. 
St. Leger Bolt, to say nothing of the scheme which that gentleman 
was about to unfold, | 

The spirit was placed on the table by Bob. St. Leger Bolt 
made as stiff a glass of grog as the spirit would allow, for he took 
-it all; and haying taken a pretty long ‘pull’ at it, handed it to 
Bob, who took a pull also. " 

“Now, Bob, my boy,’’ commenced St. Leger, ‘I’ve been down 
to Barbourne Grange to-day. I’ve seen all the people there, and 
they’ve promised me every assistance ; so now, my boy, we’ll tip.” 

‘Tip what ?’”’ inquired Bob. ae , 


| 
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“ Why, send out the names of horses in every race to win,” 
replied St. Leger. Y ree | 

Bob could not refrain from laughing outri; 


‘Bank of England at once. 
 * Will you follow me 2” inquired St. Leger. 
‘“‘Haven’t I followed you all along?” replied Bob, in a tone 
which would seem to imply that if he hadn’t followed him at all it 
would have been quite as well. 
‘You have, and now I’m going to lead you on to fortune,” 
said Mr. St. Leger Bolt, and he drank again at the gin-and-water. 
“ Attend to me,” he continued. ‘We'll have a couple of tips. 
You've seen the swag of ’em there is in all the sporting papers 
every week. Get down the pen and ink, and write what I tell 
you.” ) # 
_ Bob did as he was directed, and having placed some writing- 
paper on the table, prepared himself to follow Mr. St. Leger Bolt’s 
dictation. | ; 
_ “Let’s see, what name shall we have for one of ’em? Let me. 
_see—let me see !” 
. And Mr. St. Leger Bolt put his finger to his forehead for a_ 
-moment or two, while his inventive and imaginative faculties were 
at work. ely 
“TJ have it!” he said, slapping his thigh in an emphatic manner. 
** A ctaeon, that’s the name.” 
‘‘ Hactezon,” replied Bob, ‘‘ who was he ?” 
‘‘Why he was a great hunter, and god of the chase,” replied 
r. St. Leger Bolt. “Besides, it’s a name that will attract. Yes, 
Actzeon’s the name.”’ : 
_ “Drive on,” said Bob, dipping his pen into the ink. 
‘Very well,” said St. Leger. ‘‘ Actaon—write ‘Actzon’s 
Matchless Tips.’ ” 
All right,’*answered Bob, writing down the name. 
‘‘ Now, score it under twice,” said Mr. St. Leger. 
Bob did as he was directed. 
Mr. St. Leger Bolt then proceeded to dictate the following 
advertisement :— 
% Acraon’s Matcuiess Tres.—Acr.xon, by the desire and advice of the 
Jockey Club, and several noblemen and gentlemen at the head of some of the 
rgest racing establishments in the country, has determined upon issuing to 
the public his matchless tips. From the well-known sources of information 
ich A. possesses, he can guarantee twelve winners out of every ten races. 
is tips for the Derby, St. Leger, and.all other races (all certainties), are 
ow ready. Terms—two guineas the year; one guinea, half a year; ten 
hillings, three months; or one shilling, singleevents. Direct, BoB CHINERY, 
third bell, second door on the right, Chisel-street, Golden-square.” : 
. “There,” said St. Leger Bolt, “ that’s the sort of thing to catch 
the flats.” “s i 
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“Tt ait bad,” said Bob, grinning; “but I say, Sillinger ;” 
(we should observe that fis was an easy and rather free pro- 
nuneiation of St. Leger ;) «‘I say, Sillinger, here’s one'thing rather 
queer, aint it 2” said Bob, looking at the production of his pen. 

‘“What’s that?” inquired St. Leger. 

«From the well-known sources of information which A. pos- 
sesses, he can guarantee twelve winners out of ten races.’ How 
can that be, Sillinger ?” 

St. Leger laughed at the blunder. . me 

“Ten winners out of twelve races, Bob,” be said; “ though for 
the matter of that it might as well stand, for the flats would take 
it in just as well.” 

Bob made the necessary correction, and the advertisement was. 
perfect. 

Mr. St. Leger Bolt hereupon took it in his hand, read it over to 
himself, and then held it out at arm’s length, gazing at it with 
much gratification. Having satisfied himself by this kind of 
. inspection, he read it to Bob Chinery, to the intense delight of that 

worthy young man. 
: ‘“‘T say, Sillinger, do you think they’ll take ?’’ inquired Bob, in 


~ atone which was fall of hope, notwithstanding the question put. 


“Take?” replied St. Leger Bolt. ‘I should think se; and 
what is more, Bob, they will enable us to take too.” 

“Ha! ha! Tl tell you what it puts me in mind of, Sillinger,”’ 
said Bob, rubbing his hands. 

“What's that 2” said St. Leger Bolt. — 
“Why, them there things in the papers, where chaps sends 
money to the Chaneellor of the Exchequer.” 

‘“‘ What, conscience money ?”’ suggested St. Leger Bolt. 

‘* Oh, is that what they call it?’ returned Bob. <‘ Well, that’s 
it, then.” 

‘“‘T don’t see why it should,” said St. Leger. 

e ees they must be fools as does that ’ere,’*argued Bob. 

‘Oh! that’s the ight you put it im, is it? Well, so far, you 
are right, Bob—for the man who pays conscience money to ‘the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer announces to all the world this fact, 
that he was once a rogue and now he’s a fool. Read the advertise- 
ment once more, just to see that everything is perfectly catching.” 

Bob did so accordingly, 

‘‘ Now then for the other,” said St. Leger. “ What name shall 
we have for that? What do you think of ‘The Lively Snip ?’” 

‘No! now, Sillinger!” responded Bob, putting down the pen 
in dudgeon, “that’s too bad—eut the shop, Sulinger—cut the 
shop.” 

‘“‘ Ha, ha, ha!” roared St. Leger, ‘‘I didn’t think of it indeed 
I didn’t; excuse me, Bob, nothing personal, upon my honour!” 
and St. Leger laughed out asians: again. 
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“Take wp the pen again, Bob,” he at length said. “‘ Take up 

the pen again, Bob.” aig: 

‘Phe poor dupe did as he was desired, for I 

pen in the hands of an accomplished trickster. ; 
‘We must stick atthe head of it the name of some celebrated 

trainer, and there are two, both short and sweet, Day and Scott. 

Now, which of them shall it be?” 

_ «Why not put both?” timidly suggested Bob. 

“Bob, you're a genius—it didn’t strike me—the very thing, 

my boy,” said Mr. St. Leger Bolt. ‘‘No, Bob,” he said, after 

thinking for a moment, “ they’d tumble to that, Bob. No, Idon’t 

think they’d swallow that, Bob. Scott and Day, they would say, 

would not come together. No, Bob, your suggestion, though 

valuable, cannot be acted upon. We'll make it Day, Bob;” and 

at Mr. St. Leger Bolt’s dictation, Bob wrote the following second 

advertisement :— A 


e was but a human 


 “Joun Day’s AstounDinG Tips.—J. D. has splendid certainties for the 
forthcoming events. His nag for the Derby is at 250 to 1, and it will be — 
about 10 to 1. on him on the morning of the race. Think of that, and do not 
‘miss the opportunity of making a fortune. He has also a first-rate thing fo 
next week’s Do-’em Brown Races. The horse has been kept for this all the 
year. He is now at 20 to 1, and is sure to win ina walk. Have the tip — 
Gmmediately, if not sooner, and get on at once. Terms: no winner, no Tees 
‘if a winner, two guineas. Payable after the race.” ie 
There,” said Mr. St. Leger Bolt, ‘‘there’s another! They'll - 
tumble in upon that, my boy, like winkin’.” : 
‘7 think it do look rayther rosy myself,” replied Bob. “ But 
Asay, Sillinger, where are we,to get the winnin’ horses from, eh?” 
 &Qeave that to me, my boy!’ replied St. Leger. ‘‘ As soon 
as the letters tumble in I’ll show you the plan to pick ’em ont, and 
how to carry on the game. In the meantime, let’s get these most 
interesting announcements down to the papers. How much blunt 
did you say you had got?” 
At this question Bob pulled a wry countenance. Observing 
which, Mr. St. Leger Bolt said— | 
“Oh, Bob, Bob! you haven’t got the true soul of a speculative 
genius !”’ 7 
: “Why not?” inquired Bob. : 
" “Look at that phiz of yours, Bob, when I ask you about the 
Dhant.”’ 
a ‘Well, it is precious hard upon a cove what’s just got the sack, 
and only four-and-twenty bob in his pocket.” 

“Only four-and-twenty bob in his pocket, and I’m going £0 
oe the way to put four-and-twenty pound there. Oh, Bob, 
5.0 0) ia 

And St. Leger took another pull at the gin-and-water, with the 
airof a man who was very ill used. By the bye, this was the last 
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pull too, for it emptied the glass, which was of more than usual 
size, and held at least a pint and a half. 

“Well,” said Bob, with a very ill grace, “that’s all I’ve got, 
so what are we to do ?” 
_ “What are we to do? Now, you talk like a rational being, 
Bob. Let us see, then. These advertisements will come to two- 
and-thirty bob. We must only put ’em in one paper first; and we 


shall have lots of money next week, my boy, and we'll spend it 


like princes, won’t we?” 
Bob was not proof against this. The picture was too dazzling, 


80 he said, ‘‘ D’ye think Billy Smog would lend me a quid if I was 


to go and ask him ?” 


* Billy Smeg! what, Billy Smog over at the grocer’s in Picca- - 


dilly Pp?’ 
-**That’s him,” said Bob. 
“Of course he will,” replied St. Leger, who would have given 


the same answer if the same question had been put about any 


individual in the world. 

Peter Snipe having been roused from his “snooze,” the trio 
proceeded to Billy Smog’s, and, as St. Leger Bolt had predicted, 
_ he was induced to advance the sovereign. So, upon the strength of 
this additional capital, Peter Snipe was despatched to the news- 


paper offices with the advertisements from which St. Leger Bolt 
anticipated so much. ao 


CHAPTER IX. 


ST, LEGER BOLT AND THE TAILOR ARE EMINENTLY SUCCESSFUL IN 
THE TIP, AND PETER SNIPE GIVES FURTHER EVIDENCE OF THE 
PROBABILITY OF HIS ATTAINING FUTURE GREATNESS. 


Tue third bell at the house in Chisel Street, Golden Square, 
has been taxed to its utmost power of endurance. In fact, the 
landlady of the house has, during the day, been heard several 
times to exclaim, “ Drat that attic—there goes his bell agin !’? and 
she has once or twice conveyed her belief to “the first floor ” that 
“there’s somethin’ in the vind along of the attic, for there’s bin 
a heap of letters brought by the postman;” at which “the first 
floor” puts up her arms in astonishment, and says, in a tone 
which would imply that she knows what’s what, and where it 
comes from, “that she always thought the attic was something 
‘particular, if not above his station; ’? at which the landlady says, 
“ Very likely, ’cos why ? he’s very back’ard in his rent.” ‘ Which 
is karackterhistic of jontility, Mrs. Mottle,” says the first floor. 
“Bless yer- soul, some of the swellish people in the West End 
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never pays no rent, and gits an amazin’ amount o’ credit in con- 

sequence.” At which the landlady says, «‘ Such society aint the sort 

_she likes in her rooms; and being a plain-spoken voman, likevise 

_hardvorkin, she aint a-goin’ to be back’ard in speakin’ to nobody, 

attics or otherwise.”’ 

_ The first floor says this is quite right, and a praiseworthy spirit 

in the landlady. 

_ “ Drat that attic bell—there it goes agin’!’? exclaims the 

landlady, going out on the first floor landing, where she is run 
against, and nearly knocked down by Peter Snipe; who has come 

_ dashing down the stairs, four or five at a time, “to grab the letters,” 

as he says, ‘from the postman.”” Without stopping to propitiate 

_ the landlady, whose wrath would have been excessive had she had 
anybody handy to vent it upon, Peter dashed at the front door, 

opened it, and prepared to put out his hand, as he said, “to grab. 
a swag 0’ the letters,” but instead of the postman he encountered 
Mr. St. Leger Bolt. 

‘‘ Hollo, Rufus!’? exclaimed St. Leger Bolt, entering the 

_ passage, and making his way past Peter Snipe. 

_ “ Blowed if I didn’t think you was the a’ternoon post,”.re- 
sponded Peter, in a tone of disappointment. | 

‘‘Many letters to-day, Rufus?” inquired St. Leger, as both 
ascended the stairs. 

“ A dollop,” replied Peter Snipe, laconically. 

St. Leger Bolt chuckled to himself. 

‘“Bob’s been a waitin’ for you for an hour or more to come 
and open ’em, and he could hardly keep his fingers off of ’em, they 
looks so precious rosy and nice,” continued Peter, smacking his 
mouth, as though he were talking of something that was delicious 
to eat. 


“T wanted him to open,” he resumed; “but he wouldn’t till 
you come.”’ | 

“Very right too, Peter. Iam afraid you are getting loose in. 
your morals, Peter,’’ said Mr. St. Leger Bolt, laughing, and ascend- 
ing the third flight of stairs. ‘I think I must send you, Rufus, 
to a highly moral Sunday School.” ? 

“ Chaff away,” said Peter, complacently; “ you’re a out-and- 
out dab hand at it.” : : 

By this time, St. Leger Bolt had opened the door of the 
artment occupied by Bob Chinery. That worthy gentleman 
‘as seated by the fire smoking a very dirty German pipe, looking 
she did so with longing eyes upon a pile of letters that were 

ng on the table. f 
“Well, Bob, my boy,” exclaimed St. Leger, as he advanced to 
le fire-place, “as the crook-backed tyrant has already declared to 
e, there’s a tidy swag on ’em.” 

“Oh, aint there, Sillinger!”” replied Bob, putting his pipe on 
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to the: mantel-shelf, his eyes: glistening in anticipation of the 
opening of the letters. | 

‘Now, Rufus,” said St. Leger Bolt, taking a seat at the table, f 
“just put my hat down carefully, for it looks stunning to-day. 

Just look at the nap, Bob; isn’t it a perfect mirror? Shimes like | 
Day and Martin’s after a hearty polish. New too, Bob, bran new, 
this morning.” : 

“Where did you—” buy it? Bob was going to say, taking up 
the hat and examining it; but recollecting that St. Leger Bolt | 
never bought anything, he corrected himself and said, ‘‘ Where did ‘ 
—, this off at?” handing the article referred to to. Peter 
Snipe. we, 

“Oh, nevermind; there it is, aint it? that’s all we’ve got to 
look ati Now for the letters.’ And St. Leger Bolt turned up 
the cuffs of his coat, as though he were about to perform some 
surgical operation. Undoubtedly he had “subjects” enough 
before him—perhaps “ victims” would be the better expression. 

Bob Chinery and Peter Snipe came up close to the table, and 
looking at St. Leger Bolt, as: he took up the: first letter, with an 


expression on theix countenances’ similar to that which a hungry 
pauper would wear who was’ looking atia person about to supply. 


him with a plate of meat. 7 ; 

‘Number one,” said Mr. St. Leger Bolt; ‘always: take care 
of him, Bob,” he continued, laughing, and opening one of the 
letters. | | 

“That's the chap’ you looks arter’so precious sharp,” observed 
Peter Snipe. 
“Don't be personal,” said St. Leger; with the utmost good 
humour. 

“TJ aint,” replied Peter; “ there warn’t nothing personal about 
that—it’s true.” | | 

“Peter, shut that potato trap of yours; I am going'to:read | 
what number one says,” observed St. Leger Bolt, holding up the 
letter he had opened, and arranging it for reading: 

“Number one, Bob, says he has enclosed a stamped envelope 
for John Day’s tip for the Great Metropolitan, and if it’s a good 
one, he’ won't: forget him when it) comes off. He’ signs himself 
John Green, (good name that, said St. Leger, in a parenthesis,) and 
sends four postage stamps for further communication. That aint 
badfor ano winner; no fee’ tip; but where’s Actzon’s lot, they , 
are the boys; never mind John Day’s. lot, until we've exhausted 
Aetaeon’s.” a . ee pi 

«That's just what I said,” observed Peter, producing a bundle 
of letters: that he had: obtained:from the address of the Actecon | 
tip. “ What I said to Bob was, ‘ Bob, look arter the letters with 
the blunt, and blow the John Day’s’” LQ GML OL 

 “VYouwere right, Rufus, and at the same time wrong, Rufus, 
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Look after the letters with the money, Rufus; but don’t blow the 
Jetters to John Day. Hand ’em to me, Rufus. ” 
_ And Peter Snipe handed over the bundle, which was very small 
jndeed, compared with the mass on the table that had been 
addressed to John Day. 
St. Leger Bolt untied, the bundle and. counted: the letters, 
There were forty-seven. 
“* Now that isn’t bad,” observed St. Leger. ‘“ Forty-seven, 
frst go off, is really not bad: Now we will try number one 
again,’ and he opened one of the letters. 
‘* Very good,” said he to himself, after he had read. the letter. 
ear what Billy Button says, He has enclosed a post-ofiice. 
rder for two-and-six, and requests to be forwarded immediately 
taeon’s tip for the Great Metropolitan. He pledges his davy to 
send the per centage if the tip wins. Never mind about the tip 
mmning,”’ exclaimed Mr. St. Leger Bolt, “ so long as. the post- 
office orders come in. Lie you there, sir,” and! he put the: 
envelope that was in the letter of Billy Button on one side. 

_ “ Now, here’s number two,” said St. Leger; “‘ what does es 
gay ®” and he opened a second letter, from which there fell another 
post-office order on the table. 

_ Look at that, Bob; didn’t I tell you that. Fortune would 
smile upon us? Look at that !” 

_ * Ah! said) Bob, with a kind of intensified gasp at the luck 
that was opening upon them. 

© Another half-bull,” said St. Avi looking at the post-office 
ler. ‘* What does the letter say P—let’s see!” and he then read 
letter, which purported to. come from one’ Sally Mags, who 
nformed Mister Actaeon how she, and Betsy the cook, and Thomas, 
e pious footman, in Bedford Square, sometimes put a little: on a 
orse or two, unbeknown to the master and missis, which was 
rews, if the truth must be spoke: they wished. to have Mister 
cteeon’s tip, which she hoped was jennywine, which they felt 
clined to put something on, leastways Thomas; who, being pious, 
ad to do his betting when he went to meeting on Wednesday 
enin’s, which being conshyhenshus. he always did atween 7 and 
» She then went on to inform Mr. Acteon that Thomas had 
ron a good deal on Double Dealer and: The Methodist, and if Mr. 
etzeon could. but send ’em another Double) Dealer or J Methodist 
next Metropolitan; he should hear from,’em again. 

“ That’s rather a: long-winded. affair,’ said St. Leger, putting 
wu. the letter and the envelope inside. 

Peter Snipe gave it as his opinion that it was all gammon, and - 
d he didn’t like people wot was pious, specially flunkies. 

“Look at the half-bulls, my boy,” said Bob Chinery, who 
Ww a ners twink clear pone to emamelpaiion fiom the. shay 
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‘“ Now, Bob, get the pen and ink, because,” said St. Leger 
Bolt, ‘‘ we must have method in our business now. I prophesy 
that we shall have a swimming business. I shall be a true 
prophet there, at all events.” | 

The tailor reached down the pen and ink as he was desired, and 
then St. Leger Bolt handed him a small memorandum-book, which 
he took from his pocket. : 

‘‘ There, Bob,” he said, “ that will be our ledger—in fact, we 
_ may call it our Great St. Leger Stakes. Ha! ha! ha !—not bad 

that, eh?” and he laughed at his own joke. : 

‘“You’re a ripper, Sillinger,’’ said Bob, while Peter Snipe, who 
was leaning with his elbows on the table, grinned with delight. 

‘Now then,” said St. Leger, not heeding the compliment, 


“put down Billy Button 2s, 6d., and Sally Mags 2s. 6d., Metrop. _ 


Handicap.” 

Bob did as he was desired, and looked up at St. Leger to 
indicate that he had finished. St. Leger had by this time opened 
another letter, and this one made him exclaim “ Devilish good !’’' 

‘““What’s that?” inquired the tailor and Peter Snipe, in a 
breath. 

_ “Take everything calmly,” replied the imperturbable St. Leger 
Bolt; “all in regular order, Bob. Sit down, Mr. Book-keeper, 
and enter as I shall direct.” 

Bob sat down, and opened his mouth with anxious expectation. 

‘‘* Captam Hookey Fumble, 10th Indefensibles ;? put him down 
in large letters,” and down he went in the ledger. 

‘‘A subscriber for half a year, one guinea,” continued St. 
Leger; at which Peter Snipe clapped his hands, and declared that 
that was plummy, and no flies. 3 

_ “Captain Hookey Fumble has also the courtesy to enclose a 
dozen postage stamps to facilitate communication and to provide 
against contingencies, so I will just put them in my pocket for 
safety,” said St. Leger, and he did so accordingly. ee 

The next letter he opened contained a post-office order for 2s. 6d., 
and came from some town in the north, and informed Mr. Actseon 
that the writer required a tip for anything that was good for the 
half-crown enclosed. - | | 

‘‘ Put him down,” said St. Leger, and down he went. ) 

St. Leger proceeded with his labours and opened the letters. 

The next he came to was also a half-crown enclosure, from a 
_ gentleman who wished Mr. Acton to be particular in sending 


his tip well sealed up, because the writer was anxious that his . 


wife should not be made acquainted with the fact that he ever 
made bets. oy one 
‘Put him down, poor devil!” said St. Leger Bolt, compas- 
sionately, and Bob Chinery put “the poor devil’? down accordingly. 
The next letter. that St. Leger Bolt opened ran as follows,— 
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hand writing being of that character which clearly indicates 
at the writer is not experienced in that respect. 

_ «Mister Acteen; me and mi brother, and his wife’s unkle, 
t’s Bill wot wyrks at factree, and his mate, as clubbed togeethar, 
d has riz a lb, which we intends putting on-you’re tip, wich you 
e to sen if so be as you ken it’s a good ’un, as we means to try, 
and if so be as it wins for ’un, Bill says as he’ll send you some 
ack puddins as his wyf made wen t’ould sow was killed.—Yorne 
md ceteyry, — B. WHILKS.” 
St. Leger laughed at this letter heartily, and cried out to Bob, 
Down with him,” and “B. Whilks” had his name entered in the 

ger forthwith. , 

_ Peter Snipe “ hoped that the black puddings would come; they 
yas one of his weaknesses.” 

“We'll have a black pudding fuddle, Rufus, when they come,” 

id St. Leger. 
*‘That’s about the size of it; hear, hear!’’ said Peter. 
St. Leger went on with the letters, and they all contained half. 
crowns. Some came from people in distant parts of the country ; 
ome from boys, some from small tradesmen, and all from persons 
vho, from their letters, would be duped by anything that appeared 
in the shape of a sharp advertisement. Such are the persons 
pon whom such delicate characters as St. Leger Bolt thrive 
uxuriantly. 

“Now, what do you think of this, Bob? Here you see the 
first haul is six pound six; aint it magnificent?” inquired St. 
4eger. : 
me Prime!” ejaculated the tailor, who gazed with admiration upon 
St. Leger. 

' Now, upon the strength of this we must have a spread at once, 
for I haven’t dined to-day,” said St. Leger. 

‘‘ Hear, hear!” said Peter. — 

So Peter Snipe was despatched to a neighbouring larder to 
order a good dinner—the best they had got in cut, for three— 

No! say four,” said St. Leger. Peter at once proceeded on his 

mission, which included, besides ordering the dinner, the ordering 
f one bottle of champagne, four bottles of double stout, five shil- 
mgs worth of cigars, and a bottle of brandy. 
© But I say, Sillinger,” said Bob Chinery, ‘‘ we must Keep the 
ame alive, you know.” 
_‘“ Why, of course we must,” replied St. Leger Bolt, opening 
ie other letters on the table. 
- “Well, then, how are we to send out the horses?” inquired 
e tailor. ‘ 

“T’ll show you as soon as Rufus comes in,” and St. Leger 
roceeded to open the whole of the letters addressed to John 
lay, all of which asked for the tips—no winner, no fee. 
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Peter Snipe very speedily returned loaded with his purchases, 
having succeeded in getting some of the post-office orders, to the 
extent of 30s., cashed at some of the shops. Pending the 
arrival of the dinner, St. Leger Bolt proceeded to open before 
Bob Chinery and Peter Snipe his mode of proceeding with 
reference to picking out the winner in the different races. _ 

: ‘Now, you see this bag,’ he said to the tailor, producing a 
leather bag from his pocket. ‘‘This I must call our lucky bag. 
Very good: hold that, Rufus,” and he handed the bag to Peter. 
He then took from his pocket a printed list of the horses in the 
race, and cutting the names into slips, folded each up and put 
them, first having weeded them of all the doubtful horses, into 
the bag. 

‘‘Now shake ’em up, Rufus,” said St, Leger. 

Peter did as he was directed. A 

“Now, Bob, draw four, one at a time, out of the bag,” he 
continued. | 
. The delighted tailor did as he was directed, and placed the 
drawings on the table. _. 

‘‘ There,’’ exclaimed St. Leger, ‘‘these are the wimners; they 
must be copied mto each envelope here, and sent as.John Day’s 
tip.” 


delight. ‘8’ help me, it’s rippin.” 

The orders which Peter Snipe had executed, had, as we have 
said, exhausted thirty shillings of the proceeds of the letters, 
which left £5°6s. Two guineas of this Mr. St. Leger Bolt said 
he would take as premium for the idea of the tip. Bob Chinery 
looked rather blank at this, but then he was powerless before St. 
Leger, whom he now began to look upon as belonging to.a superior 
order of beings. Pending the production of the dinner which 
Peter Snipe had ordered, St. Leger Bolt drew up two flaming 
advertisements for next week’s Sunday papers. These, upon 

computation, it was calculated would absorb the £3 that was 
left, consequently there would be none for Bob Chinery to go on 
with. This made the whole trio look rather blank, especially 
Bob and Peter. Just at this moment a brass band was heard to 
strike up in the street, and Peter Snipe having looked out of the 
window for a moment, came up to the table, put his cap.on his 
head, and saying that the ‘ads warn’t a going to be stopped for a 
bob or two,” rushed precipitately out of the room, 

St. Leger Bolt looked at Bob Chinery with his mouth wide 
open with astonishment, at this remarkable proceeding on the part 
of Peter Snipe. ‘The crook-backed tyrant must have been 
tapping the brandy,’ he said, and he looked at the brandy bottle. 
but the cork had not been removed. ‘‘ Strange,” he said; ‘‘ what 
do you think of it, Bob 2” ) mo a 


py 
‘“‘You’re a genus, Sillinger,’”’ said the tailor, in an ecstacy of 
= ’ y 
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Bob did not know what to think of it, but gave it as his opinion 
nat there was a devilish deal more in Peter than St. Leger was 
ware of. : 2 
«A devilish deal more, I thould think there must be,” replied 
. Leger, “for it strikes me he’s been reading too much of that 
anguinary Chronicle for his welfare.” 
Walker,” said Bob Chinery; “the Baron aint to be took in 
no gammon o’ that sort. He’ll keep himself out o’ trouble, 
oter will, never fear, Sillinger—he’s an out and outer at a 
inch.” 
Well, all I can say is,” replied St. Leger Bolt, “that his 
roceedings just now appear to me to be both precipitate and 
mysterious, but, however, I suppose he’ll come back, and whether 
he'll bring his tail with him, of course, Bob, remains to be seen, as 
‘some people say—somewhere;” and Mr. St. Leger Bolt proceeded 
to.arrange and fold the letters that were on the table. 
Presently Peter returned out of breath, and threw his cap full 
of coppers on to the table. — | 
“There,” said he, in triumph, ‘there’s enough to keep usa 
oin’ for a couple o’ days.” 
“Why, Rufus, what till have you been robbing?” exclaimed 
St. Leger Bolt, in a tone of a little alarm. 

“JT aint robbed no till,”’ responded Peter. 

“How did you get this dollop of browns then?’ inquired Sé. 
Leger. 
Peter informed St. Leger and Bob that, seeing a very respect- 
able crowd round the brass-band in the street, a thought had struck 
‘him. While the band were playing away, he had taken his cap 
und the crowd, as though he were one of the party to the band, 
and, as he graphically expressed himself, swept the lot, and then 
mizzled. ; 
St. Leger Bolt roared again at this display of genius on the 
part of Peter Snipe. He slapped his thigh, the table, the chimney- 
‘piece; everything he came near, indeed; he was frantic in his 
delight, and declared that now he saw indeed that Peter was in- 
tended for great things. For this splendid display of ability, he 
should share in the proceeds of the tips, the proportions of which 
ne (St. Leger Bolt) would arrange, and they should all swim in 
the same boat together. 
Peter Snipe had elevated himself in the opinion of St. Leger 

lt, and that gentleman declared that he would always keep Peter 
Jer his wing, at which Peter rather irreverently said “pickles.” 

Jow the dinner came, and the three fell to in earnest, for never 
as there such a banquet in that house before. They enjoyed 
selves thoroughly, and they made a night of it, for it was late 
fore they issued forth—Peter Snipe and all. _ 
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CHAPTER X. 
DICK’S FIRST MOUNT. 


As the racing season, so far as the chief and important meet- 
ings were concerned, had closed before Dick Diminy was received 
into the establishment of Sir Brigwell Fleece, no opportunity had 
yet been afforded of Dick’s visiting, professionally, any of the 
localities which are celebrated for their race-meetings; but, not- 
withstanding the late period of the year, there were yet two or 


three meetings remaining in the racing fixtures, although they. 


were not of such importance as to offer much attraction to any 
-but those who resided in their immediate neighbourhood. 

One of these meetings was the Autumn gathering of Domeburn, 
better known in the neighbourhood as Do-’em-brown, a small 
country town, whose outskirts touched upon the domain of Sir 
Brigwell Fleece, who was the patron and the great man of the 
place and neighbourhood. This meeting would scarcely have 
found a place in the records of the turf upon its own merits ; but 
as it had always been supported by Sir Brigwell Fleece, ever: 
since the commencement of his turf Gareer, it had gradually risen 
in importance, until its chief race, the Domeburn Stakes, with £30 
added by Sir Brigwell Fleece, never failed to secure a very respec- 
table acceptance. This meeting was about to be held, and it was 
anticipated that it would be the most successful and the most 
brilliant that had ever taken place at Domeburn, inasmuch as the 
large and aristocratic company, which had assembled at Bar- 
bourne Grange, were to be present, and for their accommodation, 
special provision had been made in the Grand Stand. 

Sir Brigwell Fleece happened to have but one horse engaged 
in the Domeburn Handicap, and this was an unnamed filly, which 
had been entered merely to fill up Sir Brigwell Fleece’s nomi- 
_ nation in the handicap, and without any anticipation of success by 

her owner. Indeed, although a three year old, she had never 
been tried, but she had started two or three times in previous 
races, and had not distinguished herself in any. This filly had 
the lowest weight in the handicap, and: Singleton Preece had 
decided upon sending her in the race just to swell the field of 
starters. : : ee 

It will be recollected, that after Dick’s startling adventure in 
the park on Isleworth, he was spoken kindly to, and_ much 
noticed by Lady Agnes Leeson. Indeed, so much notice did her 
ladyship take of Dick, that he felt quite vain, and every now and 
then cast furtive glances to where Billy Smout and his com- 
panions were standing, to see if they noticed the attention which 
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he was receiving. This they had not failed to do, and Dick 
Piminy was not a little glorified thereby. In consequence of the 
notice which Lady Agnes Leeson extended to Dick, and from the 
powers he had displayed in the management of Isleworth, Dick 
was promoted on the spot—the scene of his first performance—to © 
the post of attendant upon Isleworth, an honour which almost 
intoxicated Dick, for it was an elevation so great, that he had, as» 
et, not even cast his eyes towards it. His promotion, however, 
aad taken place, although he himself could scarcely believe it, 
en as he led Isleworth back towards the stables. When he - 
arrived there, he was most enthusiastically congratulated by Billy 
Smout and his companions, and not the least pleasing part of 
their bearing towards Dick was, that they exhibited no symptoms 
whatever of jealousy of the good fortune which had befallen Dick, - 
and the elevation to which he had attained. Probably, if they had ~ 
een in another walk of life, and had belonged to the highly en-— 
ightened portion of the community, they would have acted dif- 
ferently, because there are those of the very enlightened classes 
ho hold that success or ability in anything is an unpardonable 
offence, only to be expiated by the party displaying it being hunted 
he if he should not have the power to withstand such a visi- 
tation. 
The party at the Grange has been augmented in numbers, and 
e dining-room displays a noble array of rank and fashion. The 
races at Domeburn are to take place in two days, and the addi- 
tional visitors have come down to be of Sir Brigwell Fleece’s 
party in the stand. Lady Agnes Leeson, having ascertained that 
Sir Brigwell Fleece has a horse in the race, has extracted a 
promise from Sir Brigwell Fleece that Dick Diminy shall ride it. » 
“Not,” says Sir Brigwell, “that I think you are advancing the 
prospects of that young gentleman; for this animal, that he will 
have to ride, is one of our weeds, and has no more chance of doing 
anything in the race than your hack has.” Lady Agnes “did not: 
care for that,” she said, ‘“‘as she wanted to see the little fellow in 
his jockey costume, and Sir Brigwell Fleece’s colours.” They were 
eep scarlet, 
_ Singleton Preece had been informed that Dick was to ride the 
ittle Britain filly, and that worthy gentleman had communicated 
fact to Dick, who immediately retired to his room to write to 
mother and father to acquaint them of his good fortune. 

When Mrs. Diminy read Dick’s letter, she was in an ecstacy of 
elight, and ran wildly about to all her neighbours to acquaint 
m with the news. All her friends entered into her feelings 
rmly, and it was very soon arranged that a goodly party should 
rt on the morning of the races to cheer Dick Diminy on the 
asion of his first mount. 

Domeburn race-course, although limited in size, is nevertheless 


who are talking to them now over the panels of the phaeton, and 
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picturesque, and well calculated for the purposes to which it is 
applied. It is the morning of the races, and the country folks, 
from all quarters of the compass, are pouring down upon the 
scene of action. Although it is the last day of November, yet the 
sun shines brightly out, and, as there has been some rain lately, 
the grass is of a rich deep green, and is very velvety in appear- 
ance, The spectators assemble at the top end of the course, oppo- 
site to, and on each side of the stand, which, being built entirely of 
wood, is much more useful than ornamental. From the winning 
post down to the bend of the course, which commences the straight 
run. in, there is a line of vehicles of all descriptions, from the 


aristocratic phaeton of the tip-top farmer, who occupies eight | 


hundred acres under Sir Brigwell Fleece, to the potato cart of 
the husbandman, who cultivates his quarter of an acre, and hoes 
the turnips up at the Grange. And the occupants of the carriages 


are just as motley as the equipages. The daughters of the tip-top 


farmer are perfectly dazzling in their dresses, while the one with | 
the long dark ringlets and sly black eyes looks like an empress 
from. the Hast. It must have taken these young ladies many 
hours: to perfect their toilet, but not so those two young men 


drinking sherry out of a horn. They don’t care for fashion, for 
they have brown leggings and capacious shooting-jackets on. 
They are the brother and the cousin of the young ladies, and are 
rising young farmers. But then, if they are not elegant, there is 
somebody in the carriage who is. Young Spratter, the son of old 
farmer Spratter, of Deadman’s Hollow Farm, has accompanied the 
young ladies, for he has an eye to one of them, although public 
opinion of Domeburn is not decided at present as to which 
itis. Look athim! If the young farmers who are drinking out 
of horns at the carriage door, are attired according to their sta- 
tion, he, at all events, is in keeping with the carriage. Observe 
his dress. He has a seven-and-sixpenny stock in full bloom— 
sky blue, with crimson roses worked into it. His waistcoat is 
really glittering, and, as a friend of the young ladies observed at 
starting, looks ‘quite distringus.”” It is crimson velvet, with 
golden stripes. It is the richest thing that has been seen in 
Domeburn for many years. His trowsers we need not descend to, 
although they are quite in keeping with the other items of his attire. 
His coat is of the Newmarket cut—is green in colour, and has 
bright buttons of the highest polish ; he has a white hat, and his 
gloves are of the best slate-coloured. silk at one-and-nine, It is 
quite a mistake to suppose that Domeburn cannot turn out some- 
thing great. when occasion requires it. This young gentleman’s 
conversational powers are not brilliant, but then, we ought not to 
expect powers of that description and distinguished appearance 
combined in the same individual; nor are they in this case, Inas~ 
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wuch as the only observation that we heard this gentleman make. 
nile we were near him, was addressed to the young ladies’ bro- 

and was to this effect, “Them there turnips a yourn looks 

firs. Diminy and her party have arrived upon the course some 

e, and they are walking up and down the enclosure. Mrs. 

Piminy, the centre of the throng, displays no little dignity under 

ha circumstances.” She is dressed in something better than her 
ast, for, by a great effort of genius on the part of a young and. 
sing milliner in Aylesbury, a bonnet has been produced for Mrs. 
Diminy, which she has on now, which had completely dazzled the 
*nhabitants of Bluffer’s Court. There were several smock frocks 
in Mrs. Diminy’s party, and -the hearts that beat beneath them 
were all enlisted on the side of Dick Diminy, and fervent were the 
wishes that came from them for his success. Tom Diminy had 
dt a new velveteen jacket for the occasion, and Mrs. Diminy had. 
nduced him to wear a pair of new white Berlin gloves, which Tom 
reckly said were very uncomfortable, and made him feel as though 
his hands were in two pockets of chaff. What sort of feeling that 
was, of course he ought to know. 

Tt is now very near the time for the commencement of the 
‘sports of the day, and the course is thronged with people from all 
the neighbourhood round. An effective force of three rural con- 
stables has been secured, to keep the running ground clear, and 
cone of these has been mounted on a hack, and is ornamented with 
‘ayved hunting coat. He looks very official, but he is clearly not at 
this ease. Independent of any physical discomfort which he may 
suffer, he has to undergo a constant fire of raillery from the popu- 
lace, by whom he is well known in private life. 

There ig a commotion observed at the end of the course, and 
‘now, through the opening crowd, the carriages from the Grange 
‘are seen coming up the course to the stand. As they pass towards 
this spot, Mrs. Diminy rushes from her party, imbued with the 
“belief that she shall see Dick in Sir Brigwell Fleece’s carriage, 
such an anticipation having been created by the glowmg account 
which Dick had given his mother of the kind manner in which he 
had been treated by Lady Agnes Leeson. Of course, she did not 
gee Dick in the position she had anticipated, and she rejomed her 
arty, who made their way towards the judge’s chair. Arrived 
rere, Mrs. Diminy took up her position with her arms clasping the 
inning post. : 
The Barbourne Grange party having settled into their places on 
y stand, the bell for clearing the course rang out from a pole, and 
mediately there was a rush of people to the side of the course. 
the course having been cleared, the bell for saddling rang, and. 

esently the horses for the coming struggle made their appearance 
ith their attendants, 
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‘“There’s my Dick,” screamed Mrs. Diminy with frantic 
delight, and clapping her hands as Dick led the Little Britain filly 
up. the course himself, all ready booted and spurred, and fully 
attired for his first mount. ‘“ There’s my Dick—hooray, Dick |.” 

. This exclamation of Mrs. Diminy attracted the attention of one 
of the keepers of the course, who came up to her, and said she. 
““musn’t stand there again the pooast.” 

“IT shall stand here and see my Dick, with colours o’ the 
riders,” valiantly exclaimed Mrs, Diminy, and clipping the post 
firmer than before. 

‘‘T tell you, you musn’t; it ’structs the J udge’s sight,” replied 
the agricultural guard. 

‘“‘T sticks here,’ said Mrs, Diminy, with the most determined - 
firmness. 

Qh! you be the Quane, I s’pose,”’ said the constable, grinning, 

_ “No, I baint the Quane,”’ replied Mrs, Diminy, “ but I’s Dick 
Diminy’s mother, and that’s as good.” 

“You be little Dick’s mother!” exclaimed the rural official ; | 
“oh! well I be glad a that, don’t you stir then.” | 

Mrs. Diminy did not intend to stir, and so she said. All is 
now prepared for the start, and the horses are at the post. 
Singleton Preece is there too on his cob, and he gives some final , 
instructions to Dick as to how he shall ride in the race. Dick is 
directed to “ wait,’? and see what sort of horses he has to contend 

_ with, and if in the last time round he should find that the filly has 
_ anything in her, he is to make a race of it, and let her go at the 
_ last bend for home. 

ee On the stand, the distinguished party from the Grange, con- 
_ spicuous amongst whom is Lady Agnes Leeson, bring their 
_ glasses to bear upon the prancing steeds at the starting post. 
Lady Agnes Leeson has her attention at this moment divided 
between the starting post and the winning post; for, touching Sir 
Brigwell Fleece on the arm, she calls his attention to that good- 
humoured-looking country woman who has her arms clasped 
round the winning post. Mrs. Diminy at this moment is holding 
vociferously forth to her own party upon the distinguished honour 
she knows is in store for Dick. A loud shout from thousands of. 
throats proclaims that the horses are off, and, in another instant, 
they are seen in the distance coming round the bend at the lower 
end of the course, all close together. The Diminy party stretch 
ther necks and bodies as far as they can over the ropes. ‘‘ Dick’s 
a-leadin’,”’ says one, in a subdued tone; “ No, a yunt,”’ replies 
another, who has a better view, “he’s behind some’ere—here tha 
be;” and in another instant the phalanx of competitors dash past 
the stand, Dick Diminy lying in what is technically called ‘the 
ruck,” or, in common parlance, “the tail,” Mrs. Dimmy had 
intended to give Dick a loud word of encouragement as he passed, 
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but before she could get it past her lips, the horses were going 
dowm the other side of the: course. So she reserved her strength 
forthe next turn round. The horses had to pass the stand three 
times—that is, they had to: go: twice round the course, and run in 
towin, Almost before the: spectators: had: recovered their breath 
after the first turn; the horses: were round again, and again ap- 
proaching the stand. Loud shouts cheered ow the competitors, 
and the spectators: gave way to frantic gesticulations. Ag the 
horses passed the stand a second time, Mrs, Diminy gushed forth 
a “bravo, Di-i-i-ck;’’ and.now the exciting moment came. The 
country people, who lined each side of the course, perspired with 
excitement, The men took off their hats and wiped their fore- 


heads, while the women. fanned. themselves with their pocket 
handkerchiefs. | | | 

The horses are turning for the straight run in, and the interest 
and excitement are intense. The shouts rise into a roar, and, as 


the horses approach the distance chaii, the cries become distinct 
and coherent. “‘Jerimy Diddler’s beat!’’ “Dusty Bob wins!” 
“Noa, a don’t, Vixen wins” “A wunt, for a pot blue’s got 1t— 
no, a haint, its red—hooray.’” The raee-is left with four, and one 
of these is the filly ridden: by Dick Diminy, The four are neck 
and neck—the whips go crack, craelt, with measured strokes—the 
shouting that fills the air animates: both: horses and riders, and both 

exert every muscle to obtaimthe victory. In:another instant the 
are at the post, and, by a. convulsive effort, the Little Britain filly 
_ elears her competitors by halfa length, and Dick Diminy, amidst 
a deafening roar that might. be heard across the country miles and 
miles away, wins in his first mount.. The fact, however, is not yet 
proclaimed to the assembled crowd, who, now that the horses have 
: passed, fill up the course, and rush: to where the judge is preparing 
| to hoist the winner’s number. Ais:soon as Dick’s number is ob- 
| served, a louder shout proclaims: how welcome is the victory, A 
hundred voices declare that their owners knew it would be so, and 
take credit to themselves for their foresight. And now the winner 
comes back towards the weighing stand, surrounded by an admir- 
ing crowd. The crowd; however, is not sufficient to keep Mrs. | 
Diminy out. She rushes up to the horse’s side and declares that 
she will carry Dick into the weighing stand,. and. acting upon that 
declaration, she proceeds to lay violent hands upon. Dick, and he 
is speedily taken: from the’ saddle, amidst the noisy delight of the 

+ crowd.. : 

_ “Stop! stop; mother” 
bodily off; “stop, I must tak 
Whe saddle is: removed from: the: horse's. back—Mrs. Diminy 


= 


ys Dick, as she is carrying him 
my saddle with me.” 


ea 
#3 


“keeping a tight hold of Dick.. Dick takes it on his arm, and Mrs. 
~ Diminy, spite of his Kicking: and struggling, bears him bodily off, 
amidst the uproarious shouts and laughter of the crowd, _ 
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ys. Diminy deposits Dick, who has in vain struggled in the 
g of his mother, in the weighing room—or tent, for it is & 
stent; they are very primitive at Domeburn,—and then giving 
< a hearty kiss, she rushes out to join her party. ae 
Dick had not been overwhelmed by the excitement conse= 
nt upon his winning the race, he would have felt a little 
amed at the behaviour of his mother, but all that sort of thing 
‘panished from his mind as he sat in the scale to be weighed. 
While undergoing that operation, as though to give his triumph 
sreatest éclat possible, the élite of the Grange party came in 
‘see him weighed. Lady Aones Leeson was leaning this time 
, the arm of Lord Fillestone, a little better specimen of the 
tish Peerage than Lord Hervey Finney. Lady Agnes Leeson 
| Dick to call wpon her at the Grange im the morning, when she 
d present him with a memorial of his victory, which had been 
well achieved. , 
‘The august party having left the tent, Dick put on his: little 
a coat, and hastened out to join his father and mother, and 
ir party, and by them, of course, he was received with delight 
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CHAPTER XI. 


JR BRIGWELL FLEECE HAS OTHER VISITORS, AND COMING EVENTS: 
BEGIN TO CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE. : 


- Jo far this history has oscillated, as it were, between the abodes 
yf Sir Brigwell Fleece and that of Bob Chinery, in Chisel Street, 
Golden Square, London. We cannot say that, as yet, it has had 
anything to do with the residence of Mr. St. Leger Bolt, for the 

mple reason that that worthy gentleman _ never allowed even his 
d dearest friend to know where he resided, as he desired 
people dark, as he very frequently expressed it. It is 


aturally enterprising habits could not remain in one place of 
yode long without being discovered; such is the prying curiosity 
especially of the amall-tradesman class, with respect to 
dividuals as My. St. Leger Bolt. The versatility 
i this history, at all events we hope 80, one 
striking contrasts. But the world itself is made of contrasts 
ich form one huge harmonious whole. ae 
_ How great are the contrasts which present themselves in every 
yuarter of this mighty metropolis! Beneath the very walls of the 
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palace which is the home of the greatest sovereign in the world, 


_ the humble abode of poverty rises and jostles, as it were, the 


magnificence which is near it. Separated only by a wall, the 
scions of the greatest home in the realm and the lowliest children 
of toil perform their tiny sports each day, and scarcely know 
and never think of their close proximity to each other. It is 
true that the great strides which wealth has made of late years 
have gone very far to create an exclusive district for the wealth 
orders of society, and day by day that district is extending itself; 
but still the palace and the cellar—the noble dwelling of a mighty 
prince, and the wretched lodging of a toiling widow, are close 
together, and are scarcely separated by the breadth of even one 
short street. But this wide world, and every petty history of 
its tiniest inhabitants, are but the changing scenes of startling 
contrast. In the dark future of the life of every one is bound up 
a destiny, which the wisdom of a beneficent Providence has, in 
mercy, placed beyond our mental vision; while in the records of the 
past strange events are chronicled, which, anticipated and known 
before they had become realised, would have made men mad; and 
80, from day to day, we push upon our journey, and as the rocks 
of disappointment rise up suddenly before us, so we surmount 
them as we can, succeeding generally, because the checks we all 
must meet have not been magnified by anticipation, nor rendered 
impassable by the contemplation even of an instant. 

The winter has passed away, and as it has been a mild one, 
Dick Diminy has had his time fully occupied in attending to Isle- 
worth. He has had to ride him in all his gallops, and the horse 
has progressed most favourably under his care, The bright green 
of spring is tinging’ the open country, and once again the racing 
season has commenced. The first engagement that Sir Brigwell 
Fleece has, is for Isleworth, and that is in the great stake known 
as the Two Thousand Guineas, and for that stake Isleworth is 
now put into sharp and active training. Dick Diminy, since this 
active training has commenced, hag been most assiduous in his 
attentions upon his charge, and each day he feels more proud of 
it, and he would have continued to feel much pride in it, if it 
had not been checked by Singleton Preece, in this wise :—It was 
not more than a fortnight from the Two Thousand Guineas day, 
when Singleton Preece, one morning, came into the stable with a 
man whom Dick had never seen before; after that, they 
frequently came together, and on one occasion, when Singleton 
Preece thought Dick had left the stable, he overheard a con- 
versation, which caused him ultimately to take a step which 
will be found to have an important bearing upon his future 
career. 

Sir Brigwell Fleece was the hereditary possessor of one of 
those estates which are mighty evidences of a nation’s wealth. 
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had succeeded to his vast inheritance when he was com- 
tively young, but at an age at which he had already ranged 
ugh those strange labyrinths which compose the life of those 
“having amply the means to do so, seek’ nothing but the 
cation of material pleasures and sensual enjoyments. These, 
en they can be obtained in profusion, and at command, soon 
J upon the sense of enjoyment of those within whose reach 
ey are placed, and in such case, the favoured members of the 
sat human family to which we all belong, soon become 
vated, and lose the taste for even those enjoyments which 
y once, when they were novel, pursued with great avidity and 
ntense relish. So it was with Sir Brigwell Fleece, who, after 
ing run the usual course, became that most wretched of all 
ngs—a man without a pleasure, without a pursuit, until the 
Turf presented its attractions suddenly before him, and then he 


this, to him, novel scene, he very soon became the victim of many 

snares, which, in that strange circle, are ever rife to entrap the 

inexperienced and the unwary. 

Sir Brigwell Fleece had never been plundered by chicanery 

before, and now, although he felt galled at being made the victim 

f a trickster’s snare, it did not diminish his ardour for the new 
pursuit he had found. He had a clear and calculating mind, and 

had the spirit of retaliation, if not of revenge, deeply fixed within 

m. Having been plundered to a considerable extent in his ini- 

tory steps upon the Turf, he plunged into its vortex, animated 

y a desire to show that he could turn the tables upon those who 

d taught him the most lasting of all lessons, experience. After 

is first season his success was chequered, but his mind was bent 
ypon the one great object, and hence his interest in the sport never 
lagged. There was a feeling within him, a kind of admixture of 
venge and pride which ever actuated him, and uftder which he 
vas patient, and coolly waited his day. As he sits in his library 
10w, with the journals of the day before him, that feeling is strong 
thin him, He has now been some years on the Turf, but his 
opportunity has not presented itself yet, but he believes it is 
dawning upon him. 

In Singleton Preece, Sir Brigwell had found a willing helper in 
schemes which were now the very soul which animated the 
ronet. He it was whom Sir Brigwell Fleece consulted on all 
ecasions upon matters connected with the stud—he it was who, 
ith “‘ bated breath and whispering humbleness,”’ suggested many 
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of the proceedings which were soon to be linked with the name of 
Sir Brigwell Fleece. He was just the man for Sir Brigwel] 
Hleece, and the baronet was just the man for Singleton Preece, 
They had congenial minds, and might have exchanged their rela. 
tive positions without exchanging garments—they would have been 
the same men still. 

It had been observed of late that the trainer was very fre- 
quently with Sir Brigwell Fleece in close consultation of mornings, 
He would remain with his worthy master in the library for hours 
together, and on his exit from the house, those who had the oppor- 
tunity of observing, could not fail to perceive that, as he left the 
house, Singleton Preece indulged in a chuckle, which would seem 
to give him intense satisfaction, for he would rub his hands to- 
gether vigorously, and shrug his shoulders, and give those out- 
ward signs which always indicate that.a man is on particularly 
good terms with himself, and has that within which makes the 
heart light. ! 

Singleton Preece had, in one of these interviews, informed Sir 
Brigwell that, from what he had observed, the new boy, little Dick 
Diminy, was pliable, and trusting, and unsuspicious, and that 
something might be made of him in the “good time coming,” 
when Sir Brigwell Fleece was to shine upon the Turf as a star in- 
deed of the very first magnitude. The boy had learnt his lessons 
well, and was already an acquisition to the establishment, but 
Singleton Preece, in behalf of his master, looked beyond the usual 
good services of .a faithful servant, and hoped and believed that, 
in little Dick, he would find .a ready instrument to assist him in 
that on which his heart was bent. : | 

Here there was a difference in the motives which actuated the 
master and the man. Sir Brigwell Fleece had some shadow of 
justification in the course he meditated. Unlike Iago, he had 
more than a fancied wrong, he was smarting under a real inflic- 
tion, The pecuniary cost involved was nothing in the balance 
against the sense of ridicule which was strong upon him, of which 
he believed himself the object; as being the victim of .a tricky 
game, and a sharper’s snare. Not so Singleton Preece. He 
hugged the idea of some new act of chicanery, some cunning trick, 
some tricky cheat, which should: involve those who prided them- 
selves upon their sharpness, and whose motto might, in vulgar 
parlance, be said to be for one and all, “not to be done.’ This 
_ sharp practice he cherished for itself. Heseemed to-find profound 
pleasure in the fact that he was about to perform.a clever juggling 
trick. There are some people who cannot restrain a desire to 
steal, No matter what the article, of value or otherwise, if the 
opportunity presents itself, they cannot withstand the impulse to 
‘‘ picking and stealing.” This feeling was not in Singleton Preece, 
but there was one strongly analogous to it, and that was an eager 
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ish for chicanery and a desire for knavery, from the abstract 
of these qualities alone. 

Such are the relative positions of Sir Brigwell Fleece and his 
iner—such are the feelings which animate them both. 

Sir Brigwell Fleece has run through the papers that are lying 
on his library table, and is turning them over a second time, 
ena footman announces that Singleton Preece, and two gentle- 
, wish to see Sir Brigwell. : 

The baronet requests that they may be shown in, and immedi- 
y afterwards Singleton Preece enters the library with two 
sentlemen, whose appearance is in great contrast, the one to the 
ther. | | | 


rance he accosts them by their names. 

“How are you, Pherret >—how do you do, Blurfield ?”’ he says 
them both, advancing to them and giving each his hand, but 
thout that hearty shake which is the best characteristic of good 
owship, and which seems to throw a man’s heart into your 
dag you feel the pressure of the greeting. A thorough good 
ake of the hand is an emblem of a true Englishman, and the 
man who cannot give it is not worth knowing,—mistrust him 
wherever he is met with, | 

Sir Brigwell Fleece gave his hand to his visitors, but at was: 
rtesy only that prompted the action, not the heart. 

“T have sent for you, Blurfield, knowing that you were in the 
neighbourhood, as I wanted to have a word with you about the 
things that are coming off.” 
-Blurfield said he was delighted to obey Sir Brigwell’s command, 
nd Pherret rubbed his hands, and smiled an acquiescence in the 
eclaration. 

- Weshould state that Blurfield was connected with a sporting 
blication, and his companion was his assistant therein. 

*‘T have a friend, too, whom you know, and who wishes to have 
little conversation with you; he is visiting me now—Captain 
artridge.”’ : | 
Blurfield said he should be most happy to see the Captain, and 
erret rubbed his hands in great delight. yi Ba 
«‘ Let us walk into another room,” said Sir Brigwell, ‘as you 
st require some refreshment after your ride.” 

Blurfield bowed, and Pherret sucked his lips in anticipation. 


Sir Brigwell Fleece would seem to know them, for on their 5 | 
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CHAPTER XII. 


SIR BRIGWELL FLEECE ENTERTAINS HIS FRIENDS BLURFIELD AND 
PHERRET, AND PHERRET DOES A LITTLE ENTERTAINMENT ON 
HIS OWN ACCOUNT. DICK DIMINY EXHIBITS SOMETHING LIKE 
DISSATISFACTION WITH HIS PLACE, 


Siz BrigwELL FLEEce would seem to have anticipated the 
visit which had been paid him by Blurfield and Pherret; for, in 
the room into which he led them, an elegant luncheon had been 


~~ daid out. 


Sir Brigwell Fleece was a cunning man of the world, and, in 
his course through it, he Wed not failed to observe that show goes 
‘2 great way with a certain class of people, and that first impressions 
-are lasting with all. | 

We need hardly say that Sir Brigwell Fleece had a motive in 
all he did. His mind was contracted, but his cunning was deep ; 
while he had a clear head, he had a heart with but little feeling, 
and one which enabled him to be inflexible in any purpose into 
which he embarked. 

Mr. William Pherret could scarcely contain the delight he 
experienced on entering the room where the luncheon was laid 
out. It would have been a relief to him to have lifted up 
his hands in gratified astonishment, but the thought that it might 
appear indecorous. checked him, and he therefore could only 
obtain relief physically, in that respect, by distending his eyes, and 
chuckling. | 

_ As we have said, the luncheon is of an elegant character, and 
is worthy of the noble house in which it is laid. It is slight, but 
rich in appearance. There is more in the character of the serving 
than in the things served, for there is that indescribable something 
about it which indicates wealth, and which can only be found in 
a first-rate private house or in a first-rate hotel. 

On the table are Champagne and Rhenish wines, pressed from 
the grapes that grow in those glowing vineyards, to wander 
through which, in the vintage-time, is one of those delights which 
go to the very heart’s core, and lift one for the moment from 
the cares of earth. We never put our lips to a glass of Rhenish 
wine that we do not, on the wings of thought, fly off and retrace 
the steps that we have often taken upon those castled crags and 
precipitous banks, that give a character not elsewhere found to 
that stream of chivalry and romance—the wondrous Rhine. 

Sir Brigwell Fleece does the honours of the table with that air 
which the uninitiated in such scenes and such a task can never 
counterfeit, however great their powers of imitationmay be. The 
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Je is the touchstone wherewith to test the man of pretension 
nd the gentleman ; and a stronger exemplar of this could not be 
yand than in Billy Pherret now. He takes his seat with the air 
?a man who, having committed some offence, 1s afraid of being 
dout. Delighted as he is with the honour that is being done 
im, he is yet ill at ease, and as far as the material enjoyments 
would prefer an oyster luncheon with a pal or two at any 
jouse he ‘‘ uses,”’ as is the phrase of those with whom Mr, Pherret 
s congenial. 
Sir Brigwell Fleece had as yet made no allusion to the object 
‘the visit with which he had been honoured, and Blurfield did 
ot seem at all inclined to broach it while he was so well occupied, 
the wine was superlative, and the luncheon unimpeachable. 
to Billy Pherret, the glasses of champagne he had already 
ken had elevated him above all earthly cares, and he was 
goaring into those realms which incipient intoxication was plea- 
santly opening before him. | 
‘Tn the midst of this pleasing state of things Captain Partridge 
ntered the festive room, attired in shooting costume. 
7 Hollo, Blurfield! glad to see you,” hesaid. ‘Good morning, 
>herret.”’ : 
_ The latter worthy individual got up and seized the captain by 
ne hand and shook it warmly. Indeed, such was his delight at 
e circumstances in which he was placed, that we verily believe 
would, in his exhilarated state, have kissed the captain, had not 
at stalwart individual promptly advanced to the table and sat 
lown thereat. 
Captain Partridge said he had had a long walk, and was rather 
yungry ; in proof of which he made a seizure of the better part of 
.larded pheasant. Having commenced operations upon this, he 
urned to Blurfield, and abruptly said— 
_ T suppose Sir Brigwell has told you what he wants to see 
you about ?”’ 
' “No, I hav’n’t yet, Captain,” joined in the baronet; “1 
waited for you. I perceive you referred to the name of our Derb 
srack last week,’’ he continued, addressing Blurfield. : 
_ “Yes,” replied Blurfield, with his mouth full; “and a very 
appropriate name it is, as L said to Pherret, coming down; didn’t 
,» Pherret ?”’ 7 
“Hic! thank you, with much pleasure,’ said Pherret, who 
yboured under the impression that he had been asked to take 
nother glass of wine, and helped himself accordingly. 
A word in your ear, Blurfield,” said Sir Brigwell; “we 
tend mischief with Isleworth.” 
 “T understand,” said Blurfield, with a knowing shake of the 
lead, and with a wink, no doubt, but that was lost. 
‘We intend mischief with him for the Derby; we wish it 
: Fr 
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especially kept secret until after the Two Thousand ‘Guineas ; 
don't we, Captain ?’”’ said Sir Brigwell. Pers 
“In fact, Sir Brigwell is, of course, anxious to ‘win the Derby, 
and he has got a horse that he thinks can-do it, if he can do the 
Two Thousand Guineas, which remains to be seen,” said the 
Captain, casting a furtive and rather meaning glance at Sir 
Brigwell Fleece, who returned a similar glance to the Captain, 
and said, 
‘Just so, Captain.” sare 
‘Mind this, Blurfield—if Isleworth can win 'the Two Thousand 
Guineas, the Derby is over. And now for our business of to-day. 
Shall I open it, Sir Brigwell ?” inquired the Captain. 
“Do,” laconically answered Sir Brigwell, pouring out a glass 
of wine. : if 
‘Sir Brigwell, then, believes that if Isleworth can win the 
Two Thousand Guineas, the Derby is his own. He thinks he 
ean win the Two Thousand Guineas, but he wishes it to be 
distmetly understood by the public, that the Two Thousand 
Guineas running will be the guide to'the Derby; will you assist 
hua in making that known? Not directly—mot absolutely—not 
in so many words, but by innuendo—by reasoning, and so forth; 
and. all that sort of clap-trap—you know what I mean,” said ‘the 
Captain. 
“Perfectly,” replied Blurfield; “I am only too honoured in 
having such information conveyed to me. It will be invaluable 
to us, and shall be worked up just as you desire.” re 
‘That is all we want,” said the Captain, with a very fair imi- 
tation of ingenuousness, ‘and I think we may safely leave it in 
Bluriield’s hands, Sir Brigwell, and the hands of this perfect little 
trump, friend Pherret,” said the Captain, giving the individual 
referred to a slap on the back, which made him roll about in his 
chair.a httle, partly under the influence of the good-humoured 
assault of the Captain, and partly from the manner in which he 
had acquitted himself at.the table. Mr. William Pherret.merely 
said, ma thick voice, ‘‘He should think so; if he didn’t he was 
blowed, because why—,’’ and he immediately fell into a sound 
sleep in his chair, With reference to the ‘““ because why,’ which 
concluded his sentence, we should explain that it was one of Mr. 
Pherret’s idioms. He always dragged it in whenever he:could, for 
emphasis. . Joe» 
‘Now, Captain, what do you say to.a walk over to the stables, 
to give Blurfield and Pherret a sight of Isleworth ®’’ said Sir 
Brigwell Fleece. ) pee he ace 
“TT shall be delighted,” replied the Captain. 
“And J shall be most honoured,” said Blurfield, with a pro- 
found bow.. 3 ae i ne 
‘* T suppose we can do so, Preece ®” said Sir Brigwell Fleece, 
addressing his faithful trainer. 
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“ Undoubtedly,’™ answered Singleton Preece, without at all 
luding to the fact that such a yisit had been preconcerted be- 
en them. © 
“ Hollo, Pherret!’ cried the Captain, giving Billy a shake; 
ake up, Pherret! wake up !” os 
“J don’t mind one more glass,”’ responded Billy Pherret, half 
sleep and half awake. 7 
«Very well; help yourself, my boy,” said the Captain, laugh- 
¢ at Billy’s almost helpless state. Bully, however, managed to 
1 another glass of champagne, and to drink Ht, tog. He was 
hen made to understand that the party were about to pay a visit 
the stables, upon which he jumped up and said, if they had no 
bjection he wouldn’t mind, before they went, favourmg them with 
hornpipe, and immediately suiting the action to the word, he 
emmenced dancing on the hearthrug, to the intense gratification 
nd delight of both Sir Brigwell Fleece and Captain Partridge, 
rho laughed until the tears came mto their eyes; especially when 
illy, in the midst of his performance, pulled off his wig, and dis- 
yed a perfectly bald fpate. The change was so marked and 
sudden, that both Sir Brigwell Fleece and Captain Partridge 
roared with laughter again and again. Bully’s terpsichorean ex- 
hibition, however, was brought to a sudden dermination, for, 


fire-irons, and would certainly have been seriously burnt had not 
Captain Partridge promptly reseued him from his perilous 
ituation. — Me 
The party having equipped themselves in walking costume left 


hey speedily reached, having, however, been retarded once or twice 
by a disposition manifested by Billy Pherret to lie down on the 
grass. He was quite an acquisition to the party, however, for he 
kept them in high gpirits and amused them, All across the park 
e persisted in making strange declarations. First he asseverated 
hat he was the Gipsy King; then that he was afloat. He would 
uddenly demand to know of what some old man was thinking. 
nd then he would burst into a rhapsody about what he did 
yhen he went a gipsying a long time ago, and finally he went so 
ar as irreverently to declare that he was a friar of orders gray. 

_ Singleton Preece led the way to the stables, and was attended, 
e moment he entered the yard, by two or three gentlemen 
tired im suits wholly composed of corduroy. : | 
The first stall the party came to contained the veteran stallion 
he stud, whose name was Native-land. All the youngsters in 
> establishment were the produce of Native-land, and not a bad 
ock they were. They then proceeded to the various stalls 
ntaining the horses in training, and finally came to that contain- 
Isleworth. | 

B- 2 


ching his toe in the fender, he tumbled, sprawling amongst the | 


he house, and proceeded across the park to the stables, which 
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The attendant genii of the place were there in the persons of 
Dick Diminy, Billy Smout, Jem Whiffles, and Johnny. 

Isleworth, since the incident in the park, as we have said, had 
been placed under the especial care of Dick Diminy, who was not 
a little proud of the office that had been conferred upon him. It 
had, however, been observed, within the last day or two, that he 
had been very much depressed in his spirits, and that he appeared 
dissatisfied with something. This had been especially apparent 
to Billy Smout and his companions, who however, had come to 
the conclusion that ‘‘ Dick was only a-funking of his work,” which 
imputation Dick himself indignantly repudiated. 

That Dick was dissatisfied, however, at something, was mani- 
fest, for when Singleton Preece ordered him, in his usual imperious. 
way, to bring Isleworth round that the gentlemen might see him 
in front, he went to the horse’s head with hesitation, and, strange 
as it may appear, as though his office were distasteful to him. He 
went to the horse’s head with a bearing and a manner somewhat 
similar to that which igs exhibited by an ill-natured nurse-girl, 
who, when out of temper, shakes the infant she is nursing, and 
treats it with that sort of harshness which a nurse-maid alone can 
practice, and which it is impossible to describe in words. 

On this ocqasion, our young friend was relieved from the 
necessity of bringing out the horse by an incident, which Billy 
Smout, rushing up to Singleton Preece, announced in these 
terms :— 


“Oh, sir! here’s the gent in drabs so precious sick in stall 
No. 8.” 


ie We need scarcely say that ‘‘the gent in drabs ” was no other 


than our friend, Billy Pherret. | 

The whole party at once proceeded to stall No. 8, where they 
found Billy lying on the straw. ae 

“Hollo, Pherret,” said Blurfield, stooping down and shaking 
him. ‘‘ What’s the matter °”’ | 

‘Let me die!” groaned Mr. Pherret. “ Because why,—for I 
am a gipsy king, hurrah, for I am—’ here he was stopped by a 
return of the malady which Billy Smout had so touchingly indi- 
cated, 

By direction of Sir Brigwell Fleece, Mr. Pherret was conveyed 
to the house of Singleton Preece, and being there put to bed, was 
immediately in a profound sleep. : 

Sir Brigwell Fleece, Captain Partridge, Mr. Blurfield, and 


Singleton Preece, then returned to the stall which had been 
allotted to the rising Isleworth. : 
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CHAPTER XII, 


EXCITING ENCOUNTER, IN WHICH DICK DIMINY TAKES No PART, 
ALTHOUGH HE IS THE CAUSE OF IT, 


In our last chapter we had returned with Sir Brigwell Fleece 
nd his friends to the stables, Mr. William Pherret having been 
fely laid in bed in Singleton Preece’s house. Isleworth was 
gain inspected, and was turned round by Dick Diminy in order 
hat the party might have a full view of his head. Mr. Blurfield 
ffected to look at the animal with the air of a man who was not 
to be taken in by appearances, and having stared at the horse’s 
ye with an earnestness sufficient to make any horse of ordinary 
‘sensibilities bashful on the instant, he proceeded to twist Isle- 
orth’s head first on one side and then on the other. This done 
0 his satisfaction, he gave the horse a poke in the ribs, then he 
It his breast, as though the Derby crack were a prize bullock, 
and was to be judged of by his fat. Mr. Blurfield then walked 
out of the stall, and in an oracular manner gave it as his opinion 
at Isleworth was “a horse fit to run for a man’s life ;”’ a strong 
expression in itself, but which unfortunately has lost much of its 
force by having been lugged in by all sorts of persons on all sorts 
of occasions, to be applied to all sorts of horses, good, bad, or 
ndifferent; and, on the present occasion, if Isleworth had had — 
one leg shorter than the other, Mr. Blurfield would have expressed _ 
precisely the same opinion with respect to him. 
- Sir Brigwell Fleece evidently felt gratified at Blurfield’s opinion 
of Isleworth, and he beckoned that individual down the stable. 
Captain Partridge walked up Isleworth’s stall as the animal’s head 
was turned to the manger. 
 “®Blurfield,” said Sir Brigwell, as they arrived at the door of 
the stable, “I must have Isleworth cracked up for the Two Thou- 
sand Guineas. We can win it, but I want his praises noised about.” 
“Leave that to me, Sir Brigwell,”’ replied Blurfield, deferen- 
tially. 
25 will,” said Sir Brigwell Fleece, “and I'll also leave this 
ith you too,” and he produced a ten-pound note from his purse, 
ich he handed to Blurfield. ‘‘ There,’’ he said; ‘‘I can’t expect 
ou to come all this way for nothing, and it is a maxim with me 
hat if one man renders a service to another he ought to be paid 
or it. That will pay your expenses to town, and if you like the 
‘ip, why I shall be glad to see you now and then down at Bar- 
ourne,”’ . 
 Blurfield affected to receive the note with disinclination, but 
e clutched it eagerly, though anything but openly, saying, “ Sir 
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Brigwell, it would be a pleasure to me to serve you without 
reward.’ 

“If so,” hastily rejoined Sir Brigwell, “the pleasure will not 
be deteriorated by the addition of a little reward.” : 

“Sir Brigwell, you are a perfect master of the humam heart,’ 
said Blurfield. _ ve 

This was Sir Brigwell’s own private opinion. 

Blurfield and Sir Brigwell then returned to Isleworth’s stall, 


and rejoined Captain Partridge, who had very considerately kept 


out of ear-shot during the foregoing colloquy. The three then 
left the stables, and returned to Barbourne Grange. 
The party had scarcely left the stables, when Dick Diminy 


advanced—but he did not come elose up—to Singleton Preece, — 


and intimated to that gentleman that he wanted to ask a favour. 
‘‘ What’s the matter, now ?’’ growled Preece. 


“If you please, sir, I should be very much obliged to you if 


you would let me have a half-holiday to-day,” said Dick, defer-_ 


entially. : 
‘* Half-holiday !’? roared Singleton Preece; “ what for 2” 
‘* Please, six, E want to go home, sir,’’ answered Dick. — 
‘That’s a lie,” said Singleton Preece. 2 
‘Yes, sir, I do, please, sir,” said Dick, with a flushed cheek. 
é a pe do you want to go for ?’” inquired Singletom Preece, 
ercely. 3 . 
Please, sir, I want to go and see my mother,’ said Dick, 
' holding down his head. a a 
“Oh, mother-sick, are you? Very well, you may go,’” re- 
turned Singleton Preece, “but mind you're back in good time, 
and don’t get splitting about anything; for, if you do, ’4—— 
that I will.” And with this gracious permission, Dick Diminy 
hastily went his way to get ready for his visit home. 
_ As soon as Dick had reached the place whieh was dignified by 
the name of his bedroom, Singleton Preece called to Billy Smout 
and Jem Whiffles, and these two gentlemen immediately attended 
upon. their master. ve 
“Come here!’ exclaimed Singleton Preece. “ Dick says he 
wants to go home. It’s a lie, I know. He don’t want to go home. 
I think he’s coming the double over us; so you two go and watch 
him; d’you hear ?” , tiny 
If they did not hear they must have been excessively deaf, for 
Singleton Preece bawled at the top of hig voice.’ They looked, 
however, dubiously at each other. : | oo The 
. “You go after him, but don’t let him see you; and watch where 
he goes to, and what. he does; and then come and report to me. 
D’you hear ?”’ he roared again. aphictr ie 
They beth intimated that they did. BOSC 
“Very well, then, go and watch when he goes out, and then 
follow him,” : 
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Mr. Billy Smout and Mr. Jem Whifties accordingly proceeded 
non their mission, which they commenced by immediately 
ding themselves in a convenient place to watch the issuing 
rth of the unsuspecting Dick Diminy. They had not remained 


dently so occupied by his own thoughts, whatever they were, 
that he observed nothing that was in his immediate neighbour- 
ood, nor anything that was at a distance. He walked rapidly 
ng, and kept his eyes fixed upon the ground. There was 
gitation expressed in his countenance, and it was clear that 
object of his visit to his father’s house was not of a pleasing 
> or at all events was one which created anxiety in his 
aind. “ : 

- Dick and his followers had proceeded about a mile on the roa 
hen Billy Smout, who had been thoughtful for some minutes, 
urned abruptly to his companion, and said— 

“ Jem, what’s Singleton Preece been a asking of us to do?” 

“ Bin axing us to do when?” inquired Jem Whifties. 

_ “Why, in this here go as we're on now,” responded Billy 
Smout. : Tae 
“Why, to watch Dick, to be sure,”’ said Jem Whites. ‘“ What 
piyou ax fon By ois | Jt , 

_ “Why, for this here,’ answered Billy Smout; “’cos I don’t half 
ike the job.” | ) 
“Why not?” inquired Jem. ) 
 #°Qos it aint the correct card,” returned Billy Smout, “and no 
flies. We oughtn’t to go for to watcha pal as has always been the 
correct thing to us.” 

' «TJ don’t see no harm in it,” replied Jem Whifiles; “ ‘specially 
as Preece told us to come.” | : 
“That's where it is,” said Billy Smout; “it aint. ’cos he tells 
us to do a thing that in course it’s right.” i Ms Oy. 

“ Ah, but you knows what a ripper he 1s,”’ answered Jemmy. 
« A ripper! what’s a cove worth if he can’t stand up for 
g right? That’s about the size of it,” said Billy Smout, 
eroically. : | 

“Oh, gammon !’” exclaimed Jem Whiifles. oF : 
«What's gammon 2?” inquired Billy Smout, stopping in the 


hat’s gammon? why, sticking up for a cove what we've 
n told to watch by anybody as can give you the sack, if so be 
e thinks he’ll do it,” said Mister Jem Whililes. ae : 
« Look here, Jem Whiffles; I begin to think you're a bit of a 
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muff, if so be as you can’t stick up for a friend what’s got the 
screw on,” said Billy Smout. 

“And get the sack ?”’ replied Jem Whiffles. ‘‘ That don’t wash 
in my tub, Billy.” 
“Then muff’s the word for you, Jem, and no mistake,” said 
Billy Smout. | : 

_“ Who do you call a muff?” inquired Jemmy Whifiles, clench- 

ing his fists, and looking fiercely into Billy Smout’s face. 

‘Why, any chap as won’t stick up for the cove what’s op- 
pressed,” said Billy Smout, giving back to Mr. Jemmy Whifiles 
his look of defiance. : 


know. 7 
“Why, didn’t you say that Preece was right in telling us to 
watch Dick ?” inquired Billy Smout. 

‘‘ Well, and so he is,’ replied Jemmy Whiffles. 

‘‘ And I say he aint,” responded Billy. 

‘“Why aint he ?” inquired Jemmy. 

‘“*Cos it aint treating Dick as he deserves,” answered Billy 
Smout. 

“Oh, I aint such a flat as that!” said Jemmy Whiffles in a 
- tone of contempt. 

‘‘ Give me the heart as can feel for another,” said Billy Smout, 
sentimentally. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” shouted Jemmy Whifiles, ‘there’s a gal!” 

‘Don’t laugh at me, Jem, or else I'll give you a hot-un in two 
minutes,” said Billy Smout in a defiant tone, and exhibiting belli- 
gerent intentions. 

“You give me a hot-’un? it aint in yer,” said Jemmy Whifiles, 
tauntingly. ) ; 

“ Aint it, though ? If you want summut for yourself, come into 
this field, and I'll give it you in a brace of shakes,” answered Billy 
Smout, fiercely. 

‘‘Come on then,” said Jemmy Whiffles, jumping over a low 
quickset hedge, followed closely by Billy Smout. 

‘Now, then, let’s see; fire away!’ said Jemmy, throwing him- 
self into an attitude of defence. ‘ 

‘Mind, all fair,” said Billy Smout, answering the appeal by 
squaring up to Jemmy. i 

‘Oh, oh, itll be all right enough; I'll soon give you gruel,” 
answered Jemmy Whiffles. OU ee ee 

‘Blaze away, then!” said Billy Smout. oe 

And ‘blaze away” they accordingly did; if energetic action 
be taken as a solution of that metaphor. iG 

The engagement was an interesting one. If a prize-fighting 
reporter had been present, he would have recorded that Billy 
Smout led off with a well planted blow on the conk, which was 


® 


‘‘And who says I’m the cove?” Mr. Jemmy requested to 


PI eT 
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umed by Jemmy in the bread-basket. Billy Smout then 
nted a teaser on the proboscis of Jemmy, which drew the 
et. Says the ring reporter, * first blood for Billy.” Jemmy 
rms to the charge, and aims a well intended blow at his oppo- 
nt’s nut, which is well stopped; an exchange, and Jemmy goes 
© grass. 

“Billy wipes his forehead and then picks Jemmy Whiffles up. 
At it they go again, and Billy Smout plants a stinger on the 
outh of Jem, who distorts his countenance. 

“ That’s a nice ‘un,’ Billy says, in reference to the blow. 

At this Jemmy Whiflles grinds his teeth, and aims a spiflicator 
ib Billy’s front railings. It, however, falls short, and Billy re- 
urns a stunner (we still use the phraseology of the ring chroni- 
ler) upon Jemmy’s peeper, which sends him to the ground like a 
Jain bullock. Bully at once does the honours, and picks him up 
gallantly. : 

- In the next round Jemmy Whifiles begins to show signs. of 
weakness, and is, what is technically called, “ groggy on his pins.”’ 
‘He, however, shows that he is not destitute of pluck, and a 
vigorous round ensues, terminating in another ‘‘nice ’un”’ on the 
nose of Jemmy, which sends him again to grass heavily. 

Billy Smout picks him up again, and another round is fought 
with the same result, and another, and another, and another, and 
a good many others, until Billy Smout sends Jemmy to earth, 
where he lies in spite of Billy’s adjuration to him to stand up and 


3°’? inquired Billy Smout. 

‘« Ah, what’s the use ?” sighed Jemmy. 

“Your nose is bleeding like a good ’un, Jemmy,”’ said Billy 
mout, in a tone of compassion. | 

_Jemmy rubbed the organ referred to with his hand, and found 
at the fact was strictly as Billy had intimated. 

“T didn’tthink,” said Jemmy Whiflles, “ that you could handle 
awleys so precious well, Billy.” | : 

“ Oh, I learnt it of the Lambeth Stunner and New Cut Bantam, 
en L-was up in London, last Darby.” ' 
“Yer did? if I’d a know’d that I wouldn’t have stood up,” 


Sp mded Jemmy, dolefully. ; 


1 


, 
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“Never mind, Jemmy, let’s wipe your nut,” said Billy Smout, 
who very carefully wiped Jemmy’s face all over with his handker- 
chief, and paid especial attention to the damaged nose of J emmy, 
which was now considerably increased in size. There was a min- 
gled expression of sympathy and pride in Billy’s countenance, as 
he paid these delicate attentions to his friend; but his gratification 
overcame: his feeling of sympathy as he wiped Jemmy’s nose, for 
he exclaimed enthusiastically as he did so, : Es 

“That was a nice ’un, Jemmy, warn’t it 2’? referring to the blow 
which had done such damage to poor Jemmy’s nose. 

We believe it is an acknowledged fact, that there is scarcely 
any subject upon which there is a perfect unanimity of opinion in 
all men, and certaimly the rule was not excepted in this case, for 
Jemmy Whiffles was guilty of no violation of truth when he de- 
elared that he could not coincide with Billy Smout in his opinion, 
when he characterised the infliction to which he referred as “a 
nice ’un.” Jemmy thought it was anything but nice, and so he 
said. . | | 
“ Here’s a pretty go,” suddenly exclaimed Billy Smout. 
“ What’s the row now ?” inquired J emmy Whifiles, feebly, and 
still sitting on the grass. i MD OK 

“Why, here we’ve been a fighting for this blessed hour, and 
where’s Dick ?”’ responded Billy. 

“Oh crikey, gemini—‘nix my dolly, pals, fake away;’ this is 
good,” said Jemmy Whiffles, getting on to his feet. CAN 

“Why, he’s miles off by this time,” said Billy Smout. After 
thinking for a moment or so, Billy continued, “But I aint sorry ; 
let’s go back, Jem, and say we saw him go home.” » 

‘What, and tell Preece a crammer ?” replied Jemmy Whif- 
fies. : | | ts 

“ Ah, and tell him a crammer ; it aint the first I’ve told him,” 
said Billy, stoutly, and winding up his declaration with a compli- 
ment to Mr. Singleton Preece’s eyes. a 

‘Well, but what’s the use o’ telling him a crammer?’” urged 
Jem Whifiles. : 

“Why, ’cos he deserves it,” replied Billy Smout. “If ever 
there was a hyena-salamander, this Singleton Preece is him.” 

What Billy conceived a “ hyena-salamander’’ to be, we are 
not in a position to explain, inasmuch as we never before heard 
of such a cross-bred animal. We are almost inclined’ to believe 
that it was a mere figure of speech of Billy Smout. OG od 

“What shall we tell him ? ” inquired Jem Whiffles. ayy 

‘‘ Why, tell him as we seed. Dick gohome, and that he was jolly 
glad when he got there.” Ao signty 

“Preece ‘ll be sure to smoke it,” said Jem; ‘and he'll give 
ug taters—you see if he don’t.” | at 

* He give ug taters!”’ replied Billy, in a tone of ineffable con- 


\ 
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pt; “he never gives me nothing 0’ that sort, now—oh no; he’s 
ke—he aint a snoozer, aint’ Preece—look here, Jem!” and 

lenched his fist and shook it. ‘How do you think Preece 

e to smell that ?’” | | 

remmy Whiffles stared aghast at what he looked upon as the 

sendous temerity of Bill Smout, and he merely said with a 

of gasp, “ Lord, Biull!” : ies 

“ Now what do you say to our telling him a erammer?” in- 

red Billy, laughing. | : 

Jemmy Whifiles felt little inclination to argue the point with 
ly Smout, so he at once surrendered at discretion, and the two 
ndg—now firmer friends than ever—turned on their way home, 
illy Smout paid Jemmy Whiffles as much attention as if he 
had the care of a young lady. He was assiduous in his 
eavours to staunch the blood, which was the result of the 
ice ’un,’’ and his handkerchief was quite saturated before the 
maged organ ceased to bleed. It did so, however, in time, and 
n the two friends, arm in arm, jogged along the road im right 
rry mood. Billy Smout told funny tales, and so did Jemmy 
iffies, and both laughed out merrily—their late encounter all 
gotten, as though it had never happened; and at the first 
blic-house they came to, they swore eternal friendship over a 
king tumbler of strong brandy-and-water. In the meantime, 
k Diminy had reached his home in trouble and distress. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


DICK VISITS HIS HOME, 
Durie the struggle between Billy Smout and Jemmy Whiitles, 
ch we detailed in our last chapter, Dick Diminy, of course, 
nt on his way towards his home, quite unconscious of the 
iting scene which was being enacted by hisown friends. Long 
efore the trial of strength which those two gentlemen were per- 
rming had terminated, Dick had arrived at his father’s house. 
found only his mother at home when he got there, and by her 
was received with open arms, and a loud exclamation of ‘ Oh! 
my Dick!’ as she hugged him to her arms, which went very 
o make the object of her joy burst into a fit of crying. 
‘And how art thee, Dick?” inquired the fond mother, as 
as she had released her son from her embrace. 


irs. Diminy’s countenance was instantly overclouded by 


1 pretty well, mother,” replied Dick, “but I aint comfort- 


iety, and she hastily inquired, ‘* Why, what’s the matter, Dick ?” 


ee ee. Se 
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Dick sat himself down on a chair, and for a moment or two 
seemed disinclined to disclose his troubles. 

‘‘ What’s the matter, Dick ? ” said his mother, going up to him 
and putting her hand upon his head. “You aint bin a-doing of 
nothing, I hope 2” 

‘No, mother !”’ exclaimed Dick with considerable energy, and 
clenching his fist, “I aint been doing nothing of that sort, but it’s 
what they’ll want me to do.” 

“* What’s that, Dick ?” inquired his mother, in trepidation. 

‘Mother, they told me when I went to ’em,” said Dick, of 
course meaning by “ they” his employers, and especially Singleton 
Preece, ‘‘that I was to be honest and a good boy, and so I have 
been, but they wants to be bad ’uns. Mother, they wants to be 
bad ’uns! and how can I be a good boy when they wants to be 
bad. ’uns ? ” : 

This question was a poser for Mrs. Diminy, who looked rather 
frightened, although her curiosity to know what Dick had to reveal 
caused her to suppress any exhibition of trepidation. 

‘‘ But how be they bad ’uns ?”” she inquired of Dick. 

‘‘ Mother, I always liked a fine horse—you know how precious 
sweet I’ve always been upon a long tail, and a thoroughbred was, 
what Sir Brigwell calls, a weakness with me—and ah, mother, 
you should see our Isleworth, ah, that you should, mother! ” 

“ What’s that, Dick?” inquired Mrs. Diminy, utterly unable 
to understand Dick’s allusion. 

‘“What’s that, mother ? why him what's going to win the 
Derby, as sure as that kettle’s a hissin on the hob there ! ” returned 
Dick. re 

This explanation did not very much enlighten Mrs. Diminy, 
and she looked at the fire, and at that useful article near it, which 
had furnished Dick with his illustration. 

‘Yes, mother, Isleworth ’ll win the Derby, but he won’t win 
the Two Thousand Guineas, and that’s where it is,’’? continued 
Dick, clenching his fist. 

‘What's it all about Dick?” inquired Mrs. Diminy, patting 
her son’s head, and looking rather bewildered. 

“Why, they’re coming a game, mother, and that’s what I’ve 
come over to see father about. They put me on Isleworth, and I 
rode him well, mother, though he did bolt. I kept him. away from 
the trees, and the hedges, and the stakes, and when he was stopped, 
he was no worser than when he started, or than if he’d only took 
common exercise; but as to the Two Thousand Guineas, bah! Ican 
see through it all,’’ said Dick, in a tone of the most soverelgn con - 
tempt. “You mark, mother, there’ll no good come of it, as sure 
as you’re alive. Somebody ’ll kick up a shindy, and then there'll 
be the devil to pay. It won’t be in the Two Thousand Guineas, 
although a good many people ‘ll stare, but it ‘ll be in the Derby. 


\ 
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yther ; on the Derby there’ll be the row, and perhaps I shall be 
awed into it. But I won't, s’help me if I do, mother.” : 
During this recital of Dick, Mrs. Diminy looked at her son 
an expression of countenance which, to an unimpassioned 
older, would have been irresistibly ludicrous. There was, 
ever, intermixed with it that which indicated anxiety of the 
ngest character. She was therefore labouring under two in- 
mities, the one proceeding from a confusion of ideas, and the 
her from anxiety as to the consequences to Dick of that which 

, was attempting to describe, but which she could not in the 
st distant manner fathom. 

Mrs. Diminy ventured to inquire again what it was all about, 
ut in a tone which plainly indicated her feeling, which was that 
hen ‘what it was all about’ was explained to her she would 
ever be able to understand it. 

‘‘Mother,”’ said Dick, solemnly, ‘it’s all a flam about the Two 
‘thousand Guineas.”’ | 

_ ** You don’t say so,” she replied, understanding about as much 
f Dick’s meaning as the chair on which he sat. 

“Yes, mother; bless your soul, I saw it the moment they 
rought him in. I hadn’t been with Isleworth a day before I 
iow’d. what he was, well. And he soon know’d me too, and to 
hink I shouldn’t be fly to anything of that sort! but I believe they 
mow I saw all about,it.”’ | 

_ This speech certainly did not tend to make Mrs. Diminy more 
mlightened than she was before. She, however, hazarded an 
servation, and said— 

s¢ And Isleworth is a fine horse, is he ?”’ 

‘¢Bine horse! I should think he was, too; and he could win 
the Two Thousand Guineas, and turn his head round all the way 
and look at them behind him; but he’ll never win no Two Thou- 
sand Guineas this year,”’ said Dick, in a tone of ineffable contempt. 
_ Mrs. Diminy had perception enough left to discover that this 
strange declaration of Dick’s contained a marked contradiction, 
and. so she ventured to express herself. 

Dick explained himself by saying “That was the point,” and 


planation which certainly cannot be taken as explicit, and there- 
re it is not to be wondered at that Mrs. Diminy did not feel 
wuch edified upon the subject in hand thereby. . The good lady 


ter, but she was prevented from doing so by the arrival at 
of her husband, who entered the house at this stage of the 
rersation between Dick and his mother. Honest Tom Diminy, 
a shining face, made all the brighter by the glow which was 
at up into it from the generous heart that throbbed beneath, 
ve an exclamation of delight as he recognised his son seated in 
e chair by the fire-side. 


g 


they wasn’t going to gammon him, and no mistake ”—a mode of © 


uld no doubt have called for some clearer explanation of the 
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“ Well, Dick, my boy, how do you do, and how do you like 
your place by this time 2” he inquired. ; 

“I ke my place, father, well enough, but I don’t like Single- 
ton Preece, and I don’t think Sir Brigwell Fleece is quite’ the 
right thing—I don’t indeed!’ he said with emphasis, as though 
he were propounding a proposition that would be received with 
doubt by his father. Hn i 

“Why, what’s been up ?” inquired Tom Diminy. 3 

“ That’s what I’m come to tell you about,” replied Dick; ‘but, 
mother, let’s have a cup 0’ tea as soon as you can, for I must be 
of directly.” | . : : | 

Mrs. Diminy, thug requested, immediately busied herself in the 
preparation of that to which Dick had referred. The fire was 
poked up, the kettle was fixed firmly into the red coals, and pre~ 
sently a stream of vapour poured forth from the tea-kettle’s spout 
with that singing sound which ig always suggestive of comfort. 

While Mrs. Diminy was preparing tea, her husband took 
his chair near to that of his son’s, and asked Dick to tell him all 
about it. : | ) 

Dick accordingly entered into the statement with about the 
same degree of distinctness as when. he was attempting to make it 
to his mother. He expressed again the great contempt which he 
felt for those who were going “to do it,” as he termed it, and he 
declared that he’d never be “drawed ” into it if he eould help tt. 
His father, of course, was not more successful than his mother 
had been in fathoming Dick’s meaning, and the grievance of 
which he had to complain. Tom Diminy, however, had a little 
brighter glimmering of the real state of the case than Mrs. 
Diminy had, as he had not passed so much of his time in a stable 
without being able to understand many of the mysterious allu- 
sions which. Dick made. He, therefore, did not feel so much 
anxiety about the matter as Mvs, Diminy, and after the first two 
or three outbursts of his son, the good-humoured expression of his 
countenance returned, which, it must be confessed, had been a 
little clouded with care when Dick commenced his complaints. 

“But what are they up to with Isleworth?” inquired Tom 
Diminy. : | : 

‘Up to!” replied Dick; “ah! there’s the point.’’ u 

“They aint goin’ to.stop him in his trainin’, be they °”’ inquired 
Tom Diminy. youl | 

“ Worse than that,’ replied Dick, solemnly,, 

“They can’tbe goin’ to fake him,’’said Dick’s father ; “ there’g 
no call, for they do it theirgelves.’’ wee LOE CL a ore 

“ Worse than that again,” said Dick. ety 

‘‘ Worse nor that?” exclaimed his father in surprise. ‘‘ Well, 
if it’s worse nor that, it must be a SO Bab ot GbE ; 

_ ‘Itis worse than that, then,” said Dick, sorrowfully, ‘and it 
1S & gO,” 7 ae rn 
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«Why, what can it be, then, Dick ’—let’s have it,” said Mr. 
muiny. ; 

Come here, father,’’ replied Dick, with a ludicrously solemn face. 
is father came close to him accordingly, and then Dick 
teriously put his lips to Mr. Diminy’s ear, and whispered 
ething therein; and haying done so, he stood back, looked 
‘o his father’s face, and ina gasp, said— ' 
“There now; what-do you think o’ that game ?” 3 

‘‘ Well, it’s the preciousest go as ever I heard tell on,” replied 
father. “It is a go, and/no mistake.” : . 
“And they’ll do it too,” said Dick, shaking his head. “Trust 
. for that; oh, it’s a nice game.” be eal 
By this time Mrs. Diminy had prepared tea, and a plate of hot 
+ had been nicely buttered; and besides, she had got a tit-bit 
acon for Dick and his father. This good cheer restored Dick 
his wonted good humour, and for the moment he forgot the 
at trouble which had carried him to his father’s house. 
‘During tea, Dick dwelt upon the interest which Lady Agnes 
eson had taken in him, and informed his parents that, on the 
orning after his winning the Domeburn stakes, she had presented 
with a beautiful little riding-whip. He was loud im her 
aises, and became quite eloquent upon them, insomuch so, 
deed, that Mrs. Diminy declared that she would walk ten miles 
ee such a lady. | a 

The tea being cleared away, Mr. Diminy took his pipe down 
\d filled it, remarking as he did.so, that there was “ nothing like 
bit o’ baccy arter workin’ with hosses.” 
The conversation, of course, again turned upon the mystery 
tached to Isleworth, and Mrs. Diminy haying taken her seat by 
eside of the fire, her husband explained to her that which Dick 
ad conveyed to him. 

“That's right,” she exclaimed; “ you be honest, my lad, and 
ick-to it; that’s about it, aint it, father ?” 

““Well,”? replied Myr. Diminy, im a tone which. indicated the 
<istence of a doubt as to his power to go to the full m agreeing 
ith his wife’s proposition, “ you see, I don’t know. They may 
ave their reasons; nobody can say; though it’s a dam. dirty 
ick, and no mistake,” he exclaimed; the honesty of Tom’s heart 
ting the better of his worldly considerations. = 2 
‘Now, Dick, I tell you what you do,” said Mrs. Diminy, with 
ey, as the idea suddenly struck her, ‘you go to-morrow 
ning, Dick, and see the lady at the Grange, and tell her all 
it it. Don’t be bashful, Dick, but tell how they be a goin’ to 
nd if she don’t see it Yighted, then I aint your mother.” 

Dick Diminy looked thoughtful for a moment, pondering thig 
sition of his mother, while his father pufied solemnly at his 
and said nothing. At length Dick said— _ | 


temptuous tone; ‘why he’d sack me in less than a brace of 
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“Not a bad idea of yours, mother; I think I'll try it.” 

‘Do, Dick,” responded his mother, “and you see if good don’t 
come of it.” 

‘* But how am I to get to see her ?—that’s the point,” said Dick, 
dubiously. | 

‘“ Well, that I can’t say,” replied his mother. ‘ You see it’ll 
spoil all to let that Singleton Preece know.” | 

“Let him know!” said Dick, in the most witheringly con- 


shakes, and break my back into the bargain.” 

Mrs. Diminy put up her hands in astonishment at this last de- 
claration of Dick’s. 

‘Well, I didn’t think he was such a willin’ as that,” she said. 

‘Oh, aint he though ?” replied Dick, having no doubt a vivid 
recollection of the manner in which his first lesson was inculcated 
in the stable-yard. | 

‘Well, never mind-him,” said Mrs. Diminy. ‘“ You get to see 
the lady, somehow, Dick.”’ : 

‘‘Suppose I was to write to her,” suggested Dick. 

“The very thing,” said Mrs. Diminy. ‘ You write to her, and 
drop it into the post, and tell her all about it.” 

Dick was again thoughtful for a moment, and then said, half 
to himself, half aloud, “I think [ll try it.” 

** Tio, Dick,” said his mother. 

“T will, and Ill do it as soon as ever I get home; and I’d 
better be off at once, mother, or else that Singleton Preece ‘ll play 
the devil with me when I getup to the Grange.” 

“ Will he, though P—let me catch him at it,” said Mrs. Diminy, 
valiantly, and with fierce determination expressed in her manner. 

During the whole of the foregoing conversation, Dick’s father 
had silently smoked his pipe, and looked steadily at the fire ; 
and now that Dick proposed to go, he took his pipe from his mouth, 
and said, ; 

“Dick, my boy, keep straight and square, if you can. But 
never mind, swim with the stream if you must, even if so be as 
it’s a muddy one.”’ , 

And haying delivered himself of this safe and philosophical 
advice, he said—. | 
‘‘Now, Dick, Ill walk part 0’ the way with thee, my lad.” 

Dick was speedily equipped for his journey home. He felt 
lighter-hearted now than when he came ; and he gave his mother a 
hearty good-bye in return for the smacking kiss which she had 


bestowed on him, as he left the house. 


Dick Diminy and his father walked out together, and as they 
proceeded towards Barbourne Grange, honest Tom Diminy told 
his promising son that he could not do better than adopt the advice 
of his mother in the matter which troubled Dick’s mind. And 
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ék thought so too; and the father and the son gave.each other 
hearty “good night,” and Dick parted with his parent with the 
‘determination of secking the advised interview with Lady 
mes Leeson. “teak 


CHAPTER XV. 


“WHICH THE ISLEWORTH PLOT Is ADVANCED A: STEP,. AND LADY 
AGNHS TAKES THE MATTER IN HAND. 


Siz Brigwet. Fruece sits in his library, and.a smile plays 

:pon his features as he looks musingly into the fire, His thoughts, 

whatever they may be upon, are evidently of a pleasing character 

. himself, for there is an expression of unwonted good-humour 

y his countenance. On the table,are lying the several newspapers 

of the day in which he takes a more especial interest; and it 

‘ould appear that something in one of these has given him satis- 

faction, for he takes. up the one nearest to him, and turns to a 

particular spot, which, from the facility of reference which he exhi- 

its, he hay evidently perused before. He reads that part of the paper 
gain, and derives additional gratification. therefrom, for he smiles 

ore blandly than he did. We are somewhat believers in the 

ctrines of Lavater, and certainly our tendency that way has 
ot at all been checked by the contemplation of Sir Brigwell 
‘leece’s character. As ‘we have before observed, he had a very 
xpressive mouth—a feature which we look upon as the most 
xpressive of the human countenance, especially as indicative of the 
‘existence of evil passions, or.an ungenerous mind, Sir Brigwell 
Fleece smiled as-he contemplated the fire; hut it was a smile which 
4old of. successful chicanery, and the performance of what has been. 
esignated ‘sharp practice.” ‘There was no warmth—no heart 
nit. It was that -kind.of expressive smile which is only to be 
‘seen in such countenances as those of Sir Brigwell Fleece—that 
kind of smile which history ‘teaches us was feared, as it was 
“watched for, in the countenance of Simon Renard by the courtiers 
who. flitted about the Tower ef London, in the time of that Queen 
of England whose name has been inseparably associated with 
mithfield and its stakes. . 

Singleton Preece entered the room, and having carefully and 
elessly closed the door, advanced, with a cringing bearing, 
rds Sir Brigwell Fleece. There was a peculiar expression in 
mgleton Preece’s countenance, which Sir Brigwell Fleece was 
ot slow to observe. It was-a mixture of cunning struggling with 
ar—just that sort of expression that we might expect to find in 
e countenance of a pickpocket, who, haying recently performed 
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a bit of professional practice, was apprehensive of the close 
proximity of a police officer. — 

; Good morning, Sir Brigwell,”? Preece said, and rubbed his 
hands. ; 

‘‘ Anything particular this morning ?”’ inquired Sir Brigwell. 

‘ Nothing, Sir Brigwell—that is—oh, nothing particular, oh 
no.’ And he rubbed his hands in such a manner as to indicate 
that there was something particular. — | 

‘What! no news °”’ inquired Sir Brigwell. 

“Oh, yes, Sir Brigwell, I have got’”’—and here Singleton 
Preece dropped his voice to a whisper, as though there was 
criminality in his communication —‘‘I haye got a letter this 
morning from Havre.”’ 

‘Well 2” said Sir Brigwell Fleece, quickly. 

_ * And everything is completed, and he will be at Southampton 
to-morrow,” added Singleton Preece. 

“Good,” returned Sir Brigwell Fleece; ‘‘and how have you 
arranged about his conveyance here ?’’ — 

‘‘T wished to consult you, Sir Brigwell, before I made any 
arrangements,”’ responded Preece. ‘‘ Will you have him brought 
here direct ?”’ 

‘“* Oh, yes, I think so; he had better not remain an hour in 
Southampton,” returned Sir Brigwell Fleece. 

‘That was what I thought,” said Singleton Preece. 

‘Well, then you had better make arrangements for his con- 
veyance here at once,” said Sir Brigwell Fleece. 

‘‘T have partly done so, Sir Brigwell,”’ said Singleton Preece. 
“T think I had better go to Southampton myself, had I not, Sir 
Brigwell? ’’ inquired Preece. 

‘“Well—a—yes—what time does the boat arrive ?” inquired 
Sir Brigwell Fleece, with hesitation, and as though he was con- 
sidering in his mind the suggestion that his trainer had made. 

‘‘ According to the time-table, it should be at one o’clock in 
the morning,” returned Singleton Preece, producing a railway- 
guide from his pocket, and referring to it. | 

‘‘Could not be a better time,’’ returned Sir Brigwell Fleece. 
‘Yes; I think, Preece, you ought to go yourself; and I think 
you had better go alone. You are not known in Southampton, I 
suppose ?’’ said Sir Brigwell Fleece, inquiringly. : 

_ “YJ never was there in my life, Sir Brigwell,” replied Singleton 
Preece. 

‘ That’s fortunate—yes, you had better go, and go alone. You 
will not require any assistance beyond what the railway officials 
will afford you. Just reach me the railway map yonder e and 
Sir Brigwell Fleece poimted to a folded map that was lying at 
the end of his library table. aN 

Singleton Preece handed it to his master, and the baronet 
opened it and spread it out upon the table. 
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«Tet us see, then,” said Sir Brigwell, “the road you must 
: Here is Southampton,” he said, putting his finger on the 
ality indicated. “ Well, then you take the raii there, and come 
+ to Basingstoke, and turn off there to Reading; and then you 

ttake the Great Western, you see, to Oxford, and come across 
s country from Oxford to Aylesbury — yes, that’s the route,” 
d Sir Brigwell, and he traced it again with his finger, while 


ingleton Preece stood by his side. 
“Very good, Sir Brigwell,” said Singleton Preece, and he 


pbed his hands vigorously. 

“Tet me see, then, what time will it be when you arrive at 
Oxford 2” inquired Sir Brigwell Fleece. 
Singleton Preece again drew the railway- guide from his 
pocket, and they both inspected it. It was no slight task to discover 
he information they required amidst the complication of figures 

ich the “ guide” (as it is facetiously called) presented. By dint 
F perseverance, however, they came to the conclusion that the 
e of arrival in Oxford would be towards the close of the day 
yon which Singleton Preece would set out from Southampton. 
this, Sir Brigwell Fleece said, would be the very thing, as it 
would be dark when Singleton Preece would reach Aylesbury. 
« And now about the boy,” said Sir Brigwell Fleece, at which 
1e expression on Singleton Preece’s countenance, to which we 
eferred as being manifest on his entrance into the room, returned. 
How have you arranged about him?” inquired Sir Brigwell 
Neece. 
— « Well, Sir Brigwell, I have not arranged at all about him ;”’ 
eturned Singleton Preece, shuffling nervously about. 

“You must do that before you go. I have been turning it over 
n my own mind, but, I confess, the more T think of it the more 
erplexing it becomes.” 
“ Pact is, Sir Brigwell,” said Singleton Preece, speaking in a 
oarse whisper, and looking at the door, as though he suspected 
me one was about to enter,—* fact is, Sir Brigwell, he must go 
ut of the way for good and all.” 
‘Bh, what ? what do you say ?” exclaimed Sir Brigwell Fleece 
harply, and in a mixed tone of surprise and fear. 
p. ‘1 do believe he suspects, Sir Brigwell—I do believe he does,’”. 
replied Preece, still im a whisper, and breaking into a perfect 
respiration as he spoke. | 
Suspects!" cried Sir Brigwell Fleece—‘how! what the 
il do you mean ?”’ “ : 
Singleton Preece became quite pale with nervousness, which 
Brigwell Fleece observing, he said, in a more subdued tone, 
“What does he suspect, and why do you think so ?”’ 
“Why, not the fact, I am glad to say, but he suspects quite 


nough to make him dangerous. He went home yesterday, Sir 
| : : @ 2 
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Brigwell, and he returned across the fields, with his father, after 3; 
was dark. I happened to be inthe paddock, last night, near the 
stile that leads into the stable-yard; and I overheard part of a 
conversation that he was having with his‘ father. They parted at 
the stile, and, as they did go, I heard the father say, “If you can 
help it, don’t be in it, Dick.’—«I won't,’ said the boy; ‘I'll do as 
mother says, and I'll write ;’” and Singleton 'Preece said this with 
a kind of gasp. i 

“Write!” exclaimed Sir Brigwell Fleece under his breath, ‘and 
as though he were repeating the words to himself, « Did he say 
to whom ?”’ : 

“ He did not, Sir Brigwell, for they then shook hands and parted, 
and the boy went into the stables. ‘It’s fortunate, however, that I 
did overhear them, for I’ve taken pretty good precautions against 
his writing to anybody. I’ve had him watched ever since, and he 
has not been in the direction of the Post Office at all, Indeed, he 
has only been out but once since, and then he came up here, Sir 
Brigwell 1” | 

Sir Brigwell Fleece knitted his brow, and mused. Here-was a 
check in a quarter where he had scarcely at all expected one, and 
therefore it was with difficulty that he could bring his mind. pro- 
perly to bear upon it. At length he said, . 

_ “ Preece, you're right, he must be removed—pbut how the devil 
could he have got wind of the matter 2” 3 

-_ “I can’t possibly conceive, Sir Brigwell,” replied Singleton 
Preece, “and it is that that puzzles me.” 

“Til go to London to-morrow,” said Sir Brigwell Fleece, sud- 
denly. “Let me see—the Two Thousand will be run the week 
after next. Yes, I'll go to.London inthe morning. Irwant to see 
_ Blurfield upon another matter. So, m the meantime, ‘Preece, you 

make your arrangements for Southampton, and let: me see you the 
moment you return, I shall be back in the-afternoon to-morrow, 
but not, I expect, in time to gee you before you go. Is there any- 
thing else you wish to say to me?” he said sharply, and ‘rising 
from his chair, as though he was impatient. | 

“Nothing more, Sir Brigwell. I presume from what you have 
just said, that you will take the matter of the boy into ‘your own 
hands ?’” 7 

‘“Yes—I'll confer with Blurfield, and he shall see you on the 
subject. I’ve no doubt that we shall hit upon a plan between us, 
One thing is clear, and that is, that the boy must be removed from 
here, and he must not return,’? | | | 

‘ Very true, Sir Brigwell—I will see you the moment I return— 
good morning, sir!’ and Singleton Preece turned towards the 
door, and left the room. 3 | | Naat 

Sir Brigwell Fleece sat in hig chair, and gazed musingly upon 
the papers that were lying before him, “At first there was a 
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abled expression upon his countenance; he rubbed: his: mouth 
h the palm of his hand, as. though he was shaking hands 
his chin. Whether this operation afforded him eratification, or 
ether: it soothed his anxiety, we know not. He smiled, how- 
r, and then he threw his left leg over his right knee, and 
sing it, swayed himself backwards and forwards, and as he 
id so he smiled again, as though his thoughts were taking a 
ore pleasing direction than they had but recently followed. 
hen he threw himself back in his chair, and gave himself up to 
using. The subject upon which he was cogitating gradually 
ecame more pleasing to him, for, as he smiled, he nodded his 
ead to himself, evidently in approbation of: suggestions which 
ad arisen in his mind, and which he was making to himself. 
_ Whatever was the subject of the reverie in which Sir Brigwell 
eece was indulging, it was destined to be broken.in upon, and 
omewhat alloyed; for, as he sat looking at the fire, Lady Agnes 
eson entered the library, and by her flushed countenance and 
rried manner showed that something of monzent had occurred 
0 disturb her. | 

‘Tm glad I’ve found you alone, Sir Brigwell,” she said, hur- 
iedly advancing neato: the baronet. ee 
‘You have been ruffled, Lady Agnes,’ hesreplied.. ‘ What’s 
e matter ?”’ | | Gee 
“Sir Brigwell,” said Lady Agnes, “I love honour and faix 
lealine—I despise the secret plotter amd.the schemer: in one 
rord, let me ask you if it is true that a plot. has been hatched 
th regard to Isleworth, in whom you know [ have taken so much 
erest?P”’ : 
If Lady Agnes Leeson had.told Sir Brigwell Wleece that all 
is horses had been poisoned—if she had informed him that some 
direful accident had happened to. the best of them—if, indeed, she 
ad conveyed to him anything of the most startling kind—it could 
106 have produced a greater change in the expression of his coun- 
enance tham did the simple questiom which had just issued from 
e beautiful lips of Lady Agnes. He rose from his seat, and 
here he stood for a moment looking into the countenance of the 
ady. At length he said, in a subdued tone, which was clearly 
fluenced by the astowishment which he felt, “Lady Agnes, what 
you mean ?”’ 
«What I mean is this, Sir Brigwell,” she replied, ‘‘ that if what 
been conveyed to me be true, then is the conspiracy which I - 
e referred to as disgraceful to this house, and your name, as it 

eful in my eyes, as a fact.” % : ; 
Lady Agnes, you speak wildly,’” said the baronet, hurriedly. 
Yes, Sir Brigwell, I do speak wildly, for I feel indignation ; 
ndignation is very impetuous,’’ she said, hastily. 
“T am ata loss to understand why you, Lady Agnes; shou'd 
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take such an interest in matters appertaining to my stables,” said 
Sir Brigwell Fleece, in a half sneering tone. 

‘‘For this reason, Sir Brigwell Fleece, that I love that noble 
animal the horse; and I love Isleworth, our Isleworth, as I have 
been proud to call him. I have looked with pride upon that 
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LADY AGNES MAKES AN APPEAL ON BEHALF OF ISLEWORTH. 


string of animals yonder,’ and she pointed towards the stables. 
‘Beneath your roof I have been brought up, Sir Brigwell, and I 
have had opportunities of gratifying my passion for that sport 
which I had hoped was to find in you a worthy supporter and an 
ornament,’ : 
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«J was not aware, Lady Agnes, that you took such an interest 
he Turf,” said Sir Brigwell. : 

«Jt is a passion that I inherit from my father, as you may 
adily understand,” she said, in an agitated tone. “And again I 
k you, Sir Brigwell, if it is true that. a plot, unworthy in its 
aracter, has been hatched about Isleworth ?”’ 

“Lady Agnes, allow me to say that I think this is not becom- 
is in you; this interest, this excitement, I cannot understand,”’ 

Sir Brigwell. 

“TJ am sorry you cannot understand it,” replied Lady Agnes, 
ith dignity ; “hada stranger told me so, I should have discredited 


_ Sir Brigwell Fleece shrunk beneath this rebuke, which he so 
ell merited. 
“There is a plot, then? I can see it by your manner, Sir 
rigwell, and that which I have heard is true,” said Lady Agnes. 
“ T know of no plot,” replied Sir Brigwell Fleece, moving ill at 
ig case towards the table. ‘<I suppose I have got some tattling 
ool about me,” he resumed, “ who is striving to make mischief ; 
ut I willfind him out,” he said, in a tone which pretty plainly 
individual out to whom he 
d with something not at all 


alculated to put him upon good terms with himself. 


ent ?”’ 

“Lady Agnes, this is language that I cannot submit to in my 

wn house,” said Sir Brigwell Fleece. 

“In your own house or elsewhere,” replied Lady Agnes, with 

dignity, ‘‘the fact is the same, designate it by what name you 
will. I have been brought up beneath your roof from a child, Sir 

* here her voice faltered, and a tear 

_gtarted to her eye, which, however, she hastily dashed away. “I 
was left to your care; and under your roof I have imbibed that 

which you have referred. The honest and upright 


eece was about to interrupt her—" hear. me out. Entering as 
do into the spirit of the chase, I at all events will do what I 
Sir Brigwell, you have acknowledged that 


here isa plot.” 
~~ «T have not,” cried Sir Brigwell, striking the table with his 
lenched fist. 


ee, 
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‘Tacitly you have,” said Lady Agnes, “ and I know the fact.’’ 

‘‘ Your authority ?” inquired Sir Brigwell. Mis 

‘‘ Never!” she answered. ‘*We are in the same house, Sir 
Brigwell,” she continued, hurriedly, and: scarcely in her excite- 
ment knowing what she said. ‘Weare in the same house—I 
eannot leave you; but, mark me well, Sir Brigwell, I will. plot 
against you. You associated me with Isleworth in the ceremony 
of the christening, and I will be associated with him still, I love 
the horse,” she ‘said, passionately clasping her hands. “I know 
all, Sir Brigwell, and I will defeat a part of your plan, at all 
events.” 


‘Lady Agnes,” said Sir Brigwell Fleece, in a mild tone, ‘‘ you 


cannot know anything of the mysteries. which overhang my 
transactions. Your generosity, your noble nature, may easily be 
imposed upon; and, believe me, I enter fully into the impulses 
which you have exhibited to-day; but, on my word, you have 
been imposed upon by some one—it iy one of the tricks. of the 
Turf. Isleworth is the centre of no plot—he shall win his stake if 
he ean,” : } 
Lady Agnes looked confounded. From the previous manner of 
Sir Brigwell Fleece, and hig answers to her questions, she felt 
convinced that what she had heard was true. We need scarcely 
say that that which had been communicated was the letter of Dick 
Diminy, which his mother had advised him to write to Lady: Agnes, 
In that letter Dick had, in his own style, detailed the whole of 
that scheme which he had in such a mysterious manner commu- 
nicated to his father and mother. In doing go, he was explicit and 
clear, and Lady Agnes at once saw: his: meaning, and at once 
sought that interview which we are now describing. : 
As we have said, Lady Agnes was confounded by the changed 
manner of Sir Brigwell Fleece, and she felt, for the moment, almost 
inclined to give up her author and his letter; but her generosity 
of heart rose at once rebellious to the thought, and it was banished 
as quickly as it came; still she was embarrassed, Sir Brigwell 
had pledged himself that no plot was in existence, and yet the boy 
had written to her. What motive could he have, if there was no 
plot? What could he hope to gain by such a false representation 2 
All these conflicting suggestions rose. rapidly into her mind and 
confused her, ‘j 
Sir Brigwell Fleece was not slow to observe the impression: he 
had made, and he attempted at once to follow up his advantage, 
‘Having given you the assurance, Lady Agnes, which you 
desired, I presume, in visiting me this morning, | think I am:en- 
titled to ask upon what authority you haye acted?” (st 
The embarrassment of Lady Agnes was thus still further 
increased. Generosity and honour; for once, became: conflicting 
attributes of the human character, _ RB DOG 
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© Will you not tell me ?” inquired Sir Brigwell, as Lady Agnes 
aused, and pondered on her position. : oe 
Lady: Agnes looked full and firmly mto, the baronet’s face ; 
as she did so there was a dignity in her. manner which struck 
ren Sir Brigwell Fleece, and he seemed to shrink beneath her 
re. On the instant, Lady Agnes’s purpose appeared to be 
need. The manner in which thebaronet met her eye concluded 
er doubts and her fears, and her suspicions were confirmed. 

- ‘You say there is no plot, Sir Brigwell, and of course I must 
slieve you; but, before I go, let me—young as I am—let me 
ive you one word of advice. Oh, I would see,” she said, passion- 
ely clasping her hands, ‘‘I would see the patron of the Turf a 
an all honour, and without a stain! Itis indeed anoble sport, and 
an ornament even to the greatness and glory of our native land! 
a you, Sir Brigwell Fleece, oh, let me: seea bulwark to that sport. 
-you have, in an evil moment, listened to bad overtures from men 
ho are unworthy of you,’’—and here she fixed her eyes keenly 
90n him as she spoke—‘‘ discard them, I pray you, at once and 
we ever. Hlevate the turf as my father strove to elevate it. Do 
t, oh, pray do not, think that I am. overstepping the bounds 
ich should mark propriety in my case. Jaman Hnglish noble- 
n’s daughter; and I inherit the predilections of my father, He 
wed: racing and the race-horse, and so do I; and, oh! I do 


ish it, Sir Brigwell, and you will receive. that brightest of all 
ewards,—the approbation of your own conscience. Seek not to 


ld lead you from the one right path. Act upon my adyice, 
ir Brigwell Fleece—the advice of giddy Lady Agnes Leeson,” 
e cried; her energy bringing a burning glow into her beautiful 
untenance, and her golden ringlets dancing in her excitement. 
‘Do so, Sir Brigwell, win ‘the blue-ribbon of the Turf,’ and wear 
i nobly |” 

ett Tee, Lady Agnes, if it be possible!” replied Sir Brigwell. 
‘Let me hope so,” said Lady Agnes, and then she continued 
th energy, as though a sudden thought had struck her. “ Sir 
iziowell, you asked me for my authority for the information 1 
ave conveyed to you—will you see him with me?” 

Sir Brigwell Fleece hesitated for a moment, and then said, ‘I 


‘He shall come, then,’”’ said Lady Agnes; ‘whatever may be 
onsequences to him, I think I can shield him from them, 
m will yow see him?” | 

““Why-a—let:me:see!’’ said) Sir Brigwell, with slight embar- 
ment; “shall it be to-morrow? Oh, no, not to-morrow; 1 
ect I go to:town to-morrow,” he said, and he brightened up 


2 


specially love Isleworth! If, then, this be true that I have heard, 1 


w the sources of my information, You cannot discover them. 
I will tell you, that you have no traitors, save those whe > 


erate 


ee Se Ee 


SLE 


Se 
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as he did so, as though a pleasing thought had struck him, ‘Say 
the day after to-morrow ?”’ 

‘‘ Be it so,”’ replied Lady Agnes, and she hastily left the room 
to seek for Dick, and arrange with him for his interview with Sir 
Brigwell Fleece. : : 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MR. ST, LEGER BOLT AND HIS FRIENDS HAVE A COUNTRY EXCURSION, 


THE prospects of the interesting firm, whose place of residence 
is in Chisel Street, Golden Square, have most materially improved 
since we last chronicled their proceedings. The new line of busi- 
ness which, in our last interview with them, they had but recently 
entered upon, has been successful to the utmost, which is apparent 
in the altered appearance of the two juniors of the house. Bob 
Chinery, having risen in the world, has descended to the first 


floor. The landlady had not been slow to observe the altered cir- 


cumstances of her lodger, and therefore she was not at all surprised 
when he made the proposition to her, on the occasion of the first 
floor being vacant, which resulted in his becoming the occupant 
thereof. Previous, however, to his entering upon his new apart- 
ments, considerable additions were made to its embellishments, 
with a munificence which was worthy of his improved and im- 
proving circumstances. Bob Chinery had authorised Peter Snipe 
to expend whatever was necessary to make the first floor room 
worthy of their occupation under their present circumstances. 
Bob left it to Peter’s own taste to select what was necessary, and 
gave him unlimited power, up to ‘fifty bob,” as he himself ex- 
pressed:it. Mr. Chinery would have accompanied Peter on his 
mission, had he not been prevented by the multifarious duties 
which now devolved upon him. He had to answer the letters of 
the supporters of ‘‘the tips,’’ and, as a roaring trade was being 
earried on, of course he had his time pretty fully occupied. Peter 
Snipe economised the capital with which he had been entrusted 
very creditably, albeit he made a profit upon every article he pur- 
chased ; which, as he reasoned with himself, was only fair, as a 
remuneration for his trouble and taste in the matter. He bought 
several brass spittoons, three meerschaum pipes, a banjo, a large 
elaborately ornamented jar to hold tobacco and to stand on the table, 
a candle-lamp, a jug to hold hot water, and a punch-bowl. Hav- 


ing arranged these articles of utility and luxury to his satisfaction, 


he flattered himself that ‘(them was things as would do credit to 
any swell cove!’ es 
The landlady of the house, on her ‘side, was not backward in 
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nt of the first floor; she had 
for the room, two motives 
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h a state of dilapidation, 


that the covering of the floor 
d be unable to discover the 
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BOB CHINERY IS OF OPINION THAT THIS IS ABOUT THE STYLE. 


that a new carpet should be 


and the other, that Bob Chinery had made ita 


king the apartments, 


proviso on his ta 


original pattern ; 
laid down, 


ll a gentleman 


The landlady intimated that she could always te 
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when she seed one, which she had remarked on. the attic’s. first 
appearance, that she was sure the attic wouldn’t do for him. long ; 
so, her words. was. truth, and it wasn’t the matter of a, carpet 
that should stand atween her and. a gentleman like Bob Chinery, 
Peter Snipe, who of course was present during the arrangement, 
observed that they should expect the new carpet to be a stunnin’ 
pattern, and thunder and lightning colour, ’cos that was what 
his friend the wicount liked, This struck the landlady with dumb 
reverence, and she said inwardly—‘ A wicount! well it is as Mrs. 
Mottle said; they is connected nobby ;”? and then she added aloud, 
‘‘Leaveit to me, gentlemen, and it shall be just.as you wishes, and 
no degeption practised ;” at which Peter: Snipe said he was of 
Opimion that ‘‘ that was about the size of it,’ and so the matter 


was-satisfactorily settled, a 
_ Bob Chinery and Peter Snipe have been in their new apart~- 


ments: some time, and om the authority of Peter Snipe we may 


declare that the ‘‘stunmim’ pattern, and thunder and lightning 
colour” carpet has: been daly seasoned, ; 

So flourishing: have the tips: become that St. Leger Bolé-and 
his two partners-axe flushed with prosperity. It is true that St. 
Leger Bolt takes: the lion’s-share of the proceeds of the concern ; 
but still there is sufficient: for both Bobi and Peter to féel that they 
are In prosperous cireumstances, : 

The racing season has now fairly set in, and in order to 
celebrate its auspicious. commencement, a party has. been got up 
by St. Leger Bolt fora trip a few miles. in the country, there-to 
dime and make themselves jolly. Harrow is the place fixed upon, 
and it must be confessed, that a sweeter: loeality could not: be 
selected. 

It is a beautiful morning, and the first floor in: the house at 
Chisel Street is filled with the gentlemen who are to take part in 
the excursion. St. Leger Bolt has brought with him four gentle- 
men, friends. of hig, who have been introduced in due form to Bob 
Chinery, | 

Bob Chinery was.a study. Since our last interview with him 
he had grown a thick black moustache, which, as thé landlady has 
asseverated toa friend, “makes him: look like a perfect nobility - 
man in disguise.’” On the eventful morning: of which we write, 
he is attired in a perfectly new suit, which he has: procured for 
the occasion, and which consists- of a Newmarket-cut light green 
coat, with splendid buttons, a gray-plush waistcoat, a pair of drab 
breeches, and Hessian boots without the tassels, A carriage has 
been ordered to convey the party to Harrow, and Mr. St, Leger 
Bolt is to drive. Bob Chinery, however, informs them that they 
will not have his company, at which they all utter an exclamation 
of disappointment and surprise, and St, Leger Bolt requests: to 
know what Bob is thinkin ae 
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In the carriage, Sillinger, in the carriage,” says Bob, with a 

kle and wink. 

Now, Robert Chinery, Esq., have the goodness to inform us 

t the devil you are driving at?” said Mr. St. Leger Bolt, inia 

» of astonishment. | : | 

Sillmger,” replied Bob, going to a kind of cheffonier cup- 

d, and producing therefrom a neatly mounted riding-whip, 
going to do the equestrian,” 

St. Leger Bolt slapped his thigh, and completely doubled him- 
p with laughter. Bob put ona look of mingled bashfulness 

id offended dignity, and requested to know ‘‘ what Sillinger was ' 

trying to bust himself for ?”’ : : og 
Ets ve Bob,” replied St. Leger, ‘‘T hope you'll get comfortably - 

rough it.” CF RS tae 

Bob said ‘‘there wasn’t no fear o’ that;’’ and then he we 

to explain, that having in his professional. avocations become 
ainted witha livery-stable keeper in the neighbourhood, and 

ing informed that gentleman of the trip that was in contempla- 
the livery-stable keeper, having an eye to business and Bob’s 

orification, had suggested that Bob should ‘do the equestrian,” 
Bob himself had expressed it, and had generously offered to 

nd him'the “sweetest nag im London,’ which offer Bob had at 

Ge accepted, a 

* Here’s the trap,” exclaimed Peter Snipe, who was looking 

of the window. a 

‘‘Now then,” said St. Leger Bolt, “come along!” and the 

ty immediately descended to the street; Bob Chinery came 

mm the last, having remained behind to put on a pair of lemon- 

oured kids, and to take a last fond look at himself in the glass 

rer ‘the chinmey-piece, to effect which object he stood upon the 

blein order that he might have a view of his legs. This in- 

ction was perfectly satisfactory to him, and he followed hig 

lends down ‘stairs, When he reached the street he discovered 

at the “sweetest nag in London” had not arrived, so he de- 

atched Peter Snipeto the livery-stables hard by, to request that 

e steed might be sent round immediately. 
St. Leger Bolt took the reins’in his hand, and having mounted 

ie box, Peter Snipe got up by his side. The door of the carriage, 

ich was an open one, was opened by the person who had brought 

vehicle round, and the other members of the party proceeded 

jake their places. | 

\fter you,” said Bolt, with mock politeness, to a little, short- 

d individual, with a glass in his eye, who formed one of the 


‘Very well, I never stand upon much ceremony—because 
it wastes time,” replied the individual addressed, who was 
ther than our esteemed friend, Mr, William Pherret, who it 
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would seem, had got acquainted with St. Leger Bolt since we last 
saw him. y . : 

The carriage having received its freight, and everything being 
arranged for its departure, Bob Chinery, with considerable tre- 
pidation, advanced to the curb-stone to mount his nag. 

‘Not that side, sir,” said the hostler ; ‘‘ people ‘ll think you is 
a tailor if you gets up a that side.” 

Bob looked sternly into the hostler’s countenance. Could the 
man suspect his former occupation ? No, no! it was only fancy. 

‘‘ Now then, sir, shall I give you a leg up °” replied the hostler, 
and Bob lifting his left leg, the hostler took it in his hand and gave 
Bob such an impetus, exclaiming as he did so, ‘“‘ Up you is, sir,” 
thatit flashed across Bob’s mind that it was more likely to ‘‘ down 
you is,” but he saved himself by grasping the horse’s mane. 

_‘ He seems very skittish,” said Bob, nervously, as the horse 

began to caper about, the hostler having still hold of the bridle. 

“Lord love ye, sir, he’s a perfect kitten,” replied the man, 
patting the horse’s neck. | 

Bob thought he was not unlike a kitten in one respect, and 
that was that he would not be quiet, and so he said to the hostler. 

‘‘ He’s a little fresh, that’s all, sir,” said the hostler. 

“ Which rein does he go with 2” inquired Bob, tremulously. 

« Well, sir, I usually rides with both,” replied the man, grinning. 
‘¢ Now then, sir, all right!” and he let the horse go. 

‘Come along, Bob,” said St. Leger Bolt from the top of the 


~~ barouche; “how long are you going to be ?” 


‘ All right,” faintly responded Bob. ! 

“We'll wait for you at the Hlephant,” said St. Leger, and the 
carriage drove off, with a cheer from the boys who had assembled. 

Bob walked “ the sweetest nag in London’ gently down the 
street, not attempting to put him into any more exciting pace on 
the stones ; and this proceeding seemed to give the nag himself 
satisfaction, for although at starting he had gone through several 
evolutions, which caused Bob Chinery to bump with unpleasant 
force upon the saddle, yet, when he found he was only to walk, he 
proceeded sedately along. Arrived at the bottom of the Hay- 
market, where there was a wider space, Bob thought he would 
put his horse into a gentle canter, and to that end, he just touched 
him with his heel, upon which the animal switched his tail 
fiercely about, and performed some evolutions, which shook Bob 
in such a manner, that a boy who had a basket on his head, 
and who was waiting for Bob to pass so that he might cross the 
road, solemnly adjured the equestrian ‘“‘to get inside;” advice 
which the boy-fraternity of London seem to think is a stroke of 
wit which can never become antiquated. Bob took no heed of it, 
for as he succeeded in getting his horse into a trot, he was so 
pleased at the achievement, that he kept the animal to it, and 
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oceeded towards Westminister Bridge, at the crown of which he 
ed up, and walked gently down the other side, feeling as he 
so that he was nearly equal to any equestrian feat that could 

performed in that well known place of equestrian amusements, 
he portals of which he was passing. Indeed, so courageous had 
become, that when he reached the railway bridge in the 
stminister Road, he determined to dash under it, lest the noise 
the trains overhead should disturb the temper of “ the sweetest 
g in London.” He had, however, only reached the middle of 
he arch when a shrill whistle was given by an engine that was 
yassing at the time, which caused the horse to make a spring that 
nearly threw Bob from his saddle. He managed, however, to 
tain his seat, but the engine gave another shriek and “ the 
eetest nag in London” started down the road at a good gallop. 
b did not succeed in making the turning towards the Elephant 
nd Castle, but continued straight on towards Kennington Common, 
ch was reached in a much shorter time than he could have 
hed. Arrived at the Common, the horse had had a little taken 
ut of him, and so he was easily stopped; and now that the 


occurred, and after communing with himself, he came to the con- 
lusion that he had acquitted himself in good style. He turned 
‘ound at the Common, and trotted gently towards the Elephant 
and Castle, which he speedily reached, and found his party wait- 
ng there for him. : | 
“Why, where the devil have you been to?” inquired St. 
ager Bolt. 


I should be here as soon as you, so I went round by the 


Common 


a tone of ill-humour. “Come along!” and away they started 
again together. 

‘Not a bad looking tit,’ said St. Leger, as they went along. 
“Capital!” replied Bob; “‘ only these infernal tails of mine will 
vet on to the saddle.’’ He referred to the tails of his coat. 

_ ‘Canter, then,’ suggested Peter Snipe. 

This was much more easily said than done. Bob, however, 
rewed his courage up, and taking a firm hold of the reins, and 
ng as tight as he could, he gave his horse a cut with the 
9, and, to his great satisfaction, the animal at once went into 
easy canter. 

The party proceeded across Vauxhall Bridge, and thence 
ugh Hyde Park, and as they had come along at a pretty good 
ce, they speedily reached the open country beyond Bayswater ; 
here, out of the gaze of the prying public, Bob Chinery felt 
Acreased confidence. As they rattled along, he declared that the 


langer was over, Bob felt as though he was not sorry that it had 


‘¢ Oh!’ returned Bob, with an air of nonchalance, ‘‘I thought. 


‘Why we have been here this half-hour,” said St. Leger, in - 
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horse he rode was up to anything, and would go across country 
anywhere. ~ ye 3 3 

Well, put him at that gate,” said St. Leger, “and we will 
wait and see you;” and he pulled up opposite to'a low gate that 
opened out of the road mto a field. a 

The carriage was accordingly pulled up, and all the party 
called upon Bob to ‘show his prowess by taking the gate. 

‘Oh, he’s blown now,” said Bob, beginning to look rather pale, 
‘¢T-wouldn’t mind if he was fresh.” | | 

‘Come along, then!” said St. Leger Bolt, with a twinkle in his 
eye which would seem to bespeak mischief to somebody, 

Along the side of the road ran a strip of turf between the 
earriage-road and the hedge, and upon this Bob cantered ‘his nag. 
St. Leger kept a little way in the rear, and ‘as, of course, Bob 
could not look behind him, St. Leger gave ‘the sweetest nae 
in London ”’ a ‘flick with the whip on his hind quarters. As this 
was anything but agreeable to the ‘animal, he began to kick and 
plunge fiercely, andasg he didso, Bob pulled him hard and held him 
tight. St. Leger stuck close to him ‘with the ‘carriage, and gave 
the horse another cut, making it prance and kick more violently 
than before. . oe 

‘“‘T can’t tell what’s the matter with him,” said Bob, dolefully. 
‘* You see how fresh he is, although he has had so much work.” 

“Well, but you ‘said'he was blown,” urged St, Leger Bolt, 
and then he gave the horse another flick. 

‘Way, wo-0-0!” said Bob, to the refractory animal beneath 
him, and he attempted to pat his neck to soothe him, but, finding 
it a rather perilous operation, he desisted, and again had ‘recourse 
to words. ua 

‘Way then, way!” groaned Bob, but the horse seemed to have 
a strong aversion to the carriage, and pulled hard to get away 
from it, which Bob could not make out. 

‘‘ It’s as hard to hold him as when we started,’’ said Bob, ‘I 
never see such a hoss for pluck.’ 

St. Leger gave the animal another flick, and this made him 
plunge more furiously than ever, and he seemed determimed to get 
‘rid of his tormentor, or to avoid him in some way—so he turned 
sharply round and looked’ St. Leger Bolt full in*the face ; so rapid 
indeed was the movement, that Bob all but lost his seat, Bob 
pulled forcibly at the bridle, but it was no go, the horse was 
determined not to go straight while he was near the carriage. — 

‘“‘T tell you what it is, Bob,” said Peter Snipe, ‘‘:you’ve vot 
him too tight; he doesn’t like being beared up so precious stiff.” 

Bob looked at the horse’s head andruminated. If he loosencd 
the reins, he felt that his command over the steed would be gone. 
He, however, said—‘‘ Well, p’raps it is,” and dropped the rems 
on the horse’s neck, The horse immediately turned his head, and, 
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the same instant, St. Leger Bolt gave him a sharper cut than 
of the previous ones. His head being loose, away the horse 
+ like the wind; Bob was off his guard, his presence of 
forsook him, he could not gather up the rems, the horse 
ed on over the turf like mad, and hearing the carriage 
ning behind, for St. Leger Bolt had now put his horses into a 
arp canter, he increased his speed, well knowing no doubt where 
tormentor was. Bob’s situation was distressing, and St. Leger 
It began to entertain fears for his safety. Poor Bob oscillated 
d bumped. on the saddle most painfully, and being unsuccessful 
his attempt to grasp the reins, he, as a last means of escape, 
ew his arms round the horse’s neck, clasped him tight, and in 
at inglorious position was fortunately relieved at the next turn- 
ke gate, which was about a mile from where his horse started on 
s perilous gallop. 
The carriage party were very speedily at the gate ; but before 
ey had arrived there, Bob Chinery had succeeded in regaining 
at position on his horse which is in accordance with equestrian 
les. He was, however, very pale, although the perspiration ran 
wn his face in large drops, and hung upon his whiskers like 
ittle icicles. , 
“ Why, what on earth have you been doing to the horse, Bob ?” 
quired St. Leger Bolt, as he stopped the carriage at the turnpike 
ate. : | 
_ Bob looked dolefully at his horse’s head, but this contemplation 
d not seem to afford him much comfort. At this moment the 
ge observed the close proximity of St. Leger Bolt, who had his 
hip in his hand, and he exhibited a sudden desire to back into 
the ditch. 
«You will be into the ditch if you don’t mind,” said St. Leger 
olt; and then he added rather maliciously, ‘‘ What made you go 
from us so fast, Bob ? you couldn’t expect me to keep up with 
ou at that pace.”’ 
 & Gage o” bolt, I think,” said the turnpike man behind his hand, 
nd with a wink which eloquently spoke the delight he had ex- 
verienced at Bob’s adventure. 
Way, wo-o-0-0!” exclaimed Bob; ‘what the devil is the 
natter with the hoss?’ he cried, as the horse kept capering in 
langerous proximity to the ditch. , aN 
“You walk him behind us,” at length said St. Leger Bolt, 
and then, perhaps, he'll be quieter,” and he nudged Peter 
ne to take the joke. That gentleman expressed his intense 
sfaction with the fun by merely ejaculating in an under tone, 
ing.” | 
Acting upon the suggestion which he had himself made, St. 
er Bolt passed through the gate, and Bob’s horse was imme- 
tely restored to comparative quiescence, The luxury of the 
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altered state of circumstances was so great to Bob, that he wag 
determined not to jeopardise it again, by putting the animal into 
any quicker pace than a walk, and as he was within a very short 
distance of Harrow, he knew that he should not be inconveni. 
encing his party by this mode of proceeding. He therefore 
walked for the remainder of the distance. His horse having got 
rid of his tormentor, was as quiet as need be. 

it was not long before he reached the place of meeting in 
Harrow, and there he found St. Leger Bolt, Peter Snipe, Mr. 
William. Pherret, and the remainder of the party awaiting hig 
arrival. They considerately assisted him to dismount, and: ho 
reached the ground in safety. 4 

Bob pulled a very wry countenance, and in a whisper said 
to St. Leger Bolt, ‘‘ How stiff riding makes one, Sillmger; don’t 
cP | : 

St. Leger Bolt laughed, and said “You would do it, you know, 
Bob;” and then he added in a whisper, ‘‘Never mind, Bob, try 
fomentation.”’ cu 

Poor Bob Chinery looked indignant. a 

By this time they had reached the interior of the house, and 
they were immediately shown into the room in which they were 
to dine. The stoppages on the road, and the different adventures 
the party had gone through, had exhausted the morning, and the 
day was pretty well advanced when they arrived at Harrow. 
The diner had been ordered for three o’elock, and it was close 
upon that hour when they reached their destination, and they 
were informed that dinner would be served in a quarter of an 
hour. 

Although Bob Chinery was undoubtedly suffering from the 
eifects of his recent misfortunes, yet he had a great set off of 
gratification in the splendid clothes in which he was encased. He 
flattered himseif that he looked the gem of the party, and in order 
that every one should see him to advantage, he walked to one of 
the windows, and stood there in an attitude of contemplation of 
the beauties of the country around. Presently he was joined by 
Mr. William Pherret, who, being not particularly quick of appre- 
hension, frequently made unfortunate blunders when he was alone 
and uncontrolled by his friend, Mr. Blurfield. On the present 
occasion, he had indistinctly heard some reference made to Bob 
Chinery as ‘‘the tailor,” and never having met him before, he had 
got the impression upon his mind that Taylor was Bob’s name. 
He had jomed Bob at the window, and nodding to the prospect 
outside, said, oe ie ae te es ae 

“* Beautiful view, Mr . : ey 

Bob looked at him full in the face,—sternly, at first, but that 
expression gave way, as he observed a smirking blankness in the 
countenance of Mr, Pherret. He had not, however, time to con- 
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whether Mr. Pherret had any sinister meaning; for before 
could explain to him that he had not addressed him by his 
wer name, the dinner was brought im, and as Mr. Pherret always 
de it a rule to take good care of himself, he suddenly darted off 
secure tlie best place near the carver. : 
‘he dinner was speedily upon the table, and a very substantial 
ner it was. St. Leger Bolt took the head of the table, and had 
Pherret on his right hand. As the furnishers of the feast had 
» pockets full of money, an unlimited supply of wine was 
dered. Bob Chinery sat at the end of the table, and he had 
one ample justice to both the fish and the soup which had formed 
.o frst courses, and he was now intent upon the disposal of the leg 
a capon and oyster sauce. He was in the act of raising his fork 
his mouth, but when it was about half way towards its desti- 
tion, Mr. Pherret exclaimed, 
«A glass of wine, Mr. Taylor!” 
Bob dropped his fork upon his plate as though he had been. 
zalysed, and he opened his mouth in blank dismay, as both, St. 
oer Bolt and Peter Snipe roared again with laughter. Every~ 
ing, indeed, on this eventful day scemed to be part of som 
idden conspiracy to make Bob Chinery miserable. At ail events 
0 poor Bob thought. It is true that St. Leger Bolt explaimed to 
fr. William Pherret the mistake he had made, and performed a 
ymal introduction of Bob Chinery to Mr. Pherret, but this did 
4 succeed in restoring Bob to his wonted equanimity. He took 
ine with Mr. Pherret, after a fashion which was this: he emptied 
s glass, and being under the impression that he had to ask every 
2 present to take some wine, he got up with the decanter in one 
and, and a wine-glass in the other, and to the delight, and at the 
same time, the amazement of all present, went round the table and 
sked each one to take a glass of wine. He commenced at the 
ht of the table with a full glass in his hand, and this was his 
ode of proceeding :— 1h 
“Will you take a glags of wine?” he inquired of his nearest 
neighbour, and upon the invitation being declined, he drank the 
elass off—filled it again—put the same question to the next—was 
of course refused—drank it off, filled it again and again—drank 
it—and in this manner, amidst the most uproarious delight of 
il present, he performed the circuit of the table; and by the 
me he had reached his place again he had consumed the greater 
rt of a bottle of wine, which, we need hardly say, rapicly 
- its usual effect in such cases. He had scarcely resumed 
seat before he was again challenged, and now, being in a 
‘ial state of oblivion, and still under the impression that he 
done that which was expected of him, he performed the 
mony of the circuit of the table again, without variation, 
before. By the time he had reached his place agai, he un- 
ee ey ae 
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doubtedly felt “ over all the ills of life victorioug;” although it wag 
observed by those who watched him, that when he sat down he 
did so convulsively, and that when his person and the chair came 
in contact, he twitched his countenance as people do who suffer 
from any sudden pang or twinge. Having reached his chair the 
Second time, his head sank upon his breast, and Bob Chinery 
snored in peace. : 

Nothing of note occurred during the remainder of the dinner, 

and when the dessert was placed upon the table, an unwonted 
dulness came over the company. Peter Snipe whispered to 
St. Leger Bolt that he should go down to the front door and 
enjoy a pleasant pipe by himself. He had just introduced 
himself to a stable-helper who was loitering about the front of 
the hotel, when a loud cry was heard in the distance, and upon 
Peter turning to look in the direction whence the sound pro- 
ceeded, he observed a lady on horseback. The horse was darting 
furiously along, while the lady was pulling with all the power 
she could command. She had lost her riding-hat, and her hair 
floated in long tresses on the wind. At some distance behind 
her a groom was galloping and shouting at the top of his voice. 
Peter Snipe saw in an instant that the horse had run away, and 
as the animal came dashing up the hill, Peter hastily threw 
his pipe away, and rushed into the road as the lady came opposite 
to the hotel. He succeeded in grasping the reins, and hung by 
them, but this did not materially check the impetuosity of the 
horse. Peter, however, gallantly held on, and as he twisted and 
twirled about, he got his leg entangled with the forelegs of the 
horse, and in an instant the animal rolled over, threw the lady on 
to the turf at the side of the road without injuring her, while 
Peter Snipe rolled over with the horse, without, however, letting 
go his hold on the reins, and both were on their legs again, in 
less time than it has taken us to write these lines. The horse was 
cowed completely, and he stood, trembling in every muscle, in the 
hands of Peter Snipe. 
_ As this incident had been witnessed by the party in the hotel 
from one of the windows, the moment they saw the horse fall 
they rushed down to the spot. The horse was given into the care 
of the groom, who had come up, and the lady, who, though, of 
course, very considerably alarmed, was perfectly unhurt, was 
conducted into the house. an 

Lady Agnes Leeson, for she it was, when she reached the 
private room at the back of the hotel, immediately requested to 
see Peter Snipe, and that young gentleman was ushered into her 
presence, | : 
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WAR LY in the morning after the interview which Lady Agnes 
d with Sir Brigwell Fleece, that gentleman left Barbourne 
Grange, and took his way to the railway station, which was not 
‘ar from Domeburn, and within an hour he stood on the platform 
f the Euston Square Station, where he hailed the first disengaged 
sab, and drove to the office of the sporting journal with which 
fx. Blurfield was connected. He sent up his card to that worthy 
nament of the ‘free and independent,’ and Blurfield himself 
speedily appeared, in order personally to usher Sir Brigwell 
‘Neece up stairs. This ceremony was not one of ordinary ease, 
r in addition to the staircase being exceedingly dark, the stairs 
themselves were in that state of creaking dilapidation which 1s 
calculated to make the pedestrian upon them nervous, if he be a 
stranger. It was one of that description of staircases which 
painfully suggest the sensation that would be attendant upon a 
person of ordinary specific gravity slipping through into the 
regions below; which regions, in the case which we are endeavouring 
describe, were clearly not those of quietude; imasmuch as 
hrough the chinks of the stairs there came a confused noise, as 
the laboured pulsation of heavy machinery. Indeed, the senses, . 
with the exception perhaps of that of seeing, were all assailed by 
some characteristic of other. The noise and clanking were not 
harmonious, certainly, to the ear, nor was the olfactory organ 
much gratified; for, with the noise from below, there came a 
powerful odour as of simmering oil. : 
As they ascended the stairs, Mr. Blurfield informed Sir _ 
Brigwell Fleece that the machine-room was below, which ac- _ 
counted to him for that which we have described. ae 
With the assistance of Mr. Blurfield, Sir Brigwell Fleece _ 
reached the second floor, and he entered Blurfield’s room, which — 
ras the first upon the landing. The room was extremely limited — 
jn its dimensions, and there were confused heaps of newspapers 
ng in all directions, most of them in a state of mutilation ; 
nasmuch as Mr, Blurfield’s editorial scissors had operated upon 
m. 
If the room had been very considerably larger than it was, 
Brigwell Fleece would not have failed to observe that there 
ian individual present who certainly was remarkable im ap- 
arance. He was a man of enormous stature and of Herculean 
uld, and he looked perhaps a bigger man than he really was to 


? 
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Sir Brigwell Fieece, for he was standing when the baronet en- 
tered. The countenance of this individual was particularly ugly, 
and bore that expression which, at a glance, would tell you to 
what class he belonged. : 

We often hear the people of some particular nation stigmatised 
as a marked people; and the remark is frequently made, too, as 
though that same people had under their own control the fashion 
of their countenances. his, however, we believe, is a physio- 
logical faculty, which is rarely, if ever, met with; and, therefore, 
i6 does appear to us rather hard that any men, or nation of men, 
should be condemned, on account of the proportion which the 
features of their countenances may happen to bear to one another, 
We never could see any force in argument based wpon such pre- 
mises; for we do not believe it is in the power of any individual, 
however abstruse his studies may have been, to predicate, for 
instance, from the contemplation of a man’s nose, what is the 
extent of his cheek. 

Unquestionably, if ever a marked race existed, that race is the 
pugilists of Hngland; for their countenances are, indeed, the 
signboards of their profession. No one can mistake a prize- 
fighter ; for he bears upon him marks, if not as indelible, at all 
events far more numerous than ever Cain was branded with. Of 
course, the British pugilist has feelings very different to ordinary 
men. With the vast majority of mankind, punishment is synony- 
mous with disgrace; to the pugilist it is glory. The pugilist who 
can stand up until he is reduced to a state of pulp, attains to the 
summit of renown in his vocation; while an ordinary man, who 
receives a simple black eye, will, of course, consider it as a scar 
of dishonour. The only difference is, that in one case the lowest 
depth of blackguardism has been reduced to a science; while, in 
the other, the blackguardism stands upon its merits. 

Sir Brigwell Fleece at once saw, when he entered Blurfield’s 
sanctum, that he was in the presence of a professed pugilist. 


There was the unmistakable flattened nose; the small eye, sharp 


- and quick; and the seamy face, which eloquently spoke of muscle 
and of blows. Sir Brigwell Fleece, therefore, was not at all 
surprised when Blurfield introduced the brawny individual as the 
professional pugilistie umpire of the establishment. Mr. Blurfield 
told the baronet, and he laughed as he did so, that the umpire was 
imowa, in his own mystic circle—the ring—as “the Slaughtering 
Slasher.” Sir Brigwell Fleece, however, did not display an 
absorbing interest in the matter; for he felt rather disgusted than 
otherwise. Looking towards Blurfield, he said— ‘ 

“I hope I do not interrupt you in your professional avocations. 
Imerely wished to consult you, for a few moments, upon a trifling 
matter’? : 


‘Perhaps I'd better mizzle,” said the umpire, speaking for the 
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ime, and in a voice which seemed.to come through a layer of 
e-hair matting. How is it that these pugilists appear to be 
ays suffering from a bronchial affection ? we 

he suggestion which the umpire had made was exactly what 
rigwell Fleece desired. | 

« Just step over to the Vaccinated Pointer for a quarter-of- 
hour,”’ said Blurfield ; “I will send over for you presently.” 
‘‘Nammas—off I goes; and when you calls time, Slaughter’s 
dy,”’ returned the umpire, as he took up his hat, and left Sir 
ewell Fleece and Blurfield together. _ 

“As soon as the umpire had retired, and Blurfield had closed 
e door. after him, Sir Brigwell Fleece said— 

_“Blurfield, I have come to consult you upon a little matter, 
which I think you can give me some useful advice.” . 

I shall be but too happy,” returned Blurfield, rubbing his 
1ds and smiling most blandly. 


n who hag a stud of horses, must be very careful about the 
sople he has about him. I may tell you at once, that we are as 
eto win the Two Thousand Guineas Stakes, as you are sitting 
that chair.”’ 

With Isleworthe?”’ suggested Blurfield. 

4 Of course,” returned Sir Brigwell Fleece. “TI know it will 
et abroad that he has been stopped in his training—that he is 
; half prepared for such an engagement, and all that sort of 
ng. Once for all, don’t you believe a word of it—although you 
y as well say so. And now as to my business here to-day. I 


oy, too—is communicating with parties away from the stable. 
‘hat, you know, is a dangerous practice, and must be stopped.” 
It was not part of Sir Brigwell’s policy to tell Biurfield, that, if 


ery thing which he himself wished promulgated. 


zi can find me such a person ?”’ 
“Do you wish the boy enticed away ?’”” asked Blurfield. 


ded, “I want him removed—spirited away, indeed, somehow.’’ 


raw 22? 
The very thing—that is 16.” 
Blurfield pondered over the matter, and then he said, 


“T need not tell you, Blurfield,” began the baronet, “that the. 


e discovered that one of my boys in the stable—a promising | 
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ne boy had communicated that which he had indicated, itwas the 


“The boy must be removed,” continued Six Brigwell Fleece, 
‘and I have come up to see you to ascertain if you can find me 
any one who can get the boy—it is the boy who has the care of — 
Isleworth—who can get him away from my place. Do you think 


Sir Brigwell Fleece hesitatingly said, ‘‘ Yes.” And then he 
“*T suppose,” said Blurfield, smiling, and with great deference, 


half afraid as to the manner in which his suggestion would be 
eived—“ I suppose you want it to be believed that he has run 
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pose that all assistance—surreptitious assistance I mean, of course 
—will be afforded at Barbourne Grange.” 

“ Kverything,” replied Sir Brigwell Fleece. 

“I think I know the man,” said Blurfield, ruminating. « Indeed, 
_ he 1s the very man for such an enterprise.” 

‘Will you—might I ask you to undertake the matter for me 2”” 
said Sir Brigwell Fleece. | | 

‘‘Sir Brigwell Fleece,’ returned Mr. Blurfield, ‘I shall fee] 
most honoured by the commission.” 

‘‘ Well, then, about the means and appliances ?” said Sir Brigwell 
‘Fleece, 

‘‘As I said, I think I know the very man,’’ responded Blur. 
field, “‘ but he isa most cunning knave, and will require some caution 
in being dealt with.’’ 

‘‘ He will require cunning in the matter,” returned Sir Brig- 
well Fleece, ‘because, of course, much will have to be left to his 
diseretion.”’ 

‘‘Hxactly,” said Blurfield; ‘and he is that sort of character 
that, in such a matter as this, the more you leave to his discretion, 
the greater is the chance of success.” | 
| ‘‘ Oh, as to the success of the matter, there must not be a doubt 
about that. The boy must be removed, an& immediately, or else 
many of our plans will be defeated.” : 

“Then I had better see to it at once,” suggested Blurfield. 

‘Tf it is within your convenience, I should be particularly 
obliged if you would. You quite understand what my object is, 
and how I would have it accomplished ?” 

‘‘ Quite,” returned Blurfield; « you desire the lad removed, so 
that it may appear one of those common cases, where a boy 
absconds from his employers ?”’ 

‘‘ Exactly,” said Sir Brigwell Fleece. 

‘‘Let me then,” continued Blurfield, “take down a few heads 
of the case. First of all, the boy’s name.” 

‘‘ Diminy,” said Sir Brigwell Fleece; “ Richard Diminy.” 

__ .“Diminy,” ruminated Blurfield. “Why, surely that is the 
little chap who won the Domeburn Stakes so cleverly, and whom 
we praised so highly.” 

‘The same,” replied Sir Brigwell Fleece, ‘‘and he is the boy 
who has the eare of Isleworth ; but who, after to-morrow, must 
cease to have anything to dowith him, Such is the commission I 
repose in you.” 

‘* I will execute it to the best of my ability.” 

“Very good, then!” exclaimed Sir Brigwell Fleece, quickly. 
‘* Suppose you see this person you refer to, get him to go down. to 
Barbourne, entice the boy away, carry him to London, and 
there keep him until you hear from me.” ) : 

‘‘ Exactly,” said Blurfield ; “I will see him at once,” 
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“ OF course he will require some remuneration, so I will give 
m twenty pounds to begin with, and he shail not go unrewarded 
rwards. Preece will see him on his presenting a letter from 
uu, and will afford him every assistance.” : 

Tt shall be done, Sir Brigwell,” said Blurfield, “TI will go 
d see the person at once.” i 
“Do,” said Sir Brigwell. : 

Blurfield rose from his seat, as did Sir Brigwell Fleece, but 
hore was a kind of ludicrous embarrassment about both of them. 
Sir Brigwell Fleece felt repugnance to offering his hand to Blur- 
field ; he could scarcely tell why, and yet he felt that, considering the 
footing upon which they stood respecting each other, he ought to 
do so. Blurfield, on the other hand, had a strong desire to give 
Sir Brigwell Fleece the grip which is indicative of friendship ; 
but he was restrained from doing so by a feeling which, perhaps, 
in its nature, was akin to modesty ; albeit, that was a feeling 
which usually troubled Mr. Blurfield but little, on ordinary oc~ 
easions, at all events. Sir Brigwell Fleece, however, at length 
e his hand to Blurfield, in that cold manner which shows, as 
we have before observed, that the act 1s courtesy, and nothing 
more, As he did so, he said, ‘‘ You quite understand, then, how 
to act in this matter, do you?” 

- JT will manage it to your satisfaction,” returned Blurfield ; 
upon which Sir Brigwell Fleece put on his hat, and was conducted 
by Mr. Blurfield down stairs. | 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
CONDUCTS MR. ST. LEGER BOLT’S PARTY HOME AGAIN. 


- Wuen Peter Snipe was ushered into the presence of Lady 
Agnes Leeson, he was rather abashed. : 
Lady Agnes thanked Peter Snipe in a winning tone and 
manner for the service which he had rendered. her, and entering 
‘nto communication with him, she was not slow to discover his 
position in life, or rather, that he was not attached to a very 
elevated circle in society. She would, therefore, have made him 
me guitable reward at once, had she not been prevented by the 
simple circumstance, that at that moment she had not the where- 
withal to do so; and therefore, she was constrained to ask for 
er’s address in town, where, as she informed him, she would 
mediately communicate with him. Having dismissed Peter 
Snipe with this assurance, she was conducted by the landlady to 
a chamber, and shortly afterwards quitted the house, and took 
er way back to Barbourne Grange upon her refractory steed, 
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spite of the entreaties of the landlady that she would refrain from 
the risk of doing go, and allow a messenger to be sent for Sir 
Brigwell Fleece’s carriage. Lady Agnes laughed at the fears of 
the good hostess, and rode gaily away as though nothing had 
happened. On her return home she found the epistle of Dick 
Diminy. The effect of that epistle upon her we have already 
chronicled, 

The dinner party upstairs had waited, with no little curiosity, 
for the appearance of Peter Snipe from his interview with the 
_ young lady below. 

Most of the party asked him half-a-dozen questions at once, 
but Peter, for a moment or two, maintained a dignified silence, 
then drew himself up with importance, and looking St. Leger full 
in the countenance, winked impressively, 

“Pray, what’s your game now, Rufus?” inquired Mr. St. 
Leger. ‘Are you cracked, or are you drunk 2” ery 

Upon this Peter Snipe threw himself into an oratorical attitude 
—put his left hand into his waistcoat—extended his right arm in 
the air, and exclaimed— 

‘‘ A—hem—gentlemen !” : 

All present opened their eyes with astonishment and expecta- 
tion, as it was clear that Peter was about to make some important 
communication to them, _ | ; 

His speech was short and to the point, as most of his proceed- 
ings were. It was this— ) | ae 

‘‘ A—hem—gentlemen! how’s Bob 2” 

A loud groan greeted this query, which gradually resolved 
itself into a laugh, as the eyes of all present were directed to 
Bob Chinery, who was still shoring in hig chair at the end of the 
table. 

Tt will be seen that Peter Snipe had succeeded in his inten- 
tion, He had impressed his friends with the belief that there 
was importance in the interview he had had with the lady below, 
and he had adroitly evaded the necessity of explaining what it 
was. | 7 

St. Leger Bolt went up to Bob Chinery, and shook him vigo- 
rously, but did not succeed in waking him; Bob uttered a groan, 


and turned to the other side, St. Leger found that he must use 


energetic means; or they would have to leave the helpless Bob 
where he was; so he called to one of his friends to come and 
help him. Between them, Bob Chinery was lifted out of his chair 
and placed upon his feet upon the ground, when, by dint of shouting 
and shaking, he was brought to a partial state of consciousness as 
to where he was. | : | 

Having restored Mr. Robert Chinery to this partial state of 
consciousness, it was arranged that he should, in order to return 
home, have a seat in the carriage ; and to that end, one of the 
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onds of St. Leger Bolt volunteered to ride “the sweetest nag in 
ndon ’”’ back again. : 

‘The carriage was speedily at the door; and the bill having been 
charged, Bob Chinery was haif led and half carried down, and 
ely stowed in a corner of the carriage, where he speedily fell 
leep again. 

When the carriage arrived at the residence of Mr. Chinery, in 
isel Street, Golden Square, that gentleman was roused from his 
umbers by the united efforts of Peter Snipe and St. Leger Bolt, 
when it was found that the sleep and the ride had enabled him to 
srow off the lethargy into which his exploits at the dinner-table 
ad plunged him, | 3 
 Onthe road through town towards the West End, the party had 
eon diminished considerably in number, and there only remained 
yf thom St. Leger Bolt, Peter Snipe, and Mr. William Pherret ; 
he last-named gentleman having, by special invitation of St. Leger 
Bolt, consented to accompahy the founders of the feast home, in 
order there appropriately to wind up the night. : 

When the party reached the drawing-room, or first floor, a 
simultancous exclamation of surprise proceeded from St. Leger 
Rolt and Mr. Pherret; for seated in the room was Mr. Blurfield. 

_ «J dare say you are surprised to see me here ?” said Mr. Blur- 
field; as he rose from his seat. 

_ We are glad to see you, though,” replied St. Leger Bolt; just 
as though he were welcoming some friend to his own. apartments 
stead of those of Mr. Robert Chinery. _ 

_“'Tyuth is,” continued Blurfield, ‘I have a little matter of 
ssing business that I wished to consult Bolt upon; and 


ca) 
ieving that this was the most likely place to meet you, I came_ 


here.” 
“Well, we'll talk about business by and by,” said St. Leger 
Bolt: “in the meantime we'll have something to make us jolly, 
we've been dull enough all the afternoon.” 
“That's about the size of it! I holds my hand up for whisky 
punch and cigars!’ exclaimed Peter Snipe. : 
“ Rufus, be quiet, sir,” said St. Leger Bolt, good-humouredly. 
“That's a draught as ‘ll just suit your internal complaint—that 
s,’’ replied Peter Snipe; at which they all laughed, and St. Leger 
Bolt exclaimed, “Bravo! Richard’s himself again! Allow me, Mr. 
urfield, to introduce you to the only living representative of the 
mortal Richard the Third, of Drury Lane.”’ : 
At this introduction, which puzzled Mr. Blurfield, Peter Snipe 
'd, “Stow it, Sillinger—stow it; blowed if he wouldn’t chaff a 
in out of his ivories if they was false, sir,” he continued, turnmg 
Mr. Blurfield. : 
Mr. Blurfield said he was sorry he could not stop to carry out 
¢ proposition of St. Leger Bolt; but the fact was, the business 
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he had in hand would admit of no delay, but must be executed 
at once. Could he havea few words privately with Mr, St, Leger 
Bolt ? 

a ee Certainly,” replied St. Leger Bolt. ‘Bob,’ he continued, 
‘just take Mr. Pherret upstairs with you, will you, and the Baron 
can roll himself up on the mat outside.” : 

“Walker!” replied Peter Snipe. “TI shall go with Bob, and 
we'll have a cigar in the bedroom. Kh, Bob P” 

‘All right !”? acquiesced Bob, who would scem to have quite 
recovered from his afternoon’s indulgences. 

‘Come along, then, sir,’’ continued Peter Snipe to Mr. William 
Pherret ; and the trio left the room for Mr. Robert Chinery’s 
sleeping apartment. | 

When they were alone, and Mr. Blurficld had closed the door, 
he advanced to St. Leger Bolt, and said— 

“Now, Bolt, I have a matter in hand in which I require your 
assistance, and a most important matter it is. Are you engaged 
for a day or two?” 

‘Well, that depends upon circumstances, you know,” replied 
St. Leger Bolt, cautiously. 

“I think you will be able to accomplish what I desire in the 
course of to-morrow ; it will put a ten pound note in your pocket, 
and perhaps lead to something else.” 

“Tam quite disengaged, now I come to think of it,” said St. 
Leger Bolt, smiling. 

‘‘ Well then, I want you to go down to Barbourne Grange.” 

‘Hh, what ?”’ exclaimed St. Leger Bolt, sharply, and as quickly 
as though Blurfield had pricked him with a pin. 

‘‘Barbourne Grange!’ continued Mr. Blurfield, in a tone of 
explanation, mixed with astonishment, atthe manner of St. Leger 
Bolt. : 

‘‘ Oh—ah—yes, I see—damn it, I was thinking of something 
else at the minute.” Which, doubtless, was strictly true, for the 
name of the house had, in all probability, recalled to his recollec- 
tions an incident which we have chronicled in a former chapter, in 
which Mr. St. Leger Bolt and Sir Brigwell Fleece’s gamekeeper 
took a prominent part. 

“I could not think what the deuce made you start so, when I 
mentioned the name of the house,’’ said Mr. Blurfield. eke 

St. Leger Bolt laughed, and merely said, “ Go on.’ 

‘IT want you to go down to Barbourne Grange,” continued 
Mr. Blurfield, “on a rather delicate mission.” 

‘Is it to the house ’” inquired St. Leger Bolt, and looking 
with an expression of deep cunning into the countenance of Mr. 
Blurfield. : 

“No, not exactly to the house,” replied Mr, Blurfield, “ but to 
apart of the establishment,” | be 
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St. Leger Bolt felt relieved by this, because, although he 
uid not have been deterred from even visiting the house of 
ourne Grange again, with a prospect of £10 reward before 
yet he would rather not do so if he could avoid it. Of course, 
efore, he was not at all sorry to hear Mr. Blurfield announce 
the commission he wished executed did not lie in Sir Brig- 
ell Fleece’s mansion. ae 

«¢ No,” continued Mr. Blurfield, “ it’s a little affair in the stables 
wn there.” 

« All right, go on,” said St. Leger Bolt, for he felt himself 
terested beyond the prospect of the ten pound note referred to 
his companion. ‘The stables, eh—yes—anything about the 
wourite ?”? And here his eye twinkled with an elongated wink, 
yr visions of tampering with some horse floated across St. Leger 
olt’s mind, which gave him considerable satisfaction, because he 
new that in being upon an affair of that sort, there was a hope 
f something else to be gained beyond the mere reward for what 
e might have to do. 

“No,” answered Mr. Blurfield, smiling, “1 has not got any- 
thing to do with the favourite—that is, not directly.” 
~ “No! well, what is it then?” inquired St. Leger Bolt. 

- “You are sure you are ready to go at once, are you?” Mr. 
slurfield asked. ne : 

“T'll go to-night, if you like,’ replied St. Leger Bolt, and 
ked as though he meant it. : 

“Tt is the very thing I should like,” said Mr. Blurfield, “ only, 
mfortunately, you can’t get there to-night—there is no train—the 
uil has left by this time. But, however, the first train in the 
ning will do, and that will suit you just as well, I suppose.” 

« Just as well,” said St. Leger Bolt; “ all times are the same 
-me—and now what is it?” 

«There is a lad down there whose name is Richard Diminy. 
Yow I want him to be brought to London—I want you to inveigle 

im away,’ said Mr. Blurfield, looking full, but rather doubtfully, 
St. Leger’s face. 

‘Oh, that’s it, is it? Well, then, one word is as good as a 
housand—ten pounds aint enough,” said St. Leger Bolt, firmly. 
‘It can’t be well done for the money—that is, done as it ought to 
ge, and as I'll do it, if I take it in hand.” 

_ “Well, but you will only have to go down and come back again. 
£ will be but little trouble, and ten pounds are not to be got every 
“No, and a boy aint to be inveigled away from Sir Brigwell 
eece’s every day, either!” replied St. Leger Bolt, “ What's the 
e of beating about the bush with me ?” : 

Mr. Blurfield would seem to have thought that there was not 
ch use in beating about the bush with St, Leger Bolt, so he 
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said, ‘‘ What do you think yourself is reasonable? - I am sure [ 
shall not be unreasonable.” 

‘“T’m sure you won’t,”’ said St. Leger Bolt, with his expressive 
twinkle of the eye. 

‘What do you say, then ?” inquired Mr. Blurfeld. 

“Twenty pounds! ten down, and ten when T eome ; back,” 
replied St. Leger Bolt. 

“Eh, St. Leger! only think now!” appealed Mr. Blurfield, and 
putting forth his arms depreca Lace 

“Oh! T have thought about it, and I can’t do it for less ; ia 
what’s more, I don’t much mind about the job.” 

St. Leger Bolt was.a keen adept in both knavery and, of course, 
deceit. In the case before him he knew well how to conduct 
himself.. He knew that if he had showed the least anxiety fo 
the commission with which he was about to be entrusted, it wou la 
. be difficult for him to make advantageous terms. He therefore = 
not exhibit the most distant approach to a desire to go, althoug! 
he had the desire most strong upon him. 

‘You know how to push a bargain, Bolt,” said My. Blurfield, 
laughing. ‘I suppose I must agree to your terms.’ 

“ i suppose you must, or else I shan’t go,” tie St. Leger 


“Then, you'll be ready to go by the first train in the morning, 
will you ?” inquired Mr. Blurfield. 

‘I shall be ready,” answered St. Leger; “‘so now for the 
instalment,” 

Mr. Blurfield laughed—not heartily though—and handed 8t. 
Leger Boit ten pounds. St. Leger rattled the money im his hands, 
and seemed to. derive eratifica ation from the. sound, as in ail 
probability he did. 

‘‘ Now for your plan of action,” said Mr. Blurfield. ‘I musi, 
of course, leave a good deal to your discretion, and I fancy I may 
safely do that.” 

‘‘ Never fear,” laconically replied St. Leger. : 

_ “I will give you a letter to Preece, Sir Brigwell FPieece’s 
trainer. He will put you in the right track ; for, of course, he is 
in the scheme.” 

‘Ts Sir Brigwell Fleece in the scheme too?” inquired St. 
Leger Bolt, m an apparently careless tone. 

_ * Well—ah—not exactly ly. It is arranged, you see, between 
me and Preece,” replied Mr. Blurfield, with hesitation. 

“Oh! that’s it, is it? Then Sir Brigwell has nothing to co 
With ibe” inquired St. Leger Bolt. 

‘‘ He knows of it, of course. Fact is, I may as well tell you,” 
continued Mr. Blurfield, as though he felt deception was. dificult 
with St. Leger Bolt; ‘‘I may as well tell you that the boy 
is communicating some of the secrets of the stable to strangers, 
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nd Six Brigwell Fleece wants to remove him quietly ; and now, 
on my soul, you know as much as I do,” and ag My, Blurfield 
d this, he seemed to have relieved his mind of considerable 
jont. : 

‘St. Leger Bolt was an attentive listener to all this; he lost not 
e word; and, as he saw from Mr. Blurfield’s manner that he had 
ally told him ail he knew, he did not question him further upon 
emystery. . 

‘‘ By the bye, there is another matter to settle, and that is, where 
il you bring him to?” inquired Mr. Blurfield. i 
_ “Leave that to me,” replied St. Leger Bolt, who had his own 
ame to play, and who was, therefore, not inclined to be very com- 
qunicative to Mr. Blurfield. 

‘Very good,” returned Mr, Blurfield. “ Give me the pen and 
ok, and a sheet of paper, and I will write the letter ¢o Singleton 
eece,”’ | 
St. Leger Bolt very speedily produced the articles required, and 
y. Llurfield wrote the letter which Sir Brigwell Fleece had 
tructed him to do, and he handed it (after it was enveloped and 
dressed) to St. Leger Bolt, who very carefully put it into his 
ocket, saying as he did so, “that it was all right, and he would 
oon summon the other chaps from the bedroom ;” and he pro- 
ded to Mr. Robert Chinery’s apartment for that purpose. When 
got there, however, he found “ the chaps,” as he had designated 
em, so very jolly and comfortable, that they at first felt disin- 
ied io leave their quarters. As St. Leger Bolt, however, 
rzested that it was rather unfair that they should have all the 
ty to themselves, they agreed to migrate into the drawing-room, 
d there make a night of it. | 
When they reached the drawing-room, Mr. Blurfield excused 
mself from staying, on the ground of his professional ayocations : 
dhe therefore took his leave, intimating as he did so, that he 
shed to see Mr. William Pherret at the office in the morning. 

In order effectually to make a night of it, spirits and cigars 
rere placed upon the table, and the party kept up a continual 
emand upon them until past midnight, when Mr. William Pherret 
vas sent home macab. Mr. St. Leger Bolt was accommodated 
vith a hed in the house ; but, before he retired to rest, he informed 
sob Chinery and. Peter Snipe that he had to leave town earl 
he morpmg, and probably he would not be hack until the 
xt day. He might, however, he said, return at night; and 

med Bob Chinery that he must make arrangements with the 
lady for the occupation of a bed, as he intended to bring 
ranger with him, who would probably be their guest for some 


£ co rse, both Bob Chinery and Peter Snipe were anxious to 
is mysterious stranger was, but St, Leger Bolt did not 
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gratify their curiosity beyond informing them that the stranger 
was a youngster, and that he was connected with the Turf. 

« A tout?” inquired Peter Snipe. 

“Fo ig not a tout, Rufus, so don’t ask impertinent questions,” 
replied St. Leger Bolt. i 

“Tt warn’t a imperent question,” said Peter; * I should like 
to know a tout—I should.” 

« All in good time, Rufus,” said St. Leger Bolt. 

“That’s always your cry,” said Peter Snipe, “ ‘specially when 
a, cove wants anything. I shall just have one toothful more, and 
then to snooze I goes ;”’ and he, in furtherance of this intimation, 
took a small glass of whisky, neat. : 


CHAPTER XIX. 
ME. ST. LEGER BOLT PROCEEDS UPON HIS MISSION. 


Tr was a glorious morning in early spring, when Mr. St. Leger 
Bolt looked from his chamber-window into the street below, on 
the day after the proceedings narrated in the last chapter. He 
dressed himself with great alacrity, and was very speedily in the 
street, on his way to the railway station. He walked rapidly 
along; for the cheering look of the morning, and the exhilarating 
subject of his thoughts, gave an elasticity to his steps, which 
made them border upon a sharp trot, By the time, therefore, 
that he reached Euston Square, he was in a perfect glow, and he 
completely panted for breath. It was well, however, that he had 
made such very good use of his legs; for he had, when he ar- 
rived in the railway booking-ofiice, barely time to obtain his ticket 
for the train. He was just in time, and took his seat in a first 
class carriage; being thrust therein by a porter, who exclaimed, 
as he did so, ‘“‘ Now, then! look alive, sir! Room for one!” 
He had just comfortably arranged himself—for the seat into which 
he had been forced was covered with coats—when the whistle 
shrieked, and the train glided away from the station, and was on 
its journey. St. Leger Bolt was absorbed in his own thoughts ; 
and so absorbing, indeed, were those thoughts, that he took no 
heed of his compagnons du voyage—which, perhaps, may be taken 
as the strongest proof of the fact that his thoughts were of a very 
engrossing character ; because Mr. St. Leger Bolt had a rule of 
action which, although perhaps not peculiar to himself, was, 
nevertheless, a characteristic of himself—and that was, whenever 
he was thrown into strange company, to make himself acquainted 
with his companions upon the shortest possible notice. 

It is true that those who occupied the remaining seats in the 
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age had, on St. Leger Bolt’s entrance, exhibited considerable 
epugnance to his admission, inasmuch as they all belonged to one 
‘ty—and there were five of them. ‘There were, however, six 
ts in the compartment of the carriage, and, as we have already 
icated, St. Leger Bolt. only arrived on the platform at the very 
tant of the departure of the train. It was therefore useless 
x the select party of five to point to the remaining seat as being 
ecupied by the coats of those in the carriage, for there was no 
me for discussion, as St. Leger Bolt was thrust in upon the 
ats aforesaid, and the party had to tolerate the presence of the 
ntruder, for the simple reason “that there was no help for it.” 
The party in the carriage into which Mr. St. Leger Bolt was 
hrust, by a singular coincidence, was composed of individuals 
ho have all appeared upon the stage of this history, which we 
ain hope will prove both strange and eventful. | 
The reader will probably remember them, when we state that 
he elderly piece of shrivelled humanity, mufiled up in a huge 
avelling cloak, and who is seated in the corner of the carriage, 
s the Duke of Southdown; next: him, Lord Hervey Finney, 
pon whose right is Captain Partridge; and on the opposite side 
‘are Lord Fillestone, and a gentleman who sits on St. Leger 
olt’s right—and, every now and then, eyes his neighbour with 
suspicion and offended dignity. 
- “As St. Leger Bolt made no advance towards his companions, 
re need hardly say that they, on their part, maintained a dignified 
ence. They all looked as though they had risen too early; and 
inference was supported by the fact, that, before the train had 
roceeded many miles, they were asleep. — . | 
With such a party, no incident occurred prior to reaching 
Domeburn, which was done in due course. Two carriages were 
waiting at the station to convey the party, who were expected at 
Barbourne Grange. When the Duke of Southdown and his party 
‘eached the platform, they met others who had come down by the 
lame train, and who were on their way to Barbourne Grange. 
mongst these were a sporting barrister of considerable practice, 
professional and otherwise ; a minister of state, more powerful on 
the Turf than in the cabinet; a general officer, highly connected, 
put of limited’ means ; and an earl, of large possessions, but of 
doubtful character, as far as probity and honour are concerned. 
St. Leger Bolt stood upon the platform, and he watched these 
arties. He had recovered his usual bearing now; and knowing, 
he did by sight, all the parties whom we have described, he 
served them with very considerable interest. They speedily 
red the carriages that were in waiting for them, and St. Leger 
t took his way on foot towards the residence of Mr. Singleton 
ece, as directed by Blurfield. | 
Singleton Preece, in his journey to and from Southampton, had 
oe I 
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been more expeditious than had been anticipated, either by himself 
or Sir Brigwell Fleece. He had started for Southampton almost 
immediately after he left his employer, on the occasion of the 
interview which we have described; and when he arrived at the 
place of his destination, he found the object of his journey awaiting 
him; and, accompanied by this object, he at once returned, and 
arrived at Barbourne Grange about the same time that Sir Brigwell 
Fleece did from London, after his interview with Blurfield. The 
particulars of that interview Sir Brigwell Fleece communicated to 
his trainer; and, therefore, when St. Leger Bolt presented himself 
at the door of the house of Singleton Preece, that gentleman was 
perfectly prepared for his visitor. 

‘Walk in, sir,” said Singleton Preece, as St. Leger Bolt entered 
the hall. ‘‘ Walk in here, sir.” 

St. Leger Bolt did as he was desired; and he entered the room 
into which we conducted the reader on the occasion of Dick Diminy’s 
admission into the employment of Sir Brigwell Fleece. 

‘‘Good morning,’’ said St. Leger Bolt, presenting his letter. 
‘“‘T’ve had a pleasant walk from the station.” 

‘‘No doubt you feel inclined for a little refreshment after it,’ 
resumed Mr. Singleton Preece. 

_ “Short and sweet, of course,” said Singleton Preece, as he read 
Blurfield’s letter and laid it on the table. ‘Of course you are 
pretty well acquainted with this little bit of diplomacy ?’’ he con- 
tinued, pointing to the letter and smiling. 

‘Why, yes,’ returned St. Leger Bolt; ‘‘ Blurfield told me the 
particulars. Damn those boys !—they’re young imps,”’ he continued, 
with a show of sincerity. 

Here the girl entered with the luncheon. 

*‘ How does the young rapscalion go on by this time ?”’ inquired 
St. Leger Bolt, with his mouth full. : 

‘‘ As surly as usual,’’ replied Singleton Preece, helping himself 
to a glass of ale. : ! 

‘Who is it that he’s writing to in town 2” inquired St. Leger 
Bolt, carelessly, and eating voraciously ; for his walk and ride 
would seem to have accommodated him with a most considerable 
appetite. 

‘Mind you, I don’t think he has written to anybody yet—l 
don’t think he has,’’ replied Singleton Preece. 

‘Oh, I see!” returned St. Leger Bolt, ‘‘ you want to nip the 
flower in the bud;” and he put his finger to his nose to give 
emphasis to his metaphor. as 

Singleton Preece laughed, and said ‘that was about the mark.” 

_ We'll soon choke him off,” continued St. Leger Bolt, making 
a third attack upon the round of beef that was before him. 

Singleton Preece rubbed his hands, and thought to himself that 

Blurfield had chosen a shrewd fellow indeed. 
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By this time St. Leger Bolt had satisfied himself in the way of 
ncheon; and Singleton Preece proposed that they should at once 
ver to the stables. To this proposition of course St. Leger Bolt 
equiesced ; and Singleton Preece left the room, as he said, to get 
hat and coat. During his absence, St. Leger Bolt finished the 
that was in the jug; and seeing the letter he had himself been 
bearer of lying on the table, he very coolly took it up, read it, 
d then put it in his pocket. 
Singleton Preece returned in a very few minutes; and he and 
6. Leger Bolt left the house together to visit the stables. Singleton 
Preece showed his companion over the several stalis, and pointed 
ut the characteristics of the several occupants. They then pro- 
seeded to the boys’ room, over the end of the stables, and there St. 
Leger Bolt saw Billy Smout, Dick Diminy, Johnny Whilfles, and 
she other members of that portion of the establishment. On one 
yretence or another Singleton Preece sent them all away, except 
Dick Diminy; and when they were alone with him, he said, 
addressing Dick ; | 
“ Oh, Dick, this is a friend of Sir Brigwell Fleece’s, from London ; 
he may, perhaps, require your services in the course of the day.” 
_ Dick Diminy looked full into the face of St. Leger Bolt, and 
tried to call to mind where he had seen it before. ; 
‘Dear me,” exclaimed Singleton Preece, ‘how provoking !— 
ve left that bridle behind me. Excuse me, Mr. Bolt, Pll be back 
an instant,” and he hastily quitted the piace. 
«So you are Dick Diminy, are you?” said St. Leger Bolt. 
Why! we've met before, haven’t we, Dick ?” 
Dick suddenly recollected where he had seen St. Leger Bolt, 
and, by the expression of his countenance, he showed that the 
recollection had suddenly flashed upon him; and St. Leger Bolt 
was not slow to discover the fact. 
«To be sure we have,’ he said. ‘“‘ Why, you are the little chap 
who came to Sir Brigwell Fleece’s the morning I had the absurd 
wager with him. Don’t you recollect it?”’ 
‘Dick hesitated ; but at length said, ‘‘ Yes, sir: I recollect you 
and Blogger.” | 
“Wa, ha, ha! good joke that, wasn’t it?” said St. Leger Bolt, 
ith an expression of feigned pleasure at the reminiscence. 
‘“‘T don’t know, sir,” replied Dick Diminy. 2 
_ “Of course not—how should you—you only saw the climax,” 
eplied St. Leger Bolt. ‘* What do you think it was ?” 
Dick Diminy said he did not know, and looked modestly on the 
round ; for he believed St. Leger Bolt was a lord at least. 
“Why, I bet Sir Brigwell Fleece a hundred to eighty that he 
dn't got a fellow in his house who could shove me into the hall, 
d hang me if he didn’t win it!” ‘ 
) 2 
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Dick Diminy smiled faintly ; he thought it a most extraordinary 
joke, but he said nothing. , 

‘But, I’m determined to have my revenge this visit,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. St. Leger Bolt. ‘I shall get my hundred back, you 
may depend upon it. How old are you ?”’ 

‘“T’m thirteen, sir,’’ replied Dick, touching his eee 

“You like Sir Brigwell Fleece’s establishment, I suppose ?”’ 
inquired St. Leger Bolt. 

«Ves, siz,” responded Dick. 

“lem: ‘elad of that, for if you attend to your duties properly, do 
exactly as you are told, and pay proper respect to your superiors, 
you will be sure to get on. Have you ever been in London ?”’ 

‘No, sir,’ ’ yeplied Dick, modestly. 

“Oh! T remember, Sir Brigwell told me you had not,” said 
St. Leger Bolt. ‘ Well, all in good time—you'll like it all the 
better when you do go.” 

‘“‘T should like to see London, sir, very much,” - said Dick, 
looking timidly into St. Leger Bolt’s face. 

« Should you?” returned St. Leger Bolt. ‘Well, one of 
these days you may have to go up; but, when you get there, you 
must not go about talking to any body you may chance to meet, you 
know, or else you will soon be done.” 

‘No, sir, 1 should think not,” said Dick, “I wouldn't go to 
poche? |. 

‘Just so,’’ said St. Leger Bolt. “By the bye, now I come to 
think about it—yes—to be sure, Ill ask Sir Brigwell Fleece about 
it ; of course, the very thing.” 

What Mr. St. Leger Bolt meant by this rather meoherent 
speech, Dick Diminy was at a loss to understand, but he said 
nothing, and just at this moment Singleton Preece returned, and 
after giving a significant look at St. Leger Bolt, which that gen- 
tleman as significantly returned, he said, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Bolt, shail 
‘we continue our ramble ?” 

‘With much pleasure,” returned St. Leger Bolt, and as he 
turned to leave the place, he said to Dick Diminy, half aside 
to him, “ T’ll mention that to Sir Brigwell; he’s sending up to the 
Corner very often just now, I know.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Dick, heartily, and St. Leger Bolt 
and Singleton Preece left the room. 

As soon as they had reached the exterior, St. Leger Bolt said, 
“T’ve hooked him—he’ll go with me to- night. v 

‘You don’t say so?” replied Singleton Preece, in great ee: 
“did he tell you anything P”’ 

‘‘Why—yes, he said that Isleworth was. intended to lose the 
Two Thousand Guineas. Stakes,” replied | Mr. St. Leger Bolt, 
drawing upon his inventive faculties, and eyeing Singleton Preece 
closely asrhe did so, 
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“The cunning young kid! This in your ear, Mr. Bolt: Isle- 
th is as sure to win the Two Thousand as you stand there,” 
Singleton Preece, and then he lowered his voice, and added, 
e’ve made it safe.”’ 
‘Good,” said St. Leger Bolt, laconically, and by this time they 
reached Singleton Preece’s house, and here St. Leger Bolt 
rmed the trainer that he could not put his plan mto execution 
1 the afternoon, upon which Singleton Preece said that St. 
eger Bolt should dine with him. St. Leger Bolt at once accepted 
1e invitation, and, to pass the time until the dinner-hour arrived, 
e said he would take a stroll into Domeburn, and he did so, 
eturning punctually at the dinner-hour. The meal was speedily 
spatched, for business was in hand, and after partaking of a 
lass or two of wine, St. Leger Bolt left the house of Singleton 
Preece, and proceeded to the boy’s room again. He called Dick 
Diminy out, and told him that he had just come from Sir Brigwell 
‘leece, and the baronet wished Dick to accompany Mr. Bolt to his 
own residence, and having seen the groom there, to bring a 
ertain horse down to Barbourne Grange. 
Dick was, of course, delighted at the intelligence, and inquired 
when he was to go; and St. Leger Bolt informed him that he was 
to go with him by the next train. “ But, mind!” continued St. 
Leger Bolt, “don’t go blabbing to those boys inside, or you'll 
make them jealous, and perhaps prevent my doing youa good turn,” 
_ “Never fear, sir, I won’t tell them,” replied Dick Diminy; 
shall I go and get ready ?”’ 
“Do, go at once,” said St Leger Bolt, ‘and V’ll wait for you.” 
Dick ran joyfully away, and presently returned equipped in his 
little pea-coat. 
« Allright!” said St. Leger Bolt; “now then, let’s be off to 
the railway ;’ and the two started across the park towards the 
station. They reached it in about half an hour—five minutes 
before the departure of the tram. As St. Leger Bolt entered the 
booking-office, he encountered the station master, whom he had 
duped on the occasion of his last visit to the locality. St. Leger 
Bolt recollected him well, but he did not appear to recognise his 
victim. The station master, however, was not so backward, for he 
came up to St. Leger, and extending his hand, said, ‘‘ How do you 
0, sir ?’”? most heartily. St. Leger Bolt was a little surprised, 
ut he exclaimed, “Ah! how d’ye do? ’*Pon my soul, I did not 
ecognise you on the instant.” 
© Quite well, sir, thank you,” replied the station master; and 
n he added behind his hand.in.a whisper, ‘““Any more scratchings, 
St. Leger Bolt thought this was very extraordinary behaviour 
a man who had been so egregiously duped ; but he said, “ What 
you do with the last ?” 
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‘Well, sir,” replied the station master, ‘‘ I did not abuse your 
confidence—I did not open the envelope—but I just whispered to 
a gent in this neighbourhood what it was, and he said he’d give 
me three pounds for it; and as you know a bird in the hand ig 
worth two in the bush, I took it.” 

‘‘ And you call that keeping my confidence, do you ?’’ exclaimed 
St. Leger Bolt, in well feigned wrath—‘* that’s the return for 
being generous—two first-class tickets for London—it’s always the 
way.” | | 

‘Well, but—sir,”’ appealed the station master, stamping the 
two tickets, and handing them to St. Leger Bolt, showing great 
trepidation as he did so — ‘* Well, but, sir, I got his promise that 
he would not open it until the morning.” - 

“Oh, ah! I dare say,” returned St. Leger Bolt in dudgeon, 
and pocketing the tickets—‘ that’s the way generosity is abused.” 

‘Don’t say that, sir,”’ said the station master, pitifully. 

Here the whistle of the approaching train was heard; and 
St. Leger Bolt said to the station master, in a mollified tone, 
‘“ Well, I don’t think you are a bad sort; and ’’—he continued, in a 
whisper—‘‘go and back Isleworth for the Two Thousand: pawn 
your shirt to do it.” ! | 

“Thank you, sir,’’ responded the grateful station master, as he 
followed St. Leger Bolt and Dick on to the platform. : 

** You forgot, sir, to pay for the tickets,” said Dick. 

“Did 1?” replied St. Leger Bolt. ‘Dear me, now I recollect, 
so I did. Never mind; I must pay when I return.” 

Dick Diminy thought Mr. St. Leger Bolt was a nice, easy, 
good-natured gentleman ; he liked him very much, he felt. 


CHAPTER XX, 
THE PARTY AT BARBOURNE GRANGE, 


Tue distinguished party which came down in the same train 
with Mr. St. Leger Bolt has been augmented in the course of the 
day. [tis evening—and the dining-room at Barbourne Grange 
presents an animated appearance; the ladies have retired, and 
the gentlemen avail themselves of the liberty which they feel, 
and talk loudly, and, in some cases, boisterously, At first the 
topics of conversation were general; presently they became 
political, but the conversation thereon soon languished ; until the 
subject of coming events upon the Turf was introduced, and, as 
by an electric touch, it animated every one present—all were 
interested in that, as the bearing and the manner of each evinced. 

As we have said, the dinner party at Barbourne Grange is a 
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yely one indeed, now that the topic of the Turf has been imtro- 
laced. The merits of the several stars of the day are discussed ; 
nd books—not literary, but betting—are referred to and aug- 
nented, as the wine and the conversation proceed. 
Presently a move is made by the gentlemen towards a re-union 
th the ladies in the drawing-room; and the room is speedily 
gerted, save by the Duke of Southdown, Captain Partridge, the 
orting barrister—whose name is Clincher—the Harl of Plenipo, 
nd Sir Brigwell Fleece. These four get together at the end of 
he table; and Sir Brigwell Fleece, turing to the Duke of South- 
own, says— | : 
‘Preece brought him last night, and he’s safe in Aylesbury 
now.”’ 
“Bravo!” replied the Duke, rubbing his hands; “ and how did 
he stand the voyage—he had fine weather for it?” 
‘‘ Admirably, Preece tells me,” said Sir Brigwell Fleece; “ he is 
as fine as a star, and you never saw such a resemblance in your 
life.” 
Mr. Clincher and the Earl of Plenipo laughed out immoderately 
at this, and Mr. Clincher said that, independent of the magnificent 
scheme it was, it was about the drollest thing he had ever come 
ACKOSS. COON as 
“Now, I tell you how we must arrange,” continued Sir Brig- _ 
well Fleece ; ‘Southdown, you had better write to your agent to 
ack him on Monday for all he can get on, but he must not do it 
before. Its Thursday now, and | have arranged to have a_ 
aragraph on Saturday published, that will put him back in the 
thing quick enough.” : 
“ How does Isleworth get on ?” inquired the Harl of Plenipo. 
“Beautifully,” replied Sir Brigwell, and he laughed an inward 
chuckle as he added, ‘‘ He walked this morning beautifully lame, 
‘and he hasn’t had a gallop for a week, so, by to-morrow morning, 
:é will be all over the country.” And Sir Brigwell Fleece rubbed 
his hands in glee at the idea. | 
“ Capital,” said Mr. Clincher, grinning. 
¢¢ Well, then, I’ve got an agent in Manchester—or rather Preece 
has, and he is also to back him on Monday,” continued Sir Brig- 
svell Fleece, “But what I wish to impress upon you all is that 
we should get on simultaneously.” ! 
“fo be sure,” acquiesced the Duke of Southdown. : 
_ * Partridge has also arranged for domg something at the Corner 
on Monday,” continued Sir Brigwell Fleece; ‘so that I think we 
all hit them pretty hard to begin with.” 
_ “What will be the total that we shall go for ?”’? inquired the 
ke of Southdown. 

- « What will it be altogether, Partridge ?” inquired Sir Brigwell 
Fleece of the Captain, who was very silent, and was evidently 
eogitating. : Chae 


* 
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The Captain took his book out. of his pocket, and referring to 

it, said, “I’ve put it upthus, The Duke will get ten thousand; I 
shall get another ten thousand; Preece will do fifteen thousand in 
Manchester and the other market. Plenipo says he’ll get five 
thousand on; and I’ve given five thousand to Clincher; that will 
be a grand total of £45,000. I don’t think we can go beyond 
that with safety, upon such a race as the Two Thousand Guineas ; 
of course the other—that will bea very different affair ;” and he 
nodded mysteriously, as he shut his book up and returned it to his 
pocket, bes ; 
2 ‘Shall we see him to-morrow ?” inquired the Duke of 
Southdown, ‘referring, doubtless, to the mysterious stranger at 
Aylesbury. ; 

“I think we had better not,” replied Sir Brigwell Fleece, 
shaking his head. ‘TI agree with Preece, that the quieter we 
keep him until the day, the better. He’s in very snug quarters 
just out of the town, and the devil himself won't have a suspicion 
of him, if—as Preece says—we keep him under the pad.” 

_ “All right,” exclaimed the Earl of Plenipo, ‘I always find 
that is the best plan to pursue; for if you get hanging about a 
place, people begin to inquire what you go for, and then they £0 
themselves.” : 

' At this point, a servant appeared, and, in a whisper, informed 
Sur Brigwell Fleece of something which of course did not reach 
the ears of the others. | 

‘Oh! ask him to come in at once,” said Sir Brigwell Fleece 
aloud, and the footman left the room. 

‘It’s Preece,” said Sir Brigwell, ‘so we shall hear how he 
gets on.” : | | 

Singleton Preece came into the room in his usual cringing 
manner, and with his hat in his hand. He bowed separately to 
each of the guests, and they smiled condescendingly upon him, 
They were all upon a strict level, in. one respect at allevents. 

‘Take a glass of wine, Preece,” said Sir Brigwell Fleece, 
_taking hold of a decanter. ‘‘ Which will you take °” 

“Port, Sir Brigwell,”’ replied Preece, and the baronet handed 
the decanter towards him. Before, however, Singleton Preece 
availed himself. of it, he whispered to Sir Brigwell Fleece, and the 
worthy Baronet immediately exclaimed in a peculiar tone, and 
with a smile, which he in vain endeavoured to convert into an 
expression of astonishment, ‘‘ The devil he has !” | 

‘This evening, sir,” replied Singleton Preece. 

‘‘ Only think of that now,” said Sir Brigwell Fleece. “ Young 
Diminy has bolted.’ : | 

‘‘ What, the boy who has the care of Isleworth?” exclaimed 
the Duke of Southdown, in a tone of trepidation. _ . 

‘‘That’s the boy,” returned Sir Brigwell Fleece. 
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_ All the party looked aghast at this intelligence ; for, although 
ey were all in the scheme which the Baronet and the trainer had 
cocted, yet Sir Brigwell Fleece had not communicated to them 
e fact that the absconding of Dick Diminy was a part of the 
heme which had been arranged. They, therefore, were naturally 

med at the intelligence which Preece had communicated, 
cause they at once associated with it the explosion of the project 
which they were embarked. : 
_* Does he know anything ?’’ inquired Mr. Clincher. | 
-*T don’t think he does—at all events, he knows nothing of our 
eme,’’ replied Sir Brigwell Fleece. ‘ 
“think, if I may be allowed to say one word, sir—I think his 
sence will do good,” said Preece, respectfully. a 
‘‘How?®” inquired the Harl of Plenipo, and all the others, 
ept Sir Brigwell Fleece, looked the question if they did not 
ress it. | as. 
Why, I know what he will say—and everybody will believe 
at he does say,” replied Singleton Preece. ‘* And from what I 
ve gathered from his father, he will represent that Isleworth has 
broken down, or fallen lame, and that he has been purposely made 
30 do so. Thisof course will be eagerly snapped up at the Corner, 
goming from a runaway boy,’”’ and Singleton. Preece rubbed his 
bands and indulged in a chuckle. _ 
“You're right, Preece,” said the Duke of Southdown, evidently 
lieved of considerable anxiety. ‘‘ You'll of course advertise the — 
yung scamp, Sir Brigwell ?” : 
“You'll do that, I suppose ?”’ said Sir Brigwell Fleece, turning 
his trainer, and by his tone showing that he had some lingermg 
remains of conscience in the matter. 
“T’ve prepared an advertisement,” responded Preece, evidently 
elighted with the commission. | : 

If we have an object stronger than any other in the writing 
f this history, surely it may be discovered in that one fact. 
Here, at Barbourne Grange, the noble and the great plot with 
themselves to sacrifice a friendless child; and a sacrifice so 
planned, is greater, and stained with a deeper turpitude, than 
that which might have for its object even the destruction of an 
mpire. ee 
Preece has withdrawn, having performed his part of the even- 
; and the four conspirators—for such they are—again talk 
ely of their fraud, and laugh over the anticipations which they 
ertain of its coming success, Everything has been well laid, 
and the plot goes bravely on. : f 

The drawing-room at Barbourne Grange is filled with beauty, 
1d through the open windows float delicious sounds of fairy 
¢, proceeding from fingers light and taper, as of fairies 
mselyes. To this scene of luxury and beauty the plotters 
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from below ascend. They mingle with the beauty that sur- 
rounds them, and listen to the sounds that float upon the air, 
for even they have music in their souls, although their hearts be 
callous. : a 

Conspicuous among the beauty there is the form of Lady 
Agnes Leeson—a form, indeed, of beauty. Against such forms ag 
these, deep plots are sometimes directed in high circles, even ag 
we have seen they are against the lowly. Sir Brigwell Fleece 
gazes upon Lady Agnes, and muses as he does so. 

The merry laugh that seems to spring to the lips of Lady 
Agnes upon the slightest bidding, is heard amidst that crowd of 
beauty. It rings, like the sweet tones of some fair instrument 
which the art of man has never reached, Lady Agnes stands 
amidst that crowd of fashion and of wealth, and is the star of that 
bright hour. No dreams of coming clouds disturb her now; she 
lives upon the scene, a fairy form, slight and beautiful as a flower, 
but, like a flower, aform that may be blasted in an hour, 

Sir Brigwell Fleece watches her still, as she laughs at some 
silly effusion that has proceeded from the lips of Lord Hervey 
Hinney. The silly young lord hangs about her like a feather, and 
lisps his empty compliments in a tone which affords Lady Agnes 
infinite amusement. Her heart is at present untouched, and she 
can afford to enjoy such amusement as the frivolities of Lord 
Hervey Finney may give her. ! 

Sir Brigwell Fleece advances. towards her and smiles plea- 
santly as he does so. : 

“Well, Sir Brigwell, Isleworth’s first triumph is next week, 
then P” 

‘‘ His first triumph will be next week, we hope,’’ he replied. 

“I long to see him with his competitors,” she exclaimed, 
clapping her hands, ‘‘and I have engaged with Lord Hervey here 
to witness his triumph.’’ 

‘In fact, I’ve laid Lady Agnes the odds to a hundred about 
him,” said Lord Hervey Finney, looking at Sir Brigwell Fleece 
with an expression in his countenance which for once was full of 
meaning. , 

‘You will win it, Lady Agnes,” said Sir Brigwell Fleece. 

.“T¢ will be glorious,”’ she cried, ‘‘ to see Isleworth win.’ 

‘And it will be delightful for me to pay,” drawled Lord Hervey 
Finney, looking with an expression of fondness upon Lady Agnes 
Leeson. 3 

There was now a rush towards the piano as a new song was 
about to be executed. Lady Agnes was going too, but she was 
stopped by Sir Brigwell Fleece, who beckoned her towards one of 
the windows, - 

“You remember your appointment you promised?” said Sir 
Brigwell Fleece in a whisper. : 
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_ Yes, ob, yes!” she replied; ‘but I have not yet been to 
my informant since. I must, however, go over early in the 
rning.”’ 

“And you will not tell me who he is ?”’ said Sir Brigwell Fleece, 
th a sneer upon his countenance. 

“Wait, Sir Brigwell, and you shall see for yourself,” replied 
dy Agnes, 

‘Shall I myself tell you who it is ?’”’ inquired the Baronet with 
expressive smile, 

“If you know, certainly,” replied Lady Agnes. 

“T can only do so by asking a question. Ig it not young 


Lady Agnes did not betray any surprise at this question, but 
r mediately replied, “It is, Sir Brigwell, and you will see him 
vith me, of course.”’ : 
‘it suspected as much,” returned Sir Brigwell Fleece, wand 
nfortunately for your trusting good-nature,’”” he continued, taking 
r hand, ‘‘1t is impossible that I can see him.” 

oh How, Sir Brigwell; why not ?’’ replied Lady Agnes. — 

‘* Because he has absconded,”’ said Sir Brigwell Fleece, between 
is teeth, 

_ “ Absconded !” ejaculated Lady Agnes. 

‘‘He has absconded this evening, and nobody knows where he 
as gone,” said Sir Brigwell Fleece. 

Lady Agnes paused for a moment or two, looked ie the 
ound, and then ina voice full of generous emotion she exclaimed, 
rgive me, Sir Brigwell, if for a moment I entertained unjust 
spicions of you; forgive me, if I was too trusting,” and she took 
shand. ‘It is, then, a trick as you told me, ‘and I have been made 
dupe.” 

‘I fear me it is so, Lady Agnes; but it is good if it has taught 
one of the ways of the world,’ he replied. 

-“T feel indignant and humbled, ” said Lady Agnes, fervently, 
‘to be thus made the dupe of a designing boy, and against my 
wh kind guardian, too! Oh, it is too bad, indeed it is! For- 
ive me, forgiv ‘e me! and she looked into his face with a look 
0 full of love and generosity and of innocence, that at that 
noment she might have charmed the heart of any cynic in the 
rorld. 

Sir Brigwell Fleece smiled, and as he did so his mouth looked 
rtuous as a serpent’s coil, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
ST, LEGER BOLT ARRIVES IN LONDON WITH DICK DIMINY. 


Sr. Lucer Bout, with his companion, reached Huston ee 
in due course, and drove at once to Chisel Street, where he found 
Bob Chinery and Peter Snipe awaiting his arrival. Peter Snipe 
saw from the window the approach of the cab, and ran down 
stairs to open the door. Peter Snipe looked with very great 
interest at Dick Diminy, and made his acquaintance with his 
usual free and easy manner, in these terms :— 

Well, my bloke, how are you ?” 

“T'm pretty well, sir, thank you,’ replied Dick Diminy, who 
stood on the pavement, while St. Leger Bolt was disputing with 
the cabman about the fare. 

“What's the row, Sillinger 2” inquired Peter Snipe. 

‘Why, this infernal scamp wants to charge eighteenpence 
from the station,” replied St. Leger Bolt. 

‘Punch his head, then!’ suggested Peter Snipe, winkmng 
at Dick Diminy, who looked smilingly and admiringly upon 
Peter. 

“Tl pull you up, and no mistake!” said St. Leger Bolt to 
the cabman, taking some silver from his pocket. 

‘Well, sir, I amt quite sure about the distance; give us the 
bob!” said the cabman. 

‘Now, you talk like a reasonable being,’’ replied St. Leger 
Bolt, handing the shillmg to the cabman. ‘‘ Would you lke to 
take anything ? ”’ 

‘'Thank’ee, sir,’ said the cabman, ‘a little drop o’ gin would . 
be werry acceptable, 4 

“Certainly ; go over to the Magsman’s Arms, at the corner, 
yonder, and they’ll be most happy to serve you with anything 


you like to call for ;’? and with a loud laugh, in which Peter Snipe 


heartily joined, St. Leger Bolt pushed Dick Diminy before him, 
and all three entered the house. 

‘Downy coves them ’ere!’’ soliloquised the cabman, as s he 
arranged himself upon the box. ‘ Reglar veasels !”’ and he smiled 
upon the reflection, as he drove musingly away. 

‘Well, Bob,” said St. Leger Bolt, as he reached the drawing- 
room, in which Bob Chinery was seated, “here we are, and here's 
Dick Diminy. You’ve often heard Sir Briowell Flecce, talk about 
him 2” 

“Eh, Sir Brigwell Fleece!” ‘stammered Bob Chinery in 
astonishment. 

“There, now! get along with you,” said St. Leger Bolt, hastily ; 
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you are always so full of your apologies about being taken by 

rprise. You don’t mind about the room being out of order, do 
Dick?” 

‘Oh no, sir,” replied Dick Diminy, looking round the room, 

d thinking to himself that there wag little disorder to complain 

out. He supposed, however, that the aristocracy did expect so 


_“ Here, Peter,’ exclaimed St. Leger Bolt, ‘Dick wants to take 
$ coat off; so go and show him into your room.” 
“Come along, my infant!” said Peter, with that free and easy 
anner which was so characteristic of him. 
_ As soon as they had left the room, St. Leger Bolt said rather 
petty to Bob Chinery, ‘Now don’t you go and be a damned 
ol, Bob!” : 
“Why! what’s the matter, Sillinger ?”’ said Bob, dolefully. 
Agree with anything I say about Sir Brigwell Fleece and. 
bourne Grange,” replied St. Leger Bolt, “and don’t open that 
outh of yours as though you were going to be scragged, if I say 
ything you don’t exactly understand. If you don’t understand, 
d your head, and say, ‘all right.” I must pump this young 
chin to-night. Here they are—look out!” 
_ Peter Snipe returned with Dick Diminy, who was now divested 
his paletot, and St. Leger Bolt told Dick to take a seat and they 
yuld have supper. _ : : 
‘What should you like, Dick?’’ inquired St. Leger Bolt. ; 
‘He told me coming down stairs that he’d like some ham, and 
e tongue, and some biled beef, and a baked ‘tater or two,” 
Peter Snipe, winking at Dick. : 
“No, sir, I didn’t!” replied Dick, laughing, and looking con- 
sed too. : 
“Well, Rufus, it is not a bad suggestion of yours,’”’ said St. 
ger Bolt; ‘suppose you supply us with the same.” : 
“Give us the tin,” replied Peter, laconically, and puting on 
hat. 
“Tsn’b he a vulgar chap, Dick?” inquired St, Leger Bolt, 
aughing, as he took some money from his pocket. | 
Dick looked at Peter Snipe and laughed too, for he thought 
r was 2 nice, comical little fellow, and the more he looked at 
n the more he smiled. : 
“Here you are,” said St. Leger Bolt, handing Peter Snipe 
money. | ? 
What, only half-a-bull!” said that gentleman, contemptuously, 
iding the coin in the palm of his open hand. : 
nd quite enough, too, Baron,’ replied St. Leger Bolt. 
Half a pound o’ tongue, and half a pound o’ ham, that’s two 
nswered Peter, quickly; ‘then there’s the beef and the ~ 
Ne My 
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‘«; Well, here’s another shilling,” said St. Leger Bolt, handing 
Peter the money. 

“Oh! I forgot the oysters—blessed if I didn’t. Dick said he 
was so precious partial to oysters,” cried Peter, winking again 
violently upon Dick. 

Dick laughed outright at this bit of pleasantry, as he was 
encouraged thereto by the good-humour which shone in St. Leger 
Bolt’s countenance. i 

“You are an extravagant dog, Peter; but as Dick would like 
a few oysters, why ! of course, we'll have a few.’? And Mr. 8t. 
Leger Bolt gave Peter more money; upon which that young 
gentleman proceeded upon his mission. 
~ §t. Leger Bolt then rang the bell, and ordered the supper-table 
to be laid, which was quickly done. 

During Peter’s absence, St. Leger Bolt asked Bob Chinery if 
he had made arrangements for Dick’s sleeping, as he thought, 
perhaps, they might not be able to go up to Sir Brigwell 
Flecce’s for a day or two. This delighted Dick, for he thought 
he had never been in such pleasant society before. As fore f eter 
Snipe, he quite loved him, and he thought to himself what a 
difference there was between the aristocracy and low people. 

Bob Chinery said ‘‘there was not a spare bed to be had in the 
house ; they were all let. Dick, however, could sleep with Peter 
Snipe, if he had no objection.” 

So far from Dick having any objection, it was the very thing 
he would like, and so he said. 

‘Very well, then,” said St. Leger Bolt, “ that’s all arranged.” 

They had not long to wait before Peter Snipe returned himself, 
being the bearer of two dishes, containing ham and tongue, and 
followed by the servant-maid, with two other dishes. The repast 
was speedily placed upon the table. ‘The oysters were put before 
St. Leger Bolt, the ham before Bob Chinery, the tongue in front 
of Dick, the beef in the middle, and the baked potatoes in front of 
Peter Snipe. Dick Diminy thought he had never seen so sumptuous 
a repast, and, considered himself a most favoured individual, in 
being thus so suddenly and unexpectedly introduced into such 
distinguished society. 

“Lord, if I haven’t forgot the lush!” exclaimed Peter Snipe. 

‘Oh, to be sure,” said St. Leger Bolt; ‘ well, send Moll,” 
and Moll was accordingly summoned. | 

“ What do you take, Dick—what should you like?” inquired 
St. Leger Bolt. | 

Before Dick could reply, Peter Snipe cried, “ He'll vote for 
half-and-half, and so do 1—that’s it, aint it, Dick ?”’ 3 

“Yes, sir,” replied Dick, much delighted, and “ Moll” was 
despatched to the adjacent tavern with the necessary order, which 
was expeditiously executed. ' 
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St. Leger Bolt handed the oysters round, and when he came 
Peter Snipe, that gentleman said, “ Only about half-a-dozen,’ 
imger, I’ve had five,” and he laughed as he said go. 
Well, I thought they looked short,” replied St. Leger Bolt, 
ginning to count the oysters in the dish. 
Wrong again,” said Peter Snipe, favouring Dick with another 
ok. 
‘They're right, sure enough,” exclaimed 8. Leger Bolt, having 
isfied himself upon the point by counting the shells. Peter 
e was therefore again admonished for his extravagant 
pensities, but Peter with a chuckle said, ‘There warn’t no 
travagance.”’ 
“How ?” inquired St. Leger Bolt. 
‘Why, this was it, Sillinger—there’s three dozen, aint there °”? 
“Just,” replied St. Leger Bolt. | 
“Tt was the daughter as: opened ’em,”’ said Peter, grinning, 
* Well,” said St. Leger, swallowing an oyster as he spoke. 
“And I pitches it strong about the curls, and gammons her to 
fe thirteen to the dozen, that was three ; and I said I wouldn’? 
[of the cove what I see a kissin’ of her behind the counter, if 
’d just throw two in. She said I was a impudent young swell, 
d throwed them in accordingly. So you see, Sillinger, I got 
e of em for nix—so now for the ham and beef,’ and he held out 
| plate for a supply, and the supper proceeded rapidly. 
Dick partook of it heartily, and when the cloth wag removed he 
it exceedingly comfortable. 
‘Now, Dick,” said St. Leger Bolt, ‘I’ve got some of the most 
ious whisky that ever came across the water. T only bring ié 
on special occasions, and you shall taste it to-night.” | 
Dick felt so jolly that he could not think of refusing, and so he 
ed in acquiescence. 3 
“Shall I reach the gruel 9” inquired Peter Snipe. | 
“Do, Rufus,” replied St. Leger Bolt, and Peter left the room. 
“Damn it! I didn’t tell Peter which bottle now!” cried St. 
eger Bolt, and he hastily left the room. When he overtook 
eter Snipe, he exclaimed, in a kind of hoarse whisper, “ Now, 
aron, mind what you’re about—you make this youngster’s grog, 
give him the first glass pretty stiff, you understand 2” 
‘Make him swipey,” replied Peter, in his usual laconic man- 
, and to the point. ~ | 
‘Just so—stiff enough to make him talk, you know, without 
ing him sleepy,” replied St. Leger Bolt. 
I see,” returned Peter Snipe; “case of pump, eh! Sillinger »”? 
he worked his arm as though he were operating upon the 
lle of the machine to which he had adverted, 


To be sure !” said St, Leger Bolt, laughing. ‘“N ow, then, be 
KI” 
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The two returned to the room together, Peter Snipe bearing 
‘a good-sized stone bottle, which, he informed Dick Diminy, con. 
tained the finest oil in the world to make the hair curl—taken 
*in’ardly.” 

Dick Diminy was convinced that Peter Snipe was a brilliant 
genius, and he felt that he would be greatly exalted by sleeping 
with him, as he was about to do. : 

“Now, Dick, PM mix one for you and me,” said Peter Snipe 
to Dick, ‘and you'll see how nice I’! make it,” and Peter pro- 
cceded with the operation. “Sugar fust—three lumps—sweet, 
eh ! Dick P—a little drop o’ hot water, just to moisten the sugar— 
now, then, for the diamond,” and he half filled the tumbler with 
whisky. ‘A little more water, a slice 0’ juicy lemon, and there’s 
a glass o’ punch, fit for a hemperor,”’ and Peter Snipe held out the 
glass at arm’s length and looked at it with the air of a connoisseur. 
Tie then stirred it with a spoon, tasted the mixture, smacked his 
lips, and ejaculated ‘“ prime.” 

During this operation, St. Leger Bolt was engaged in mixing 
for himself and Bob. Chinery, and affected not to notice the pro- 
ceedings of Peter Snipe, although he was closely observing them 
all the time. ; 

‘Now then, Dick, taste it!’ said Peter Snipe, as he handed the 
glass to Dick, who timidly took it and put it to his lips. He drank 
a drop, but the mixture was so strong that it made him cough, and 
brought the tears into his eyes. 7 3 

“Ripping, aint it?” said Peter Snipe. 

« [t’s too strong, sir,” replied Dick Diminy, quite red in the 
face from the effects of the whisky punch. 

“Strong!” exclaimed Peter Snipe, “do you eall this strong ? 
why, it would do for a baby. Why, Sillinger makes it so strong 
sometimes, that it bends the spoon to stir it. Take another pull.” 

Dick did as he was desired, and made it a little longer than the 
former one. | ae Wa 
«Well, Dick,” commenced St. Leger Bolt, “I suppose you'd 
like to see London, shouldn’t youP” © 

“Yes, sit, that I should!” responded Dick, with great ani- 
mation. ) | 

“Well, then, Baron, I think we'll take Dick in the morning 
- of the rounds,” continued St. Leger Bolt, addressing Peter 
i nipe. 

“Tn course,” said Peter; ‘we'll have a jolly lark ;” and he 
sipped the grog and handed it to Dick, who sipped it too. — 

« Pull away,” said Peter Snipe, declining to receive the olass’ 
back again. ‘Pull away.” 

“T can’t, it’s so precious strong,” replied Dick, 

“Tt aint; try it again!’ urged Peter. vhs : 

Dick Diminy did try it again, and succeeded ; for, after he had 
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‘©Oh, I should like that!’ said Dick, who had. an idea that a 
prizefighter was about the brightest character in the British con- 
stitution. : we 

« Agreed, then,” said Peter Snipe. ‘Pass it on, Dick,” and 
he handed the glass once more to Dick, who this time took it 
without hesitation, and extracted from it a much larger quantity 
than he had done before. When he put the glass down, St. Leger 
Bolt observed that his eyes glistened; he felt, therefore, that the 
time had arrived for commencing that operation which Peter Snipe 
had alluded to as ‘‘a case of pump.” 

“Well, Dick, have you got on the winner of the Two Thousand 
Guineas yet?” inquired St. Leger of Dick. 

Dick shook his head gravely and mysteriously. 

“That's right, Dick; don’t you be too fast on that road. He 
won't win, you know—you know that we must not let him win!” 
and St. Leger Bolt eyed Dick narrowly as he said this. 

“Ah, sir!” replied Dick, ‘aint it a pity that they should go 
and come that game over him ?”’ 

‘Well, ‘but it’s all right, you know,” replied St. Leger, winking 
towards Peter Snipe. | 

“ Here you are, Dick,” exclaimed that young gentleman, handing 
the glass ‘to Dick, who took it with alacrity, and then exclaimed— 
«“What-should they go to make him lame forthe day afore the 
race—that's what I want to know ?”’ he ek 

“Qh, they won't'do that,” said St. Leger Bolt, with breathless 
attention. ‘Why should they do that?” 

“ Kh! that's the point, sir. What did Singleton Preece bring 
the man ‘into Isleworth’s -stall for, and point out to him which leg, 
he said was sure ‘to go lame? Why, Isleworth was as sound as 
this here table,” exelaimed Dick, emphatically striking the table 
before him. aes | 2 

“ Whi, ‘Preece never told me anything about that!” said St. 
Leger Bolt. : 


«You mark my words if they aint a-going to make him lame, 
as sure as you sit there, six,” said Dick; and Peter handed him 
the glass‘egaim, = : oe 2 

‘“ Hic—that’s safe—hic—enough,’* added Dick, in a thick voice ; 
‘but I suppose I amust- do as father says—hic—and swim with the 


stream. Ha, ha, ha! thank you, sir!’’ and he took from Peter 


Snipe’s hand the glass which that gentleman had, unobserved, 
r eplenished. 

“Of course you must, Dick—that’s a man!’’ said St. Leger 
Bolt, giving Dick a smack on the back. 

‘ All right, sir, if that is what you think. Hooray!” and Dick 
became hilarious. ae 

St. Leger Bolt had succeeded in his object in extracting Dick’s 
secret in the main. Poor Dick rambled about it under the iafluence 
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he imbickss somewhat after the fashion he adopted before his 
er and mother; and St. Leger Bolt, finding that nothing more 
finite was to be extracted: from hin, directed | Peter Snipe to carry 
m off to bed, which that gentleman speedily did. 

St. Leger Bolt mused upon the proceedings of the evening. They 
re confusing to him; and he could not see through them. clearly. 
gleton Preece had told him that Isleworth was sure to win his 
ce; and yet, from what the boy had said, it was clear that some 
ck was to be played, and that that trick had reference to Isle- 
orth’s lameness, was evident. He put these considerations toge- 
er; and after weighing them. well, he came to the conclusion that 
e common trick was about to be played of making it appear that 
favourite horse is lame, and thereby throwing him back in the 
tting. Whether he was justified in this assumption, it is part of 
purpose of this history to show. Appearances are but reeds, 
id very broken ones sometimes. 

When Peter Snipe returned, he informed St. Leger Bolt that 
ick was ‘snoring like bricks.” 

St. Leger Bolt lit.a cigar, and sat musing for some time; while. 


a 


After they had both smoked in silence for some time—(Bob 
hinery had gone to sleep in his chair)—St. Leger Bolt said— 
‘Rufus, there’s an expedition afloat. What do you say toa 
ek in the country 2” 
“Country air will do me very considerable of good,’ replied 
eter Snipe, as solemnly as though St. Leger Bolt had proposed 
thing for the especial benefit ‘of his health. 
“Well, then, I'll tell you what it is: you must spend a week or 
o at Barbourne Grange,’ continued St. Leger Bolt. “‘ What do 
ou say to it?” 
‘** Aoreeable!’’ responded Peter, puffing at his cigar, ‘‘ Blunt, 
course 2” 
Oh, you shall not be short of that,” answered St. Leger Bolt. 
In fact, Rufus, there’s a game afloat that will make our. fortunes, 
if we keep our eyes open and our mouths shut.” 
_ ‘What’s the game, Sillinger ?”’ inquired Peter Raines saietilning 

ear to St. Leger Bolt. 
“Why, it’s about the crack Isleworth; and we must feik it out. 
‘ou must go down to Barbourne Grange, and get in with the boys 
1ere—watch what’s going on—pump them—and we'll get to the 
tom of it, you'll see.” : 
‘Go by myself § ®”? inquired Peter. : 
‘Yes, [think so: he’ll open his mouth,’ replied St. Leger Bolt, 

hisper, and pointing to the sleeping Bob Chinery. “Besides, 
all want him to answer the letters.” 
ll right,” acquiesced Peter Snipe; “when shall I. go P 

J 2 


eter Snipe took a glass of punch to himself, and presently a cigar 
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“J think you had better go in the morning,” replied St. Legor 
Bolt. 
“What about Dick ?” rejoined Peter Snipe. 
“Oh, I'll manage about him,” said St. Leger Bolt. 
Tt was accordingly arranged that Peter Snipe should start in 
the morning, and that he should communicate, by letter, everything 
which he saw and heard during his visit to the estate of Sir 
Brigwell Fleece; and this business satisfactorily settled and 
arranged, the confederates parted for the might. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
PETER SNIPE VISITS BARBOURNE GRANGE. 


Sr. Lecur Bor furnished Peter Snipe with a supply of the 
needful to carry him to Domeburn, and to maintain him there 
during his mission. St. Leger Bolt was rather liberal in this 
respect, and Peter found his purse better furnished than it had 
perhaps ever been before. 

Before Peter Snipe started on his expedition, St. Leger Bolt 
gave him his final instructions. He was to proceed to Domeburn, © 
and locate himself at some small public-house, as near to Sir 
Brigwell Fleece’s park as he could find one, and to keep a close 
and constant watch upon the proceedings of all connected with 
the stables at Barbourne Grange, and more especially upon those 
of Singleton Preece. He was also, each day, to keep St. Leger 
Bolt supplied, by post, with every particular which thus came 
under his observation—omitting nothing, of importance or other- 
wise. : : 
Charged with these instructions, and carrying a small bundle, 
which comprised his wardrobe, Peter Snipe made his way on foot 
to Euston Square, whence he journeyed in the third-class train to 
Domeburn. 

Peter made himself very speedily acquainted with his fellow 
travellers in the third-class carriage. If they would but make 
them go a little faster, the third-class carriages in an English 
railway would afford a pleasant way of performing a long journey. 
Third-class passengers are always jolly. Each one carries his 
own refreshment room with him—at all events in most cases, and 
where the victualling department of a humble traveller is observed 
to be scanty in a long journey, the probability is, that he will find 
some friend in his carriage who will not hesitate to share pro- 
vision if he have it. The third-class passenger’s bottle is truly 
elastic. After fifty or sixty miles have been travelled, it is astonish- 
ing to observe the powers of locomotion which it possesses. From 
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and to hand it passes freely, and with welcome, and those who 
vance the hospitality feel as much delight and gratification as 
se who are the recipients of it. The two young girls, who at 
rting were coy and bashful, become sociable and pleasant with 
jolly, good-humoured, fat woman of five-and-forty, who with 
uge basket of provender in her lap, and a husband to match 
rself in jollity and fat beside her, is journeying to her friends 
Lancashire. ‘‘The swell,’ too, who, for economy’s sake, has 
aken the parliamentary train, and has for some time sat moodily © 
part, relaxes his dignity as the time passes on; and ultimately 
oins a circle round him, and steps from the pedestal which he had 
med for himself. The carriage of a parliamentary train, indeed, 
jakes all inmates equal, and the equality which it shows is 
enerous and pleasant. 
Peter Snipe entered a carriage that was pretty full, and he 
ntroduced himself to the party pleasantly by inquiring, ‘if there 
s room for a little ’un P”’ : 
_ * Plenty a’ room, sir,’ replied a good-humoured, stout, farmer- 
ooking man, who was seated near the door; “amy more on you ?”’ 
“Myself alone, as King Dick says in the play,”’ replied Peter 
snipe, making his way into the middle of the carriage. 

‘Now then, we be full up to the bung,” said the stout passen- 
er, ‘so let’s make ourselves comfortable.” : 
- The whistle sounded and the train started off, at which Peter 
inipe gave a shrill cry as though he were very nervous, whereat 
lady, who sat opposite to him, screamed, and cried—“ Oh dear ! 
hem engines always did give her sich a turn.” 

“Yes, marm, and they gives themselves a turn, too, to carry us 
long. “Don’t they, sir?” said Peter Snipe to the stout passenger. 
«And no mistake, ha! ha! ha!’’ responded that jolly traveller. 
‘What do you say just to a nutshell-full to keep out the morning 
ir??? said he to Peter, and producing a piece of mechanism, 
covered with wicker-work, which turned out upon examination t 
e a bottle and a glass in one. ; 
Peter Snipe said he had no objection, and the stout man ac- 
cordingly poured out a glass ; but his sense of politeness prompted 
im first to offer it to the timid lady opposite, who said—‘ Oh! 
e couldn’t think of such a thing,” smiling and looking archly at 
female companion beside her. 

‘Why, it’s reg’lar mountain dew, as my own mother’s milkmaid 
immed off the daisies herself,’ said the stout passenger. ‘Try 
‘op, just afore another tunnel comes. Do, now!” 

“Ts it good for that ?’’ inquired the lady, simpering. 
© Good for that?” exclaimed the stout passenger; “I should 
nk it was; why, tunnels is perfectly wicious without it.” 3 
Against this powerful recommendation the lady could nos 
and; so she said she would just take a sip. 


fo 
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‘Do, Miss, and sip it up,” said the stout passenger, winking 
at Peter Snipe. : 

The lady took a lengthened sip, as desired, and then very 
politely handed it to her companion, who, without any ceremony 
whatever, finished it. 

Peter Snipe then took a glass, and smacking his: lips, said 
‘that was some o’ the right sort, and no mistake,”’ 

“Ah,” sighed the stout passenger, taking a glass himself; 
“T’ve got a most inveterate physician, and he compels me, Miss,” 
solemnly addressing the young lady opposite to him, ‘to swaller 
a glass o’ this abominable stuff three times a-day. You see what 
it is to be a invalid.” . 

“You do look rather pining about the paunch,” said Peter 
Snipe. 

“Don’t I, now ? Ha! ha! ha! roared the stout passenger, 
and he poked Peter Snipe in the ribs with a click; then, ad- 
dressing his fair companion opposite, he inquired, “ Do you ever 
pine, mum ?” 

At this the lady turned to her companion, and laughed; and 
the two nudged each other, and evinced the greatest delight. 

Approaching a station, the train began to slacken its speed ; 
then the stout passenger, in a tone of solemnity, inquired of the 
two ladies what they thought was going to be done then. They 
‘said, with a slight trepidation, ‘that they did not know.’ 

: “They’re a-going to feed the Salamander!’’ said the stout 
passenger, with solemnity, 

‘To what ? ” inquired the lady opposite. 

‘“To feed the Salamander and the Dragon!” replied the fat 
passenger. | 

‘What! have we such horrid monsters as those with us?” 
eried the lady. 

“In course !’’ replied the stout passenger. 

‘*Oh! where are they ?’”’ inquired both ladies. 

‘‘They drags us on! ’’ answered the fat passenger, with a roar. 
Then they all laughed ; and Peter Snipe gave it as his opinion 
that their fat friend must have been born in the land ‘of 
gammon;” at which the stout passenger said that was true 
enough, but he never attempted to “cut it fat.” By this time 
the train had arrived at the station at which Peter Snipe was to 
alight; and he took am affectionate leave of the stout passenger, 
assuring him, as he did so, that he was a trump. The stout 
passenger cried, ‘‘ Leave us a lock of your hair!’’ but Peter Snipe 
had descended before he could reply. | 
Tt was at a junction with a short branch railway that Peter 
alighted, as it is pretty well known that Domeburn is out of the 
main line. “He had therefore to wait at this junction until the 
train that was to convey him on, came up, He had not, however, 
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wait long, and as he had but a very few miles to go to reach 
neburn, there was scarcely time for incident, even to such a 
erson as Peter Snipe. Indeed, the journey from the junction 
nly occupied about a quarter of an hour. | 3 
Peter’s first business on his arrival at Domeburn was, of 
se, to look out for a place of public entertamment suitable to 
taste and convenience, and to that end he walked into the town 
£ Domeburn, which, at the busiest of times, cannot be said to 
shibit a high state of excitement. It was Peter Snipe’s first 
isit, and he thought he had never seen such a quiet place before ; 
nd as he walked along, he felt he should have but a dull time of 
; while he remained in the place. He walked to the extreme 
nd of the town without seeing any house of public entertainment 
which was likely to suit his purpose during his stay; and he was 
ginning to think he had better return to London, for the dulness 
yf the place had quite oppressed him, and he felt displeased with 
is mission—albeit it had, in the morning when he started, pre- 
ented a glowing prospect of adventure. He suddenly recollected 
hat St. Leger Bolt had told him to look out-for a place near to Six 
Brigwell Hleece’s stables, and, as this flashed upon his mind, 
he struck his thigh emphatically, as if to rebuke himself for 
ving forgotten so important a part of his mission. The dis- 
ery seemed to afford him much relief, and he turned into the 
‘own again to inquire the locality of Sir Brigwell Fleece’s stables, 
He had not proceeded many yards, before his good fortune shone 
mut. conspicuously, for he discerned, approaching him, a young lady, 
lone, Of course, even in such a place as Domeburn, a young lady 
uight be out walking, and there is nothing very extraordinary in 
that fact ; ‘nor should we chronicle the fact of Peter Snipe’s seeing 
a young lady approaching him, if that fact had not a very im-~ 
ortant bearing upon his future proceedings. When the young 
lady and Peter Snipe approached near to each other, there was 
upon each a movement of recognition. Lady Agnes Leeson at 
once recognised the young gentleman who had so chivalrously 
rescued her at Harrow, and she immediately advanced to him. — 
Lady Agnes Leeson said she was extremely glad to meet Peter 
in Domeburn, as it might afford her an opportunity of repaying 
the service which he had so gallantly rendered her, and she 
inquired his business in that part of the country. = | 
Peter was ready enough with a. reply. He was in search of 
mployment, he said. | 
« Hmployment !—of what deseription ?’”” inquired Lady Agnes. 
_ This was rather a poser for Peter; for, of course, he had not 
anticipated such an interview, and was, therefore, put to his 
wits in the matter. He replied, however, without any apparent 
sitation, that he desired something in the agricultural or garden- 
ie line, hea 
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Lady Agnes Leeson said she was sure she could advance Peter’s 
views in that respect ; and she inquired if he had any objection to 
accompany her at once to the residence of Sir Brigwell Fleece, 
where she was staying. : 

At the mention of Sir Brigwell Fleece’s name, of course Peter 
Snipe pricked up his ears; and when Lady Agnes informed him 
that she was staying at Barbourne Grange, he would have given 
vent to his feelmgs in a whistle, if he had not been checked hy 
the presence of Lady Agnes. Here was a turn of fortune! he 
thought to himself. Why, if he, in conjunction With St. Leger 


Bolt, had planned the matter, they could not have laid it out 


more to their purpose. Peter Snipe very humbly said, if the 
kind lady would let him go with her to Sir Brigwell Fleece’s, 
he would consider that his fortune was made; and he took off 
his hat and held it in his hand, as though he were already in the 


- house. 


Lady Agnes Leeson told him to put on his hat, and she would 
at once accompany him home to Barbourne Grange. 

‘Home !”’ thought Peter Snipe; “why, then, she’s Sir Brig- 
well Fleece’s daughter. Oh, crikey, gemini! Sillinger will say 
this is luck.” : 

Peter accordingly walked beside the lady, and they soon 
arrived at the entrance to the park. The park-keeper’s wife was 
at the door of the lodge, and, as she bobbed a curtsey to Lady 
Agnes, she looked with open-mouthed astonishment at Peter Snipe, 
who returned the look, with the addition of a wink, which caused 
the woman to turn into the lodge in a state of great bewilder- 
ment. When Lady Agnes and Peter reached the house, Lady 
Agnes at once proceeded to the library, conducting Peter there ; 
and as she entered, she said to Sir Brigwell Fleece, in a tone of 
gladness and surprise— 

“ Another adventure! I’ve found my knight, and here he is,” 
and she presented Peter to Sir Brigwell Fleece. 

_ The baronet smiled upon Lady Agnes, and said he did not 


exactly understand her ladyship. 


“This is the young man,” she exclaimed, “ who so gallantly 
rescued me at Harrow.” 

Oh, indeed!” said Sir Brigwell, with something like a scowl 
on his countenance. ‘“ Well, young man, I Suppose you have called 
for some reward,’’ he added, addressing Peter Snipe. s 

‘‘ No, indeed ; you haye mistaken him!” answered Lady Agnes, 
quickly; “I met him purely by accident, down in Domeburn.”’ 

‘‘I don’t want no reward,’’ said Peter, rubbing his hat. ‘The 
lady asked me to come,” 

‘* That is perfectly correct, Sir Brigwell,” said Lady Agnes. 


‘*T didn’t know the lady lived here, sir,’’ continued Peter, who 


would have been inclined to be independent, if not impudent, had. 
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tion; ‘and the young man—I really quite forget your name,” she 
said, turning to Peter. 

“Snipe, Miss,” answered Peter, ‘‘ Peter Snipe.” 

‘To be sure, T remember!” she continued ; “and he and I met 
just now in Domeburn, as I have told you, Sir Brigwell.” 

‘* Well, Snipe,” said Sir Brigwell Fleece, ‘‘do you live in this 
neighbourhood BY 

“ON O, sit,’ ’ answered Peter, “I’m a cockney, born and bred.” 

Both Sir Brigwell Fleece and Lady Agnes laughed at this. 

‘And what are you down in this part of the country for?” 
inquired Sir Brigwell Fleece. 

“Why, sir, as I told the lady, I’m so fond of gardening and. 
growing of flowers and harvest homes, and them sort 0’ t mgs, 
that I said I'd try my luck in the conmstiny, and this morning I 
finds myself here.” 

‘« And what do you suppose yow’re fit for $ ©” inquired Sir Brig- 
well Fleece. 

‘Oh, anything in aycountry life!” boldly answered Peter. 

WwW ell, come, that’s a pretty strong recommendation, at any 
rate,” said Sir Brigwell. “What have you been in London ?”” 

This was. another poser for Peter, He felt for a moment that 
he was in a difficulty. He felt a little agitation, too, because he 
could not fail to see that on the result of the interview in which he 
was at present engaged, much might depend in furtherance of the 
object which had brought him to Domeburn. He answered Sir 
Brigwell Fleece’s inquiry by another. 

“Do you mean in. the country line, sir ?”’ 

“Why not exactly,” replied Sir Brigwell, smiling at Lady 
.gnes; “ I don’t see what you could have to do in London in the 
country line, as. you call 1t.” 

“Oh, I have had plenty to do in that there line,’ replied Peter, 
confidently. 

‘“ Indeed, in what way?” inquired Sir Brigwell Fleece. 

“Why, I’ve holded horses,” answered Peter. 

“Humph! That may be in the country line, certainly, in 
London,” said Sir Brigwell Fleece, evidently amused, ‘but I 
must confess that I don’t exactly see that it will be a strong 
recommendation down here.” 

Lady Agnes here: suggested that, as Peter had evidently a 
desire for agricultural knowledge, as, indeed, she believed all 
Londoners had, if Sir Brigwell had no objection, she might speak 
to the eardener on the subject. 

Peter said he should be delighted with this. It was what he 
had always set his ambition on; and, oh! if the gentleman would 
but do what. the lady said, he would be eternally grateful. 

Lady Agnes said she felt that she ought, in common gratitude, 
to do all she could to advance Peter’s co comme especially as, in 
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oing so, she would, in addition to evincing her own. gratitude, be 
mcouraging a spirit of industry. a 
_ Sir Brigwell Fleece said it was an extraordinary proceeding on 
part of the young man, ‘‘ What is your father ?”’ he inquired 
Peter. ) 
“T haven’t had one this eight year,’’ replied Peter, dolefully. 
oA father was a ticket porter in the city, and was alive and 
POLI. . 
_ “ How have you supported yourself?” said. Sir Brigwell. 
 “T've lived with a aunt, sir, but I felt it was time to get my 
wn living, so I came down here to be a agricultural man,”’ said 
eter, with an admirable show of mnocence. 
Lady Agnes again pleaded for Peter, and ultimately the gar- 
lener was sent for, and, as luck would have it, he wanted just 
uch an assistant as Peter seemed likely to make. Upon this, 
wady Agnes asked, as an especial favour, that Peter should be 
ppointed, and Sir Brigwell Fleece, man of the world, and of 
epth of cunning as he thought he was, consented, and 1t was 
rranged that Peter should take uphis quarters at the stables with 
e other boys—here was a stroke of fortune again—and that he 
hould commence his new calling at once. 

Peter was accordingly conveyed to the stables, and formally 
introduced to Billy Smout, Johnny Whifiles, Sam Bogarty, and 
ihe other boys, and—such are the strange changes which take 
ace in the kaleidoscope of life—was actually appointed to the 
ed which Dick Diminy had but so recently vacated. 

Was not Peter Snipe an acquisition to the circle of stable boys 
ut Barbourne Grange? He was at home at once, and im the 
vening, when they all sat in their room together, the roars that 
same therefrom would have very much discomforted Singleton 
Preece, could he but have heard them. ) 
Between Peter Snipe and Billy Smout there was kept up a 
harp shower of repartee, or what Peter himself would designate 
‘chaff.”’ : : 
‘What do you say to half an hour at the Pmk Hyena?” 
nquired Billy Smout. ! 

‘‘ Anywhere, where there’s clay and pewter,”’ responded Peter. 
“Some o? the best heavy out of London,” said Billy Smout, 
“down at the Hyena.” % 

‘Tt has my vote, then, and a plumper too,” acquiesced Peter 
nipe, and the whole party sallied forth. 3 

They speedily reached the Pink Hyena, and were received with 
usual welcome by the landlord, to whom Peter Snipe was 
ntroduced in due form. : , 
“Well, Thomas,” said Billy Smout to the landlord, ‘we are 
1e down to have a bit of a booze with our new pal; but, as 
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I’ve told him coming along, on this occasion we must confine it to 
pewter and clay.” 

‘All right, Mr. Smout,”’ said the landlord, leading the way 
into the parlour. ‘Nice weather, sir, aint it?” he said, addressing 
Peter Snipe. 

: ‘Tt always is about these here parts, aint it?” inquired Peter 
nipe. 

Z Not quite always, sir, though we have our fair share on it,” 
replied the landlord. What shall I bring you, gentlemen ?”’ 

“A couple o’ pots of heavy, Thomas,” replied Billy Smout; 

‘‘and pipes and screws for the lot.” 
You shall have it immediate,” said the landlord, leayi ing the 
room to execute the order. 

‘‘ And this is your reglar boozing ken, is it?” said Peter. 

‘This is our hottel,” replied Billy Smout, 

‘“‘Snug and quiet,” said Peter, with a patronising and conde- 
scending air. 

The stout and the pipes and tobacco were placed upon the table, 
and the whole party sat down to make themselves comfortable. 

The conversation turned upon the metropolis—a topic always 
interesting to the stable-boy in the country. 

“Ah!” said Billy Smout, “rummy scenes up there now and 
then, aint there ?”’ 

‘Yes; and I’ve seen a few in my time!” replied Peter Snipe. 

«Haye you lived always in London ?”’ inquired Johnny Whifiles 
of Peter. 

‘Never was out on it!’’ replied Peter, smoking solemnly. 

“Know any 0’ the downy coves up there?” inquired Billy 
Smout. 

“A few,” answered Peter, with dignity—‘‘a few. I shake a 
fin sometimes with the Slaughtering Slasher.” 

** No!” ejaculated Billy Smout; and all the rest looked with 
something like awe upon Peter Snipe, after this declar ation. 

‘Oh, he’s a old pal o’ mine,” continued Peter, “ ever since 
he was appointed umpire to the Magsman’s Chronicle.” 

‘They take the Chron. in here,” said Johnny Whiffles. ‘‘ Docs 
he write them stunnin’ mills in it?” 

‘**No, he don’t write ’em himself—writin’s out of his line, you 
see. He does the sloggin’.”” 

“Does the what?” inquired Johnny, taking his pipe from his 
mouth and looking earnestly into Peter’s countenance. 

‘The sloggin’,” replied Peter, in a contemptuous tone, ‘ Don’t 
you know what that is?” : 

Johnny Whiffles confessed that he did not: and then Peter 
Snipe enlightened him, by informing him that ‘“sloggin’”’ was the 
fashionable word for “ fichting.”’ 
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"You see,” continued Peter, ‘when a mill takes place, they 
points the editor o’ the Magsman’s Chron. as the umpire. Well, 
merly, when there was a mill, the losin’ party always thrashed 
e umpire ;.so that, whichever way the fight went, the umpire 
ys always punished, and he napped it awful: and so they hit on 
is plan of employin’ the Slaughterer; and he helps to keep order 
the ring, too, when they comes too much of the jumpin’.”’ 
*Too much o’ the jumpin’!”’ said Billy Smout. ‘“ What’s 
cP Pp 2% 
‘Why, you see——Haven’t you never been ai a mill?”’ said 
er to Billy. | 
‘* Never,”’ answered Billy, in breathless attention. 
‘Lor’! what a innocent!’ said Peter, in compassion. ‘‘It’s the 
top of all fun. AsI was saying, they used to whop the umpire 
every mill, so at last he took the Slaughterer with him, as I 
, to prevent much o’ the jumping, which you see’s this: Both 
hhe coves what mills has their backers, and both sides in course 
ts to win. Well, after the fight’s gone on a bit, they comes to 
» knock-down blows. When one cove’s knocked down, the 
coves on the other side watches their opportunity, and they jumps 
the pug what’s down, do you see? Well, they comes it rather 
rong sometimes, and then in these cases the Slaughterer steps 
and says, he’s authorised to stop any more jumping. So you 
e he get’s a tidy living, does the Slaughterer, without the incon- 
mience of milling himself.” 
‘Did you ever see the Slaughterer fight ?’? inquired Johnny 
iffles, in a subdued tone. 
“Only once,’ replied Peter Snipe, “ and then he got licked.” 
‘Lor’ !’? exclaimed Billy Smout and Johnny Whifiles together. 
** Yes, he got jolly well licked—and was so precious wild about 
” said Peter Snipe, ‘‘that he went home and whopped his wife, 
{he had a month for that, after which he got his present ap- 
pointment.’’ ee 
-“S’help me—do you know what time 16 is °’”’ inquired Johnny 
Whiffles, laying down his pipe on the table, and putiing on his 
lat. : 
This inquiry drew another from all present, as to what the 
me actually was; and upon their being informed upon that point, 
ey discovered that they had exceeded the limit which they were 
wed for being out in the evening; and the consequence was, a 
ral rush homewards. They all ran as fast as they could, and 
rtunately arrived at the stables before any inquiry had been 
de by Singleton Preece respecting their absence. 

ey had to go to bed much earlier than Peter Snipe con- 
ed was conducive to general freedom; but he offered no 
tion to the rules, in that respect, which he observed were in 
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foree in Sir Brigwell Fleece’s stables; inasmuch as he had a game 
to play, which was one rather of observation than of act; and he 
therefore conformed himself, with alacrity, to every regulation 
under which the stables were governed. 

As we have described in a former chapter, the sleeping apart- 
ments, or rather, apartment of the stable-boys, was connected 
with the stables themselyes—being a part of the buildings thereof. 
Peter Snipe had not been introduced to his new companions halt 
an hour before he had been the round of the stables, and had 
made certain mental observations which were to guide him in his 
future proceedings. He had ascertained which was Isleworth’s 
stall, and had marked it well. He had ‘succeeded in observimg, 
too, that there was access from the rooms over the stables into'the 
stables themselves—a fact which, as will hereafter be seen, was 
of considerable importance to him. 

As we have said, all the party at the usual hour retired to rest, 
and with them, of course, Peter Snipe, who was in the morning to 
be formally installed in some office or other under the gardener. 
Peter went to bed, but he did not go to sleep. He lay upon his 
couch, thinking and watching, and when he was assured that all 
his companions were sound asleep—and that they were all sound 
asleep they gave pretty conclusive evidence themselves—he got up, 
and partially dressing himself, softly crept towards that part of the 
rather extensive room which, he had observed, communicated by 
an opening with the stables below. This aperture opened over the 
stall which was next but one to that of Isleworth, and was a kind 
of trap-door. After a few minutes spent in the search, Peter Snipe 
succeeded in finding this trap-deor; and, without an effort, lifted 
it up and looked into the abyss below. It must be confessed that, 
at this moment, Peter Snipe had a feeling which undoubtedly was 
very near akin to fear. The dark yawning hole at his feet appeared 
suddenly to suggest, that, at that moment, he was engaged in an 
adventure very perilous in its nature, and one which might be 
attended with rather serious personal inconvenience to himself. 
We did not, however, suffer the feeling to get the better of him ; 
but, throwing the trap-door noiselessly back on to the floor, 
he lay down upon his stomach, and, forcing his body halt way 
through the aperture, felt about with his hands to discover if 
there were any steps, or any landing by which he could de- 
scend into the stables. He, however, could discover none, and 
he drew himself up again and listened. He could hear tne 
horses below, rattling their stable-gear; and the sounds proved 
to him that he was close enough to the animals. Peter gazed 
intently down the aperture, and as he did so, his eyes became 
gradually accustomed to the gloom below. Att first he was enabled 
to trace the outline of the stalls; and presently he thought he 
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|d discern the floor immediately under him. He strained his 
gs as he looked down, and he felt convinced that he could see 
ething of a light colour on the floor, which he conceived to be 
raw. ‘he more he looked down, the more he was convinced of 
is, until he determined to risk the matter, and drop down below ; 
ough what his exact object was in this nocturnal adventure, 
apprehend, was not particularly clear to the mind even of Peter 
mself. He felt, however, that he had embarked upon an adven- 
we; and although the thought did strike him for the moment 
at he was placing himself in a position somewhat similar to that 
the burglar, and that he might be visited with the consequences 
ereof, yet he felt a strong impulse upon him which he could not 
mtrol or withstand. He accordingly essayed the attempt he had 
necived—let himself down through the opening, hanging to the 
des thereof with his hands for a moment or two, and then dropped 
ith safety upon a truss of hay. Having accomplished this feat, 
eter wiped the perspiration which ran thickly down his forehead, 
and then he began to consider what he should do next; and that 
sideration led him to another, which was, what had brought 
there P These considerations, however, were brought to an 
rupt termination by a sound which made Peter’s heart knock 
audibly against his ribs. As he stood upon the truss of hay, a key 
as inserted into the lock of the stable door, and the door itself 
us noiselessly opened, and a stream of light, as from a lantern, 
roke into the stable. Peter Snipe dropped instinctively down 
und the hay, and listened with so much earnestness, that he 
rcely allowed himself to breathe. 
When the stable-door was opened, Singleton Preece and 
10ther individual cautiously entered, and closed the door behind 
em. 
“ere he is,” exclaimed Singleton Preece, in an under tone, 
as well as ever he was.” ; 
Peter Snipe thrust his head closer into the hay; for he for an 
tant deluded himself into the belief that Preece was alluding 
him. Peter, of course, however, soon discovered that the 
observation was directed to Isleworth. 
_ “Now, then, let us be quick!” said Singleton Preece, putting 
own the lantern. ‘You see, I’ve had him covered all over with 
thing, so that he may escape observation ; and we have arranged 
have him put into the van early in the morning, you know, 
these very clothes, so that the boys won't have the least suspicion 
t that it’s Isleworth that’s going.” 
‘Capital!”’? said Preece’s companion; “the devil himself 
In’t recognise a horse in that clothing. Why, he would do 
a masquerade !”’ He 
‘It's a capital disguise!” replied Singleton Preece, taking 
s clothing from Isleworth, ‘Throw that cloth that you have 
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brought with you over him; and now for the hood, and he’s 
complete for his journey to Aylesbury.”’ 

“Then you'll bring them both here immediately after the 
race ?’”? inquired Singleton Preece’s companion. : 

“Just so!’ replied Preece. ‘We shall bring him straight 
from Newmarket, in the open day, after he has won the race; and 
then in the night—the same night it will be—we must bring 
Master Isleworth here back again.” ) 

“You've got accommodation for both, Isee. All right!” said 
the stranger. 

“Yes; you see, I’ve kept that stall next there empty for the 

purpose,” replied Singleton Preece. ‘‘Now, then, we're all 
ready ; let’s be off. You lead Isleworth, while I put the lantern 
out.” : 
The stranger accordingly led Isleworth forth; and Singleton 
Preece extinguished the candle in the lantern—put it down behind 
the door, left the stable, and closed the door as noiselessly as he 
had entered, and locked it. : 

Peter Snipe felt unspeakable relief when he found that they 
were gone. He whistled in his excitement. He thought to him- 
self that St. Leger Bolt was right, indeed, when he said that some 
game of magnitude was going on down here; and now he had 
discovered the clue to it. From what he had overheard Singleton 
Preece say, it was clear that he and his companions were coming 
back again to the stable; and in order to discover the issue of the 
night’s adventure, Peter determined to remain where he was. The 
same parties entered as before; and with them, as Peter Snipe 
observed, or thought, the same horse they had taken out with 
them. ‘The horse was led by Singleton Preece into the stall, and 
there he was invested with the clothing which the stranger had 
described as being so well adapted for a masquerade. This being 
done, the two left the stables; and once more Peter Snipe was 
thrown upon his meditations. ) 

So much time had been occupied in the proceedings which 
have been narrated in this chapter, that the night was entirely 
spent, and the gray dawn of morning was beginning to show itself 
through the windows over the door of the stable. With this 
little assistance, now that Peter Snipe’s eye had become accustomed 
to the darkness, he observed that there was a rope hanging from 
the ceiling, and that there were steps in the wall leading up to the 
t-ap-door. He accordingly availed himself of them, and was 


_. speedily overhead again; and, having closed the trap-door, he 


crept softly back to his bed, and was soon betweén the sheets. 
And it was fortunate for him that he had used so much expedition, 
for he had scarcely got into bed again, before all the boys were 
called up to proceed to their work in the stables. Singleton 
Preece’s chief assistant came to them, and called them himself, as 
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id “they must look sharp, for he was off to Newmarket that 


orning.”’ ) : 
The boys were speedily up, and Peter Snipe got up too; for 
, felt little inclination to sleep, although he had been up all 
1b, as we have shown. He was, therefore, down in the stable- 
as soon as the other boys; and as he had nothing specifi-« 
lly to do, he helped Billy Smout, and any of the other boys 
» claimed his services. And herein, again, the good fortune 
Peter, in his mission, was conspicuous ; for. about six o’clock, 
ngleton Preece came into the stable-yard, and seeing Peter 
a making himself so useful, he called him towards him, and 
ee 

“Oh! you are the chap, I suppose, that Sir Brigwell Fleece 
spoke to me about, last night? You are the cockney gardener, 
aint you ?” inquired he. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Peter, deferentially. 

“You seem a handy sort of chap, and I like industry. Now, I 
want a fellow to go to Newmarket with me—will you go?” in-- 
yuired Singleton Preece in his usual imperious tone. 

_ «JT think I should like it, sir,” replied Peter. 

_ “Well, then, come across to the stables with me.” And 
singleton Preece led the way to the stables, and into the very stall 
which was the horse Peter had seen brought into the stable in 
dead of the night. 

Thus did Singleton Preece himself unwittingly lay the train 
r the discovery of that plot, which he had been for months, im 
njunction with Sir Brigwell Fleece, hatching to its fruition. 
Singleton Preece told Peter Snipe that he should require him 
» attend that horse to Newmarket. He was merely to ride in the 
van with him to Newmarket, and lead him on to the course, and 
return with him in the evening. He informed Peter, that he must 
get ready, for they would be off in an hour. Peter, therefore, 
astened to make his toilet, but as that did not occupy any very 
lengthened time, he borrowed some writing materials im order to 
send his first communication to St. Leger Bolt. When Peter was 
summoned to attend the van, he had just accomplished the follow- 
ng epistle :— : 
“Barber's Grange, Tuesday Morning, 6 o’clock p.m. 

. “Deere Smimerr,—I take up mi penne to rite to you of how I gets on down 
ere, its stunnin, Sillinger, such luck, and such a game, you never see sich a game, 
nd wot do you think, Sillinger, I’ve been engaged in the Stables—think o’ that. I 
n’t put nothin’ o’ wot I’ve seed in a letter, I’m a-feerd, Sillinger, but it isa out 
ut game with Isleworth, and no mistake, it striks me that there aint no Isleworth, 
rot do you think o’ that, Sillinger, but he’s sure to win this 2,000 accordin’ to 
ame as is a goin’ on, that’s as clear as dalite. They’ve engaged me to go 
-him to Newmarket, and i’m a goin’ this blessed mornin’ as ever was. I think 
yetter not rite, but as soon as I comes back, come up to town after I sees how 
ame goes, wenl gets back tothe Stables, So no more, this time, from your 


Ctionate acquaintance, RUE Oe 
: ", SNIPE. : 


K 


* 
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Peter Snipe folded this cautious epistle, and having addresseq 
it, put it m his pocket, intending to post it at the first town they 
came to, for Peter felt that there was danger in posting it at 
Domeburn. 

The van with its freight proceeded without incident on its route 
to Newmarket, and Peter Snipe amused himself by gazing upon 
the fields from the little window in the van. They drove direct 
through the town of Newmarket, which was all alive on this, the 
morning of the race for the Two Thousand Guineas Stakes, until 
they came to a quiet agricultural establishment, at which Singleton 
Preece alighted, and where the horse was taken from the van. 
Singleton Preece spent a minute or two in the house, and then 

proceeded with the horse, which was led by Peter Snipe, up to 
the heath, | 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE RACE AT NEWMARKET. 


Tue race for the Two Thousand Guineas Stakes is the great 
spring event of Newmarket, and always attracts a great congrega- 
tion of all classes, from all parts of the country, to Newmarket 
- Heath. How different, however, is the scene which is presented 
to that of an ordinary race-course! There is scarcely a feature 
in common between the two. On an ordinary race-course, the 
mass—the great crowd—looks like what it is, a compact body of 
congregated thousands. On Newmarket Heath, however, no mat- 
ter how vast the numbers may be, they never seem to assume the 
appearance of a crowd. , ; 

The heath at Newmarket is of vast extent—as extensive as 
the plains of Waterloo, There are several courses upon it, of 
different lengths, one of which—and by this the extent of the heath 
may be conceived—is upwards of four miles long, and in a straight 
line. This vast heath is undulating, and, when viewed from the 
highest point, is strongly suggestive of a battle-field. Races that 
are held at Newmarket are conducted on, a very different plan to 
all other races elsewhere. There is no grand stand—there are no 
booths—-and, such is the extent of the scene, that we might 
almost say, there are no people. The courses are marked by no 
rails and fences, and the judge’s chair is not a fixture. One race 
is run at the end of the heath, another in the middle, a third at 
the other end, a fourth at the sides, and so on; and the judge’s 
box, which is on wheels, is moved about with every race. This 
will account for the absence of anything in the shape of a grand 
stand or booth, The multitude must moye about; they cannot 
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emble at one spot, and there remain—they must move with the 
norts. Under these circumstances, there is no excitement at 
Newmarket races; the racing is a perfect piece of mechanical 
business, and the spectators appear to look upon it as such. There 
$s no bell to announce the starters; there is no preliminary canter 
re the stand, as at other places; there are no ladies. The 
ports at Newmarket, as compared with those at other places, are 
and flat, although they may not be unprofitable. Enthusiasm. 
iknown on Newmarket Heath, for the sports lose their natural 
aracteristics there. It is true that, on such days as a great: 
‘¢, like the Two Thousand Guineas Stakes, crowds congregate. 
rom all quarters; but they are comparatively lifeless, and visit: 
ne scene of action as though they were in pursuit of some matter 
f sombre business rather than that of pleasure. 

Such is Newmarket, a place which probably is as well known: 
nd as little known as any locality in the country. 
- When Singleton Preece, with Peter Snipe and the horse,. 
eached the heath, Peter was directed to walk the animal about in 
secluded part until he should be required to bring him forth. 

The distinguished party from Barbourne Grange had arrived 
n the heath, and the carriage containing Lady Agnes Leeson was 
tioned in a favourable position to view the race, and Sir Brigwell | 
Neece and the gentlemen of his party had proceeded to the betting- 
ng, to make their final operation upon the coming race. As we 
intimated, the rumours of Isleworth having become lame had 
extensively promulgated ; and the consequence was, that “‘he 
ent completely out,” as it is termed, “of the betting.” When,. 
ever, the commissions which Captain Partridge had, at the 
dinner-table at Barbourne Grange, announced were executed, the 

ome was brought prominently into the betting again; and now, 
n the morning of the race, although he was not in the position of" 
t favourite, he was greatly supported. The betting fraternity 
ad their suspicions. They are a very sensitive body, and very 
erceptive. 
| And now the time was close at hand for the decision of the 
ace. The name of Isleworth appeared on the card; and it had 
ot whispered abroad about the heath that he was better than he 
ver was; and the matter was clenched by Sir Brigwell Fleece, 

0, in the betting-ring, immediately before the race, had declared 

iat he should look upon this display of Isleworth’s powers as a 
t of his Derby pretensions. 7 
~ There is a crowd round the judge’s chair and the winning-post ; 

moment for starting has arrived; the flag is dropped; the 
etitors are off; Sir Brigwell Fleece’s horse jumps away with 
3 lead, is never for an instant approached, and wins in the 
st possible manner—passing the judge’s chair at least half-a- 
nm lengths in advance of any of his opponents. 
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As soon as the race was over, Sir Brigwell Fleece and his party 
fiocked round the carriage containing Lady Agnes and the other 
ladies. 
 “T told you he would win his race,” said Sir Brigwell Fleece 
to Lady Agnes, gleefully. : | 

Lady Agnes took him by the hand, and said she could not 
think how she could have been so foolish as to allow herself to be 
so imposed upon. ‘Did he not win gallantly ?’’ she exclaimed. 

‘‘He did, indeed,” replied Sir Brigwell Fleece ; ‘“‘and the gen- 
ilemen up yonder will be in a ferment about it, I expect,” he 
added, pomting towards the enclosure where the members of the 
sporting fraternity were assembled. 

‘Lady Agnes Leeson wins from me five hundred pounds!” 
said Lord Hervey Finney, coming up to the side of the carriage. 
Lady Agnes clapped her gloved hands together, and laughed 
joyously out. ! 
At this moment Captain Partridge came up to Sir Brigwell 
Fleece, and whispered in his ear. 

‘“‘ How do they take it?”’ inquired Sir Brigwell. ; 

‘There is a rush upon him,” replied Captain Partridge. ‘In 
another week you will see six to four on him.’ 

‘Have you commenced ?”’ said Sir Brigwell Fleece. 

‘Not yet—that is, not to any extent,’ replied the Captain. 
‘* At the first blush of the thing, Stiffles and his assistant got a 
few thousand on ; but I told him to make believe that he had had 
enough, and he did so, and this made them all the more anxious to 
geton him. He’ll be at two to one on him on the morning of the 
race, as sure. as. you stand there.”’ 

Sir Brigwell Fleece turned, chuckling, to the carriage. 

‘‘ Where is Isleworth ?—I should so like to see him,”’ exclagned 
Lady Agnes Leeson. 

‘Oh, he is on his road home by this time,” replied Sir Brigwell 
Fleece. ! 7 2 

And so he was. The moment the race was over, and the jockey 
had dismounted, Singleton Preece took the horse away to thé same 
secluded spot as before, and there he was clothed, and given over 
to Peter Snipe, who was in waiting to receive him. Indeed, so 
expeditiously was the removal accomplished, that many who had 
followed the horse up to have a glimpse of him when he was 
stripped, were unable to find him. 

Singleton Preece and Peter Snipe conveyed the horse back as 
they had brought him, to the agricultural establishment to which 
we have before referred; and there the animal was replaced in the 
van, and the party started again on their return to Barbourne 
Grange. | : 

_ They reached their destination before it was dusk, and Singleton 


Preece drove into the stable-yard, apparently with the view of 
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yas much noise as he could. When he stopped at the stable 
he gave a loud shout, and immediately Billy Smout and his 
anions issued forth. — 
e horse was taken from the van, and: conveyed by Singleton 
sece himself into the stable. When he came to the door again, 
exclaimed, in a self-gratified tone, ‘‘ Well, boys, he’s wen his 
a! 29 ‘ . 
At this information the boys set up a shout, and they repeated 
till louder, when Singleton Preece announced to them that, in 
our of the occasion, he had been commissioned by Sir Brigwell 
ece to give them a sovereign amongst them, with which they 
t go down to the Pink Hyena and regale themselves for a 
ple of hours, and drink the health of their employer, and success 
sleworth. 
“When Singleton Preece put the money into Billy Smout’s hand, 
hey all threw up their caps into the air, and shouted louder than 
er. 
_ Please, sir, aint Snipe to go with us, sir?” said Billy Smout, 
n appealing tone. 
_. Who 2” inquired Singleton Preece, for although he had been 
rith Peter all day, he had never once thought to ask what his 
me was. : | 
“Peter Snipe—him what’s been with you to-day, sir,” said 
silly Smout, pointing to Peter, who was standing near. 
- *Oh, to be sure,” replied Singleton Preece: ‘1 did not know 
name.” 
With this permission, the party, arm-in-arm, sallied forth towards 
e Pink Hyena, closely observed by Singleton Preece. As soon as 
hey had left the yard he turned into the stables, and had not been 
ere five minutes before he was joined by Sir Brigwell: Fleece 
self. 
“Well, Preece,” said the baronet, as soon as he had closed the 
loor, ‘‘the first act of the drama is pretty successful, eh P”’ 
“We have carried it off splendidly, Sir Brigwell,” replied the 
rainer ; “not the slightest suspicion anywhere: although I have 
10 doubt there will be inquiries made ;—that I have no doubt of.” 
‘Tet them be made,” said Sir Brigwell Fleece. ‘‘ I don’t think 
e have much to fear from them now. You’ve made all your 
angements for to-night, I suppose ?”’ : 
“ Everything; and Ihave sent the boys away for a couple of 
rs; so that we might bring Isleworth back from Aylesbury at 
ce, if you like.” : 
“Qh, no, I think not,” quickly returned Sir Brigwell Fleece ; 
managed it so admirably well last night, that you cannot do 
r than pursue exactly the same course to-night.” : 
Very good, Sir Brigwell, everything is prepared,’’ replied 
eleton Preece; “I have marked the spot down in the hollow ° 
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at the bend of the park, and I have conveyed the implements 
there with my own hands.” : 

“Good,” said Sir Brigwell Fleeée. ‘‘ And I and Captain Par. 
tridge intend to be with you to render what assistance we can,” 

‘“T can manage without it, Sir Brigwell,” replied Singleton 
Preece. 

‘‘ We would rather be present,” said Sir Brigwell Fleece. 

‘Very good, Sir Brigwell—then what time shall I say?” 
inquired Singleton Preece, with his hat in his hand. | 

‘Let me see—the boys go to bed at ten o’clock, I think ?” 
said Sir Brigwell Fleece. | 

Singleton Preece bowed. 

‘Well, then, it will take you how long to bring Isleworth over 
from Aylesbury ?’’ inquired the baronet. : 

‘ Why—if I started from here at eleven o’clock, I could get 
him here by one o’clock in the morning, Sir Brigwell,” replied 


~ Preece. 


‘That will be the time, then!’ quickly responded Sir Brigwell 
Fleece. ‘‘There could not be a more appropriate time, because 
there will, of course, be nobody about. At one o’clock, precisely, 
then, I and Captain Partridge will be here.”’ 

‘‘T will take care to have the horse here by that time,” said 
Singleton Preece, bowing. 

‘‘ Ah, there he is!” ejaculated Sir Brigwell Fleece, looking at 
the horse in the stall. ‘‘ Poor devil! it’s a pity to serve him so 
after the service he has rendered us; but, however, one’s own 
security is. everything, of course.” 

“Of course, Sir Brigwell,’”’ acquiesced Singleton Preece; “and 
after all, it may be a charity to the animal; for, if we were to 
send him back to the Continent, you would never know to what 
uses he might be put; and you know, sir, they treat their horses 
very badly over there, sometimes.” 

‘‘ True, there’s reason in that,’ said Sir Brigwell Fleece, catch- 
ing even at such a miserable salve to his conscience as this which 


_ Singleton Preece had suggested. 


‘‘ Well, then, at one o’clock, Preece, I’ll be here,” said Sir 


| Brigwell Fleece, as he turned out of the stable, followed by Sin-- 


gleton Preece. ; 

‘“‘T shall be here with him by that time, you may depend upon 
it, Sir Brigwell,’’ replied Singleton Preece. | 

‘Till then, good night !”’ said Sir Brigwell Fleece; and he took 
the way towards his house. 

Peter Snipe and the boys enjoyed themselves merrily at the 
Pink Hyena, and they speedily got very jovial upon the liberality 
of Sir Brigwell Fleece. No doubt Singleton Preece was desirous 


that they should sleep well that night ; and, from their proceedings, 


there was every probability of their doing so. At about half-past 
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‘they all left the Pmk Hyena, in a state of great joviality. 
they sang and they shouted, and gave three times three and nine 
aes nine for Isleworth. 7 | 
‘Singleton Preece had watched for their approach from one of 
; windows, and when he heard them he chuckled in glee. He 
ew that they would be sound asleep enough the moment they 
into bed. : 
Peter Snipe went to bed, but not, like the others, to sleep. He 
1ad a strong presentiment upon him that a similar scene to the one 
the night before would be enacted that night; and, therefore, 
hen he had been in bed about an hour, he got up cautiously, as 
m the night previously, proceeded to the trap-door again, and let 
uimself down by the rope and the steps. 
_ He waited and listened for a long time, but nobody came, and 
e was nothing to hear. He sat on the truss of hay, which had 
been removed, and presently he dosed off, and he immediately 
arted into watchfulness again, however. He did this several 
es, until at last he fell fairly asleep. How long he remained 
eeping he could not tell; but he started wide awake at the well- 
‘emembered sound of the key in the door. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


ER SNIPE WITNESSES A SCENE IN THE PARK AT BARBOURNE 
GRANGE, WHICH HAS AN IMPORTANT BEARING ON THIS HISTORY. 


_ Perer Syipz, when he heard the sound of the key in the door, 
as we have described at the close of the last chapter, crouched 
down behind the truss of hay as he had done on the previous 
night. The horse, which he supposed was Isleworth, was in the 
tall; but the visitors of the stable, on the night under considera- 
tion, varied their proceedings from those of the night before ; for, 
instead of their taking the horse out of the stall, as they had done 
on the previous night, Peter Snipe observed that they brought a 
horse with them, and put him into the stall next to that part of 
he stable in which Peter was lying. Peter observed, too, that 
instead of two persons, there were four, who all came into the 
stable, and who conversed in whispers. : 
- These four individuals, we need hardly say, were Sir Brigwell 
Fleece, Captain Partridge, Singleton Preece, and the individual 
who was with him on the previous night. 
‘Now, then, let’s strip him at once,’ said Singleton Preece ; 
nd he and his companion proceeded to take the clothes from the 
range horse, and put them on the back of the horse that had 
been brought in, and which, of course, was the real Isleworth. 


* 
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The strange horse, it will almost be unnecessary to state, wag 
a horse which had been procured from the Continent, and -was of 
a much older age than Isleworth. To the uninitiated ‘in these 
matters it will be, however, necessary to explain, that the Two 
Thousand Guineas Stakes, the Derby, and the St. Leger, are races 
that can only lawfully be contested by horses of the age of three 
years. The plot, therefore, which Singleton Preece and the 
Barbourne Grange party had hatched, and'so far had been suc- 
cessful in, was to obtain a horse which had been represented as the 
very counterpart of Isleworth. This horse had been bred on the 
Continent ; and this was the mysterious stranger whom Singleton 
Preece had journeyed to Southampton to convey to ‘Aylesbury. 
This horse had run for the Two Thousand’ Guineas Stakes, and, as 
we have seen, won the race easily, inasmuch as he was at least two 
years older than his competitors. ) 

‘Now, then, we are ready,” exclaimed Singleton Preece, 
having attired Isleworth in the clothes he had taken from the 
strange horse. 

“Come along, then,’ replied Sir Brigwell Fleece; and the 


whole party left the stables, Singleton Preece leading the strange 


horse, which was now without clothing of any sort, and merely 
had a halter around his neck. 

‘‘The moment the door closed, Peter Snipe emerged from hig 
hiding-place, and made his way to the door, which fastened with 
a latch, and which was opened from the outside by a key, as we 
have seen. Peter cautiously lifted the latch, and opened the door 


aninch ortwo. Peeping forth, he assured himself that the Grange 


party had left, and then he squeezed his body through the smallest: 
possible aperture, closed the door without latching it, and stood 
in the stable-yard. 

Tt was a moonlight night, and yet there was not much light. 
Clouds swept across the face of the moon, and obscured her light, 
but there was sufficient still to enable Peter to see the party who 
had just left the stables. They were emerging from one of the 
“gates in the stable-yard which opened into the park, and Peter, 
under cover of the buildings, was speedily on their track. For- 
tunately for Peter, the party took their way by the side of the 
hedge, which was thickly studded with trees; and Peter, like a 
shadow, hung upon them. Close under the hedge was a dry 
ditch ; and Peter availed himself of the protection which it afforded 
him, to keep so close to the party that he could hear their con- 
versation. ) 

Sir Brigwell Fleece and Captain Partridge walked behind 
co Preece and his companion, who had charge of the 
horse. 

‘Upon my soul!’ exclaimed Sir Brigwell Fleece, turning to 
Captain Partridge, “this is quite a romantic adventure.” - 
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Devilish deal more romance than I altogether like !’’ growled 
e Captain, throwing his great-coat more closely over his chest. 
“TJ don’t dislike it myself,” returned Sir Brigwell Fleece ; 
besides, there can be no question as to the security of the 
ing. We shall see the matter despatched with our own eyes; 
and, therefore, we shall have no unpleasant misgivings about it 
Bereafter.”. 

"Why, it would certainly be rather unpleasant to have him 
n up against us at any future time,” said the Captain. 

. “Oh, Lord! don’t hint at such a thing!’ exclaimed Sir Brigwell! 
Fleece. ‘‘ The very suggestion gives me a cold sweat.” . 
‘‘ Still I think it would have been just aswell to have sent him 
back again, and tumbled him overboard on the passage!” said the 
vaptain. 

“Tt would have been much too dangerous; too many people 
uld have known of it,”’ replied Singleton Preece. 

“It’s chilly!” said the Captain ; ‘‘let’s have a cigar!” and he 

took a case from his pocket, and handing one to the baronet, the 
tain took from his case a box of lights. 
As soon as they had lighted their cigars, they proceeded along 
he park after Singleton Preece. They soon overtook Preece; and 
er they had walked a considerable distance, they came to a 
opse, through which a narrow pathway led; and into this copse 
ngleton Preece entered with the horse, followed by the rest of 
e party, of whom we may now class Péter Snipe as one. 

They had emerged from the copse into what appeared to be 
very extensive piece of pasture-land, which was separated from 
e park by the copse through which they had passed. Arriving 
+ one corner of this piece of land, which was a kind of hollow, a 
alt was made. : : 

“ Have you got the phial ?” said Singleton Preece to his com~- 
nion. . 

~ “Here it is!” said that individual, producing something from 
s coat-pocket. 

“Get your coat off, then, and make yourself ready—and get 
‘hold of his head!” eried Singleton Preece ; who accordingly began 
to shorten the halter, which he held in his hand. 

The horse, as though he had some instinctive notion of foul 
lay, snorted, and started back. i 

_ Singleton Preece spoke to him, and in words of kindness, too, 
which had the effect of soothing the poor animal, who allowed his 
betrayer to get firm hold of his head. 

“Now, then, are you ready?” exclaimed Singleton Preece, 
apatiently. . ‘ 

“Tn one minute!” replied the stranger. ‘‘ I’ve got to mix the 
, you know, and I had better do it carefully ;” and he busied 
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himself in emptying the contents of one phial into another, and 
shaking them up together, : 

“There!” he said, “that’s a dose strong enough to settle the 
devil himself!” and he advanced towards the horse. ‘Haye you 
got him firm ?” he inquired. 

“Yes, I’ve got a firm purchase on his neck!” said Singleton 
Preece, holding the halter tightly in his hand. 

The stranger took the horse by the nose with hig left hand, 
and with his right, his arm being bare to the shoulder, he forced 
something into the animal’s mouth, which made him shudder all 
over. He crunched his teeth violently together, and staggered, 

“‘Tt’s done!’’ exclaimed the stranger, under his breath. ‘Take 
eare when he plunges!” he said to Singleton Preece, 

The caution was quite necessary, for the poor animal immediately 
afterwards gave a convulsive plunge, and staggering, came upon 
his knees. He then rolled over on his side on the grass, and with 
extended mouth groaned in anguish. His struggles, however, 
were brief; for the poison was potent and deadly, and quick in its 

operation. In a few moments his pangs were over ; and the noble 

- animal, who, the day before, was seen the perfection of equine 
symmetry, and the proud winner of a great race, lay stretched upon 
the ground, not from nature’s causes, but as the victim of one of 

_ those who had scrupled not to use him to further purposes the 
most infamous and the most degrading. 

| Singleton Preece told his companion that he would find two 
Spades under the hedge, and requested him to fetch them. The 

moment Peter Snipe heard this, he darted along the ditch, for the 
man came towards him. As he didso, he kicked the spades over, 
and they rattled. 

‘* Hollo!”” exclaimed Captain Partridge, “ there goes a hare,” 

Peter lay down upon his stomach in the grass, and being 
assured that he was undiscovered, laughed to himself at the 

Captain’s remark. “A hare!’ he thought to himself— no, no, 
it was a Snipe, my fine feller, and a very lively one, too.” 

The person Singleton Preece had addressed produced the spades, 
_ and he and Singleton Preece commenced digging vigorously, The 

operation of digging a grave sufficiently deep for Isleworth’s 

_Yepresentative was a work of no slight labour to Singleton Preece ; 
he several times he stopped to wipe the perspiration from his 
rows. : : ) 

“Have some brandy ?” said Captain Partridge, producing a 
flask, from which both Singleton Preece and his companion 
drank, : 

When the grave was sufficiently deep, the two diggers came 
out, and commenced dragging the victim by the halter, which was 
fastened round his neck. Having thrown him into the hole, they 
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‘““Why, sir, here’s all this soil left; what are we to do with 
that ?’’ replied Singleton Preece. 

‘‘ Shovel it into the ditch,” suggested Captain Partridge. © 

Peter Snipe thought to himself they were determined to perse- 
cute him, and as it suggested itself to him that if he lay there, 
they possibly might bury him as well as the horse, he crawled 
further off, sufficiently far to be out of harm’s way. 

There was no help for it, so Singleton Preece and his com- 
panion set to work to shovel the mould into the ditch, and this 
being accomplished, Sir Brigwell Fleece looking at the spot where 
the horse had been buried, said—~ — 

_ “TJ tell you what, Preece, we'd better have this place railed off, 
‘what do you think?” nee : 

“T think not!” suggested Captain Partridge. ‘ Nobody ever 
comes down here, do they, Preece?” es 

“Not a soul, sir, that I know of,” answered Singleton Preece, 

“YT think if we turf it over again it will be sufficient.” 
: “Tt must not be left as it is,’ said Sir Brigwell Fleece. “If 
anybody should by chance come this way, they would suspect 
something.” i 
“T think we may safely let ’em suspect anything they like ; 
“even if they come, they’ll never suspect the real thing,” said Cap- 
tain Partridge. “You are too suspicious yourself, Sir Brigwell. 
Let's get back, ‘for I’m getting tired of this work. ‘Another 
igar?” 
: a eae Brigwell Fleece. “I suppose you are 
“Cigar, Preeee?” exclaimed Captain Partridge. 
Thank -you, sir,” said Preece ; and the Captain handed his 
‘¢ase'toithe!trainer and his.companion. Thus furnished, they set 
out-onitheir-return heme, taking the same way throughowhich we 
‘have already followed:them. , a 
AAs-soon as'they were gone, /Peter Snipeoame out ofithe ditch, 
idsstood upon: the spot:in. which the’ horse was buried, and mused 
‘upon his position. At length ‘he«said—‘‘Here’s a nice game !— 
r devil!” he exclaimed, looking down onthe newly -made grave, 
and: re‘'the chap what won therace ! sand here’s a nice game 
‘toypplay:with:ye! 4Ah,'they’re a bad lot; but it'll be meat, drink, 
“washing, andilodging ‘to Sillinger!” and ‘then ‘he paused again. 
““ et’s:see—what. shall T do now?” and: he:musedswithin himself. 


- “Tllestop: till daylight, that I may matk'the spot. I-will,’for I 
‘must bring Sillinger here, and no mistake. “Oh, here’s a jolly 
game !”’ 

And acting upon this line of action, Peter remained upon the 
spot until the light of day appeared. This was not long; because 
the destruction of the winner of the Two Thousand Guineas Stakes 
had taken some time in its operation, asa matter of course, When 
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he broad daylight was come, Peter noted the place well. The 
newly-made grave of the horse was now a conspicuous place in the 
twilight, and Peter felt that he could not fail to find it, whenever 
3+ should be desirable for him to do so. Having observed the 
features of the locality closely, and to his satisfaction, he took his 
ay back to the stables, and when he arrived there, he found all 
the boys at their work. When they observed Peter coming into 
the yard, they of course interrogated him about his having risen 
so early and before them all. Peter readily explained the fact by 
declaring that he was a dear lover of the country, and having a 
strong desire to see the sun rise over the distant hills, he had got 
up before it was light, and had gone out into the fields. They 
said he’d soon get over that, after he’d been a short time under 
Singleton Preece ; but Peter said he thought he should not. 

After his two nights’ adventure, Singleton Preece was not at 
the stables as early as usual; and this fact the boys did not fail to 
‘observe. Billy Smout, however, aecounted for it by supposing that 
e must have “lushed at Newmarket.” 

- Peter Snipe’ wandered silently about the stable-yard, then 
walked into the stable where Isleworth was located. He looked 
at the horse intently, as the animal stood in his stall without his 
lothing. 

“Well, Peter!” exclaimed Billy Smout, to whom the care of 
sleworth was now confided, and who was at this moment occupied 
jth the operation of rubbing the animal down—“ Well, Peter, 
e’s a good ’un to look at, aint he?” ho 
‘¢ Stunnin’,” said Peter, abstractedly. , 

« An’ he must be a good ‘un to go too, to win the Two Thou- 
sand without no work for a week afore,’ added Billy, rubbing 
away at the horse’s coat until it shone like satin, 

“ He hadn’t no work for a week afore, hadn’t he?’’ said Peter, 
n the same abstracted tone as before. , bey 

“ Warn’t out o’ the stable,” replied Billy. ‘ So what I says 
s this, considerin’ that ’ere, there aint nothing as can stand agin’ 
im for the Darby, so I backs him for all my ready, mind you,” 
and Billy rubbed away more vigorously than before. ‘‘ But you 
looks in the dumps, Peter,—that Pink Hyena is a stunnin’ place to 
make you queer. | 
Peter was so absorbed that he did not hear this remark, and 
o left the stable musing, and walked straight across to Singleton 
‘eece’s house; and finding that that worthy gentleman was not 
, he told the girl to inform her master, when he rose, that he 
eter) had gone up to town by the parliamentary train to make 
mrangements for his location at Barbourne, and that he would be 
yack in the morning. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


HOW DICK DIMINY FARED WITH ST. LEGER BOLT, AND THE EFFEC? 
WHICH THE RESULT OF THE TWO THOUSAND GUINHAS STAEES 
HAD UPON BOTH. 


~ We left Dick Diminy, it will be recollected, in bed; according 
to the testimony of Peter Snipe—‘“‘ snoring like bricks.” It was 
late the next morning before he rose, and when he did so, he 
scarcely knew where he was. When he awoke, he rubbed his 
eyes violently, and, for a moment or two, was bewildered. His 
head ached too, and, altogether, he felt that he had reached about 
the most miserable moment of his existence. After he had con- 
sidered for a few minutes, he jumped out of bed, and drank off a 
glass of water, which, as his mouth was parched with that kind 
of heat which he had never experienced before, was a very con- 
siderable relief to him. 

Having dressed himself, he came softly down stairs, nos 


Ce altogether certain whither he should direct his steps, for the house 


was a large one, and the room in which he had slept was on the 
third story. As he came down the stairs, however, he fortunately 
met the landlady, who exclaimed—‘‘ Good morning, sir! I hope 
you slept well.” 

‘Good morning, mum!” replied Dick, faintly; ‘tis Mr. Bolt 
up, mum ?” 

‘ Oh—he’s been gone out more nor a hour—him and Mr. 
Chinery together!” replied the landlady; ‘but I’ve laid out your 
breakfast all ready, sir.’ And she bustled down the stairs, Dick 
following her. 

When they reached the room which had been the scene of 
the previous night’s adventure, the whole of that scene was 
brought vividly before Dick’s mind; and the thought immediately 
struck him, that he must have committed himself in some way 
or other: and this conviction still further depressed. poor Dick’s 
spirits. 

a Have a strong cup o’ tea, sir ?’”’ said the landlady ; and she 
looked slily at Dick, as she added, “capital thing, sir, for an 
headache !” 

Dick accepted her offer, and felt considerable relief from 
the remedy which the landlady had prescribed ; but he could eat 
nothing. In vain the obliging landlady tempted him with tit-bits, 
which she suggested : Dick was proof against them all. 

“ How long do you think Mr. Bolt will be, mum ?” inquired 
Dick of the landlady. : 
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“He said he should come back to have a bit o’ lunch,” she 
eplied ; “so he won’t be long.” 


olefully out of the window into the street below, before St. Leger 
olt and Bob Chinery returned. 

“Well, Dick, my boy,’ exclaimed St. Leger Bolt, entering the 
m, ‘how are you, this morning ? ”’ : 

“T had a great headache when I got up, sir!’ replied Dick, 
ooking very pale; “but it’s a good deal better now.” 

_ St. Leger Bolt laughed, and said*‘ he’d soon get used to that.” 
Dick thought to himself it was a sort of thing that he would 
ather not get used to, if left to his own election in the matter. 

_ “ Any headache, now ?”’ inquired St. Leger Bolt. 

“A little, sir,” replied Dick. : 


a 


the landlady below. 

“Sir!” screamed that functionary. 

‘Fetch me a bottle of soda water!” said St. Leger Bolt; and 
3s order was speedily executed. | 
“Now, Dick, my lad,” said St. Leger Bolt, uncorking the soda 
ter, ‘‘ drink this off—up with it—make haste!’ and he almost 


“That'll soon set you to rights, Dick,” said St. Leger. 

ob feel better already, sir,” responded Dick, drawing a long 
reath. 

“Now, go upstairs, put a wet towel round your head, keep it 
re for about a quarter of an hour, then put your coat on, and 
"ll go out.” 

“Thank you, sir,’ said Dick, hastening to the door. 

“Dick!” exclaimed St. Leger Bolt, calling after him ; and, as 


sarbourne this morning, and I find it is as you say—lIsleworth 
as been stopped in his work, and he is really lame.” 
‘T said so, sir, didn’t I? Oh! isn’t it a pity—isn’titashame !”’ 

xclaimed Dick, coming back into the room. 
“AM right, Dick; but he’s to win the Derby; and perhaps I 
nay get you to ride him in it,’’ replied St. Leger Bolt. 
“Thank you, sir; then I shan’t mind,” exclaimed Dick, 
ervently, and for the moment forgetting his headache. 
“All right—now for the towel—quick—off you go!” cried 
. Leger Bolt; and Dick hastened upstairs. 
As soon as Dick was gone, St. Leger Bolt said to Bob Chinery, 
vho was reading the paper. : 

T can’t make it out, Bob; the boy’s honest, I believe; and yet 
ungleton Preece wouldn’t deceive me, I think.” 

_* What’s their game ?”’ inquired Bob. 

‘ That’s what I can’t understand,” said St. Leger Bol. 


_ Nor was he long ; for Dick had not been many minutes looking 


“ Here, Mrs. Chickers!’ cried St. Leger Bolt, from the door, 


reed it, hissing, down Dick’s throat, which made him gasp again. 


Dick stopped at the door, he added, “I’ve got a letter from 
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«“There’s the mystery. But I'll tell you what we'll do, and make 
ourselves safe. There’s evidently some deep game bemg played 
with him. I’m inclined to believe what the boy says, and that 
they intend to lose with him, so that they may get him at a long 
price for the Derby. So this is the plan that we will adopt—we’ll 
send him out, and nothing else in the tip, to win the Two Thousand 
Guineas—tell the people to get on all they can; and, on the day 
of the race, if he comes to a short price in the market, we'll lay 
against him. This, you see, will be a double game, by which we 
cannot lose.”’ : 

Bob Chinery did not exactly see it; simply, because he was 
not very bright of apprehension at the best of times; and now 
that he had a pretty good supply of money, his brain was very 
frequently muddled. He, however, said— : 

« All right ; you know best, Sillinger.”’ ies 

Dick now returned attired for walking, and the three left the 
house, St. Leger Bolt and Bob Chinery having, however, previously 
despatched a hasty luncheon, which consisted of bread and cheese, 
and a bottle of bitter ale, which they produced from the chiffonier 
cupboard. Tet hak ee 

Dick was taken by these worthies to various haunts in London, 
and the time passed rapidly away. Our hero felt that he had 
never known what life was, till that day. | 

St. Leger Bolt succeeded. in putting Dick off from day to day, 
whenever he inquired when they were to go to Sir Brigwell 
Fleece’s; for'the horse; thus he kept Dick-in Chiswell Street until 
the morning of the race for the Two Thousand. Guineas Stakes; 
on which day he told Dick to remain in the house until. he re- 
turned. . | Shee wet eed, isl dea cats “ 

St. Leger Bolt had carried out the plan which he had indicated 
to Bob Chinery, and on: the morning in question, he busied him- 
self in going from place to place, to lay against Isleworth; and 
he waited in the city for the arrival of the telegraphic announce- 
ment of the result of the race. When it did arrive, St. Leger 
Bolt could scarcely believe his eyes. He ground his teeth to- 
gether, and he felt an inward passion, the more intense In-him 
because he believed:that he had been duped. With rapid steps he 
hastened toward Chiswell Street, and arrived there; he burst-into 


the room in which poor Dick Diminy, unconscious of the impend- — 


ing storm, was sitting, and with a torrent of foul-mouthed abuse, 
he knocked the poor little fellow out of his chair, at a blow, on to 
the floor. 7 


“You infernal young imp!” he exclaimed, putting his foot on : 


the prostrate boy, who crouched in speechless terror beneath his 

assailant—‘ I’ve a great mind to trample your heart out, I have. 

Get up!” he roared, removing his foot from.Dick’s body. — ~ 
The poor little fellow, trembling in every limb, and crying 
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“What did they plant you on me for?” cried St. Leger Bolt, 
still shaking Dick violently. 

“T don’t know what you mean, sir, indeed [ don’t!” replied 
Dick, with an imploring look at St. Leger Bolt. 

“You infernal scamp, have you heard the news from New- 
market ?” exclaimed St. Leger Bolt, in a loud and excited voice. 

‘No, sir!” replied Dick; ‘‘ what is it ?”’ 

‘What is it? why Isleworth has won in a canter!” roared 
St. Leger Bolt, and he shook Dick from him. 

‘Oh, don’t say that, sir—don’t say that!’ cried Dick, clasping 
his hands. | : : 

The blows which poor Dick had received—the harsh treatment 
which he had experienced, were as nothing to the news that Isle- 
worth had won his race. The horse he: had loved so much—the 
horse he had so carefully attended—the horse: he had believed to 
have been the victim of a foul plot, which his sense of honour 
revolted against—to win his race, and he not to:see it; but on the 
contrary, to be miles and miles. away from him, maligning those 
who had earried Isleworth to victory. Dick’s eup of misery was 
fall, as he thought, but it had to hold more yet. Poor Dick cried 
more intensely than he had done! before. 7 ths 

St. Leger Bolt could not:understand this behaviour of Dick, 
and the bearing of the boy: made him reflect. As he became 
cooler, the conviction thrust. itself upon him that there still wasia 
plot, and that the boy might: have seme: warrant for what hehad 
done. : ‘ 
“You've made a nice mess for yourself—you have, my young- 
ster,” said St. Leger Bolt, in. a somewhat softened tone. ‘I 
should advise you to go and get some crossing to: sweep, as soon 
-as possible.” ne 
Dick was:so full of misery, that this taunt-was powerless upon 


en 
ke hd 


What do: yeu.intend to do now, eh ?” ingaired St. Leger Bolt, 
ima spiteful tone, for he was smarting under the. conviction of 
haying been defeated by: a trick. 4 

“Will youtake-me back, sir?’ said Dick, dolefally. 

“Back !’? cried:®t.. Leger, Bolt. “Back !’".and he laughed at 
poor Dick scorntu lly. 6 Read that;.and then see whe 
talk about going back,” and St. Leger: Bolt threw a publication 
across to Diek, with an advertisement, which at once attracted 
his attention by its having been marked round withapen. He 
was transfixed with something like horror ..when he read the 
following announcement :—. | 


“CAUTION TO TRAINERS.—A boy of thename of Richard Diminy having ab- 
sconded from the employment. of: Sir Brigwell Fleece, all. trainers, are cautioned 
against employing him. ; ) eve on 
_ (Signed) , “SINGLETON PREECE.” 


) 


Oe 


ther you will — 
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Poor Dick’s bosom heaved with conflicting emotions, until he 

sobbed in very anguish. 

~ “Come, it’s no use blubbering there !” exclaimed St. Leger 

olt, in a tone that was ill calculated to soothe thé distress of 

k. ‘What are you going to do now 2” 

‘This question had the effect of rousing Dick Diminy, and he 


“YJ don’t know what I’m to do, sir,” he said, ‘but I suppose 
must do the best I can; and I’ll try and work my way. You 

t to know, sir, that I have been doing nothing wrong, for 
brought me away from Barbourne. I should not have left it, 


“That’s true enough,’ Dick,” said St. Leger Bolt, in a 
llified tone. ‘What do you suppose you came.up to London for 2”? 
“That, I can’t tell now, sir,’ replied Dick, ‘“but I suppose I 
‘Inthe way. Never mind, I'll start afresh for myself,” he 
in a determined tone. ore 
“Come now, that’s plucky!’ said St. Leger Bolt; “ and you 
intend to start, and where do you intend to go to 2” 
_ “Why, I shall make my way to Newmarket, if I can, and see 
hat I can do there,” replied Dick. | 

‘A good move, youngster,” said St. Leger Bolt. ‘I’m sorry 
what I did just now, so give us your hand, Dick.” 
Dick bore no animosity, even after the ferocious attack to 
h he had been subjected. He therefore gaye St. Leger Bolt 
hand. : : 
“T don’t live here, Dick,’ said: St. Leger Bolt, ‘‘or I would 
‘ou to stop here a little longer.” 
Never mind, sir, ’ll do what I can for myself,” answered 
ick. ‘ | 
“There has been some foul play, I’ve no doubt, down at 
ourne, and maybe I shall find it out,’—and then, as though 
‘sudden thought had struck him, he added, “TI tell you what, 
k—Peter Snipe, as you know, is out of town; you shall stop 
he comes back. Then we’ll see what we can do amongst us.” 
“No, sir!” said Dick, in a decided tone; “ my mind’s made 
p, after that advertisement you have shown me.” 
_‘Oh, never mind that!” said St. Leger Bolt. “If we do 
| out anything at Barbourne Grange, I'll set that: all right.” 
Dick, however, was firm in his resolve, and said he -was 


was impossible he could do so that night. ‘Besides,’ he 
uired, ‘how did Dick intend to reach Newmarket °”’ 

To walk!’ replied Dick, heroically, “as others have done 
me.”’ Ow 
Plucky!” replied St. Leger Bolt; “but you must: stop here 

ight ; so take my advice, and start-early in the morning,”’ 
L 2 


ermined to set out for Newmarket at onee. St. Leger Bolt | 
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Dick thought upon this for a moment or two, and then said— 
‘Perhaps, sir, that would be the best ;” and so it was arranged 
that Dick should stop there for that night. 

“ And to give you a start at Newmarket, Dll tell you what you 
shall do. When you get there, there will be lots to see and hear; 
so you write me anything worth knowing, and I’ll send you some 
money to keep you afloat; and, to show that I’m in earnest, 
there’s a sovereign to begin with,” and he threw Dick the coin he 
had mentioned on to the table. 

This was unquestionably very opportune generosity on the part. 
of St. Leger Bolt, for Dick had not got a farthing in the world. — 

St. Leger Bolt shortly afterwards went out again, telling Dick 
that he had lost heaps of money by his information, for he had 
laid against Isleworth all day long. | a 
‘When Dick Diminy was left alone, his desolate position came 
forcibly upon his mind, He saw now that he had been entrapped 
away from Sir Brigwell Fleece’s, but for what purpose he was at 
a loss to divine. His thoughts then wandered to Lady Agnes 
Leeson—and the ideas he formed of what she would think of him 
caused him much misery; and then he thought of home, and his 
father and mother; at this thought he buried his face in his 
hands, and eried bitterly. This violent grief, however, was but 
of short duration; and when it subsided, he got out the writing 


- materials, and concocted a letter to his mother, in which he told 


her, that he had been brought to London and there left, but that 
he was about to seek his fortune. He told her, that there was 
not the least shadow of a doubt about his success ; and he con- 
eluded by assuring her, that when he got to where he was going, 
he would write again. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


DICK DIMINY LEAVES LONDON, AND PETER SNIPE RETURNS FROM 
BARBOURNE GRANGE. 


Dick Dimixy, creeping softly down the stairs, reached the 
street as day was breaking, and he took his way he scarcely knew 
whither. His destination, as he had himself deseribed to St. Leger 
Bolt, was Newmarket; but the direction he was to take to reach 
that place, Dick was perfectly ignorant of. He took his way 
towards Charing Cross, and having reached Trafalgar Square, he 
paused to consider which thoroughfare he should take, and he 
decided upon the Strand. When he reached. Wellington Street it 
was broad daylight, and the sun was shining brightly, He had 
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er seen Waterloo Bridge, and he, therefore, could not resist the 
temptation which was now presented to him, and he turned out of 
ie Strand, and presently stood upon one of the parapets of the 
dge, behind the toll-collector’s hut. The sun was rising glo- 
ously behind the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral; and, as the city 
hurches, with their varied fashioned spires, stood out in bold 
lief against the eastern sky, Dick thought he had never looked 
pon such asplendid scene, and he gazed upon it for a considerable 
me, forgetful of his troubles, When he descended at length 
‘om the parapet of the bridge, he was in utter ignorance as to 
1e route he should take; and in this dilemma he applied to the 
ll-taker at the bridge. He felt in doing so that it would look 
ather ridiculous for him to ask the road to Newmarket; but 
s the question must be put to somebody, he thought he might as 
ell do so at once to the man before him as to any one else. He 
lerefore advanced to the man, who was walking up and down 
efore his wicket to keep himself warm, and said he was a 
anger in London, and wished to know which was the east road. 
_ “Where do you want to go to ?”’ inquired the man, eyeing Dick 
§ though he were a curiosity. 
‘Well, if you come to that,” replied Dick, smiling rather con- 
isedly, ‘I am going to Newmarket.” 
“Well, I thought you had a Newmarket cut, bless’d if I didn’t. 
low do you go—by the railway ?” : 
“Oh, no!” said Dick, “I’m going to walk.” 
_ Why, do you know how far it is, young ’un?”’ inquired the 
nan. 
_ “Not exactly,’”’ replied Dick. 
‘Why, it’s somewhere about four or five hundred miles,’ said 
he man, thrusting his hands into the pockets of his apron, and 
attling the tolls therein. 
_ 1 know better than that,” said Dick, laughing confidently ; 
‘it aint more than sixty or seventy.” 
‘Oh! aint it, though? Why, it’s all the way down in York- 
hire,’’ said the man. | 
Dick said he did not think it was, and again inquired the route 
e was to take. : : 
“Why, you must go through Mile-end, Bow and Stratford, 
nd away along that road,” replied the man; but this direction 
vas of little use to Dick, inasmuch as he had about as much 
nowledge of the places mentioned as he had of New York. He 
srefore questioned his informant further, and he was then 
ected to turn to the right in the Strand, keep through Temple 
and straight on, never turning one way nor the other nowheres, 
h was the direction given to Dick; and such was the direction 
uch he took. | | 
Leaving Dick Diminy to find his way towards Newmarket as 


wy 
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best he can, we must return to the residence of Bob-Chinery, neay 
Golden Square. | 

When St. Leger Bolt arrived in. the morning, he was rather 
surprised that Dick Diminy had:departed; andthe more’so, when 
Bob Chinery informed him ‘that Dick had left no message of an 
kind. Indeed, Bob did not know at what hour Dick had departed, 
nor could any one in the house supply the information. 

By that morning’s post’ Peter Snipe’s letter had arrived, and 
St. Leger Bolt had read it over several times, utterly unable to 
understand its purport. That Peter was full of something, it was 
quite clear; and it was equally clear that the letter just received 
from him contained two glaring contradictions. It was, however, 
right-in the declaration that Isleworth would win the Two Thousand 
Guineas Stakes, . : 

Bob Chinery had gone out, and St. Leger Bolt was. still pon- 
dering over Peter’s letter, when Peter himself entered the room. 

Without the least. introduction, he exclaimed, the moment he 
_ entered the room—‘ Sillinger, I’ve got it!” and, seating himself 
-in.a chair, he put his hands upon his knees, and stared St. Leger 

Bolt full in the face. 

‘Well, now, what is it, Baron?” said St, Leger Bolt, scarcely 
able to refrain from laughing. 

“I haven't been in bed for two nights, Sillinger, and* I've 
found it all out—such a game!” replied Peter. 

Peter Snipe then briefly, and in his own peculiar manner, told 
St. Leger Bolt what he had witnessed on the two previous nights ; 
and when he had concluded, he said, with a gasp—‘‘ There now, I 
think I’ve done summut! haven’t I?” 

St. Leger Bolt ruminated for a moment after, and then he said, 
‘You have indeed, Baron. We must both start for Barbourne 
Grange at once.” | 

‘‘ Bravo !—that’s the way to keep the gamealive!”’ exclaimed 
Peter Snipe, jumping from his chair. . 

“We are going to visit Sir Brigwell Fleece, Baron,” said St. 
Leger Bolt, in a peculiar tone, which seemed to give him much 
gratification. ‘‘Bob’s gone out for the day; so while I write him 
some instructions what to do in our absence, you. just go over to 
Jermyn Street, and get my large portmanteau ; it’s ‘already packed, 
and bring it here.’’ 

“All right!’ exclaimed Peter, preparing to go. 

“ And, Rufus,’ said St, Leger Bolt, “on your road, buy a bag— 
‘a good-sized bag.” 

_+ “What sort-o’ bag—a carpet-bag ?” inquired Peter. 

“No, one of those blue bags—made of ‘stuff, you know, with 
strings,’’ said St. Leger Bolt.. We : 

‘ “Oh! what, the same as the Westminster Wigs: has?” replied 
ee - 
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“Yes, one of those bags—a good-sized one,” said St. Leger 
olt; “we shall want that.” ye 

. “What's that for, Sillinger?’ inquired Peter Snipe. 

_ * You'll see, when we use it,” replied St. Leger Bolt. 
‘All right,’ said Peter; and he proceeded on his-errand. 

St. Leger Bolt wrote some hasty instructions to Bob Chinery, and 
e had scarcely concluded before Peter Snipe returned, dragging 
tairs a good-sized portmanteau, and carrying in his hand a 
bag. When he got into the room he fanned himself with his 
t, and said, ‘‘ It’s precious warm work.” ? 

‘Some warmer’ work coming, Rufus!’ exclaimed St. Leger 
lt, ina tone of high glee. 

‘I knowed that, when I see:’em a pisening the horse,’’ replied 
eter Snipe. ‘‘ But where’s Dick Diminy ?” he inquired; ‘not 
ip yet?” | 
No, he’s bolted,” replied St. Leger Bolt. “‘The moment he 
‘d the result of the ‘Two Thousand’ out he went, and we’ve 
xd nothing of him since.” : 

-“ Well, now, I’m'sorry for that,” said Peter. ‘‘ For I do think 
was up-right and down-straight, and the regular thing: 

here’s he gone ?”’ ! sil | wes 

_ “How should I know?” replied St. Leger Bolt. “Don’t 1 
11 you he went off without letting us know anything about it ?’”” 

“Oh—ah! so you did,” returned Peter Snipe. ‘Poor little 

chap! I wonder what he’s going to do?” 

“Never mind what he’s going to do! What -we’ve got to think 

bout is what we’re going to do ourselves,” replied St. Leger 
olt, impatiently. 

‘In course !’’ answered Peter, laconically. | 

+ Are you ready; then?” inquired St. Leger Bolt. | 

‘Perfect !’’ said Peter Snipe, putting on his hat. 

‘Call a cab, then!’ cried St. Leger Bolt. 

St. Leger Bolt and Peter Snipe drove off to the railway, and 

ook their places for Domeburn; where they arrived in due course. 

When St. Leger Bolt got out of the carriage, the first-person he 

encountered was the station master, who recognised his benefactor 

at once; and hastening towards him, said— 

* ‘ How do you do, my dear ‘sir 2” 

“Mum!” replied St. Leger Bolt, mysteriously. : 

“Certainly, sir,” said the manina whisper. “I am'so much 

obliged to you, sir, about Isleworth ; I won fifteen pounds, simc’t 

“You did!’ said St. Leger Bolt. “Well, you can stand 
something out of that.’’ | nee 
“¢Oertainly, sir; let us go over to the Fleece, as soon. as this 
ain is gone.”’ : 2 : 
_ ‘Now then, sir, I’m your servant!” he said, coming to St. 
.eger Bolt and Peter, who were'the only two-passengers who had 
come by the train for Domeburn, 
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The three accordingly proceeded across to the Fleece, and there 
had a glass of brandy-and-water together. : 

“ Gomg up to the Grange, I suppose,” said the station master, 
addressing St. Leger Bolt. oe 

“Yes, [’m going to pay Sir Brigwell a visit,” replied St. Leger 
Bolt. “Are there any visitors there, just now?” 

‘‘The house is full, I understand,’ replied the station master. 

“Oh! that’s why he has invited me, I suppose,” said St. 
Leger Bolt; and as he did so, he looked at Peter Snipe, in order 
to check any tendency to levity which that young gentleman 


. wnight exhibit at the declaration St. Leger Bolt had just made, 


St. Leger Bolt, finding that no information of importance wag 
to be got out of the station master, brought the meeting toa close, 
by stating “that the people up at the Grange were anxiously 
expecting him,” : 

St. Leger Bolt and Peter Snipe accordingly left the Fleece 
together, and proceeded towards Barbourne Grange. When 
they had got within a short distance of Singleton Preece’s 
house, St, Leger Bolt directed Peter Snipe to keep behind, and 
that young gentleman at once retired. It was arranged, however, 
between the two, that, shortly after St. Leger Bolt had called 
at Singleton Preece’s, Peter Snipe should knock at the door of 
the house, and there meet St. Leger Bolt—of course, perfectly 


accidentally, ! 


St. Leger Bolt found Singleton Preece at home, and, on their 
meeting in the parlour, the latter exclaimed, ‘How are you, my 


_ boy P—glad to see you!” | 


‘Thank you,” replied St. Leger Bolt, ‘I’m pretty well—how’s 
yourself ?”” | | 

“Queer !”” responded Singleton Preece; ‘fact is, I’ve been 
raking the last night or two, on the strength of Isleworth’s success, 
and this sort of thing don’t do with us country folks—it’s all very 
well for you chaps in town, but it plays the very devil with us, I 
can tell you!” 

“Ingenious,”’ thought St. Leger Bolt to himself; “ but it strikes 
me, my fine fellow, that ere long I shall find you something that 
will disagree with you more!” He, however, said aloud, that 
“raking wasn’t good for anybody.” * 

‘It seems to agree very well with ’em up at the Grange,” said 
Singleton Preece, “for they’ve a very large party there, and they 
hever seem to tire,”” 


At this point, the girl announced to Preece ‘that a young man 


of the name of “Snipe ” wished to see him, 


‘Ha ! ha! ha !—talk of romances in real life, here is one now!” 
exclaimed Singleton Preece to St. Leger Bolt, and then address- 
ing the servant, he said, “Tell him to wait a minute. There’s a 
chap comes all the way from London to look for something to do, 
because he’s fond of gardening !”? 
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“Fond of gardening!” said St. Leger Bolt, not knowing what 
say, but interested, excessively, to ascertain what Peter Sunipe’s. 
tics had. been. ) : 
“Yes, a half-witted sort of a chap, who in some way or other 
vented a horse running away with Fleece’s, ward, Lady Agnes 
eeson—somewhere by Harrow, and as he’s so fond of gardening, 
y’re going to do something for him in that line. I took him 
with me to Newmarket yesterday, for I wanted somebody to lead 
Ysleworth about, and this morning he left word that he was going 
London to fetch his things—here he is back again.” 

Peter Snipe was ordered into the parlour ; and, when he 
ntered, he took off his hat and made a low reverence to Singleton 
reece, and then one to St. Leger Bolt, as though he had never 
een the latter in all his life before. , 

© Well, my man, you've got back from town, I see,” said Sin- 
eton Preece. — : 

“Yes, sir, I’ve fetched my things, and I saw my aunt,”’ replied 
eter, innocently. ; 

~ “Qh, you saw your aunt, did you?” said Singleton Preece, 
ooking, as he thought, wickedly at St. Leger Bolt; “and what 
‘did she say to you ?” : 
“She said I was to be a good lad, and do my duty.” 

And I. hope you'll act up to the advice!” said Singleton. 
Preece. 

“Oh, I'll do that, sir, if I gets the place,” replied Peter, 
“What place?” inquired Singleton Preece. 

«The place what I’m to have here, sir,’”’ responded Peter. 

_. Which should you like—the gardens or the stables ?’’ inquired 
Singleton Preece. 

_ Peter, for an instant, cast a glance at St. Leger Bolt, so full of 
meaning, that St. Leger trembled, for the moment, lest it had been 
observed by Singleton Preece. It was, however, unnoticed by 
him, and Peter replied— 

‘«‘T thinks I likes the stables best, sir.” 

“ Well, I can’t give you an answer about it this evening ; 80 go 
into the boys’ room, as you did before, and in the morning V’lk 
consult Sir Brigwell Fleece about it,” said Singleton Preece. 

» “Very well, sir,” said Peter, and he left the room; not, 
however, before giving St. Leger Bolt a wink, the expressive 
“power of which it is utterly impossible to convey by words. 

* That's a nice specimen of the raw material of human nature : 4 
she said, to St. Leger Bolt. | Os 

© Rather raw, certainly,” said St. Leger Bolt ; and then added, 
+J have to see Sir Brigwell Fleéce in the morning.” 

Shall I see you then?” inquired Singleton Preece. 

_ No!” gaid St. Leger Bolt, decidedly. ‘I have business with 
him alone; good evening!” and St, Leger Bolt left the room, . 
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In the stable-yard he ‘saw. Peter Snipe, and he beckoned that 
worthy young man to follow him) and Peter immediately obeyed 
the summons, : 


CHAPTER: XXVII. 
ST. LEGER BOLI’s: RECEPTION: AT BARBOURNE: GRANGE, 


Sr. Lecur Bort, led:-by Peter Snipe; proceeded tothe spot'where 
the horse, whose destruction: Peter had witnessed, was ‘interred, 
and, arrived there, both St. Leger Bolt and Peter Snipe at’once 
commenced removing the earth; which: was of. course:very loose. 
There work was, therefore, not laborious, nor was it long; for 
they speedily disclosed the horse’s head, which would seem to 
have been the aim of St. Leger Bolt; for he immediately severed 
' the head from the body, put itinto the bagwhich Peter Snipe had 
provided, and then they filled the hole up again: 

This haying been accomplished, the two returned the way they 
had come, Peter Snipe carrying the bag, which*was now rather 
heavy. When they had arrived near to the ‘stable-yard, St. Leger 
Bolt directed Peter to go to his quarters with the boys, and 
taking the:bag°from Peter, he himself ‘proceeded to Domeburn, 
where he found a suitable house of accommodation, in which to 

pass the night. : | 

: It was a good-sized; comfortable hotel ; and inthe bar thereof, 
St. Leger Bolt met with two gentlemen, with whom: he speedily 
became acquainted.. So well pleased’ were the strangers with St. 
Leger Bolt, that. the three agreed to dine together; and a private 
room and dinner were ordered. The two gentlemen, although not 
exactly sporting characters, nevertheless took a great interest in 
Sporting matters, and ‘therefore they found St. Leger Bolt’s 
conversation, after’ dinner, particularly edifying. So interesting, 
indeed, was it, that not only did the two strangers much enjoy it, 
but even the waiter, who was of a sporting turn——albeit the house 
affairs would :call‘him thence frequently—yet, ever ashe could with 
hastehe would. despatch them, and come again; and certainly 
he with greedy ear did «devour up St. Leger : Bolt’s discourse, 
He was observed continually obtruding ‘himself in: the: doorway 
for the purpose. St. Leger Bolt, therefore, passed a very pleasant 
evening. , : 

St. Leger Bolt rose betimes in the morning, and was particu- 
larly careful in-his toilet. In. hig: portmanteau, he had brought 
an entirely new suit of clothes; and inthese he. enveloped himself ; 
and,.it must be confessed, that the appearance he presented was 
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possessing and respectable. Whatever his present course of 

might be—however questionable some of. his proceedings; as. 

have shown, undoubtedly were—it was clear that St. Leger 

lt could accommodate himself to any sphere into which he 

ght happen to be thrown. What he had been originally it is 

our purpose to inquire. He might have been—as thousands 

eside him have been, and daily are—the victim of uncontrollable 
rcumstances. It is true that we have shown him in these pages 

s the tricky schemer and the expert cheat. But trickery and 

cheming are but personal attributes, which are estimated by the 

rld only as in connection with persons who exhibit them. The 

icanery of a Minister of State is dignified by the name of 

iplomacy. A deliberate falsehood uttered by the representative 

of a crowned head is looked upon merely as a pardonable mis- 

prehension of a fact. How many St. Leger Bolts there are’ 
mongst the high and mighty of the land we will not stop to. 
uire—how many of the high and mighty in the land might 
ave become St. Leger Bolts, had the same circumstances, as in 

t. Leger Bolt’s case, tended thereto, is a calculation which we 
will not attempt to make. 

_ As we have intimated, attired in themew articles of dress 
which he had brought down with him, he presented the outward 
semblance of a gentleman. He descended to the coffee-room of 
the hotel in which he was staying, and havingordered breakfast, 
he directed “the Boots,” that most ubiquitous functionary, to 
tain for him a deal box of the dimensions which he specified. 
e Boots having departed upon the errand, St. Leger Bolt sat. 
down to breakfast, which he leisurely discussed. Presently the 
Boots returned bearing the box for which he had-been despatched; 
and St. Leger Bolt having examined it, he declared it suitable for 
the purpose for which he required it, and directed the bearer of it to 
convey it into the bed-room which St. Leger Bolt had occupied, 
vhither St. Leger Bolt himself presently followed. As soon as 
he Boots had left the room, St. Leger Bolt proceeded to pack up 
the horse’s head, which he had got in the bag,in the box; and 
then, having fastened the box securely, he directed it to a person 
skilled in the preservation of the bodies of dead animals, who 
yesided somewhere in the neighbourhood of Windmill Street. 
This having been done, he again summoned the Boots, and directed 
him to convey the box to the railway. Descending again to the 
coffee-room, St. Leger Bolt informed the landlord that he was 
about to pay a visit to Sir Brigwell Fleece, where he thought he 
should remain some days; and in that case he would send for his 
portmanteau by one of Sir Brigwell Fleece’s people. The land- 
Jord overwhelmed St. Leger Bolt with courtesy, and feelingly 
‘appealed to his generous feelings to be allowed to send. the port- 


manteau without giving St. Leger Bolt the trouble of sending any 
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of Sir Brigwell Fleece’s servants for it. 


said he would rather send for it. 
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St. Leger Bolt, however, 


As he did so he could not 


ger Bolt took his way direct to Barbourne Grange, and 
the park. 
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-a footman of easy manners, and St. Leger Bolt, inquiring if 
ir Brigwell Fleece was disengaged, walked confidently into the 
il. This bearing of St. Leger Bolt, as he knew it would, im- 
messed the footman with the most profound respect, and he 
mmediately informed St. Leger Bolt that he would go and see, 
. Leger Bolt was therefore shown into the waiting-room, and 
ying delivered his name to the footman, that functionary pro- 
ceeded with it to Sir Brigwell Fleece in the library. 
When the servant announced the name to Sir Brigwell Fleece, 
he baronet exclaimed, ‘“ Bolt, Bolt!” } 
‘Mr. St. Leger Bolt,” said the footman. : 
«What sort of a man is he?” inquired Sir Brigwell Fleece. 
The footman gave a description of St. Leger Bolt, but it failed 
fo recall the original to Sir Brigwell Fleece’s mind, and so he 
instructions to the servant to show the stranger into his pre- 


When St. Leger Bolt entered the library, he stood and looked 
Sir Brigwell Fleece without uttering a word. The baronet 
cognised St. Leger the moment he saw him, and with an angry 
owl upon his brow, he turned to ring the bell, but he was. 
“rested in the act by St. Leger Bolt, who in an emphatic and 
eculiar tone said, ‘‘ Don’t,” and held up his finger mysteriously. 
The feeling of anger in Sir Brigwell Fleece’s mind gave way to 
one of curiosity, and he stood looking at St. Leger Bolt. As he 
‘did so he felt uneasy, he could not tell why, and could scarcely 
lhow. At length St. Leger Bolt, in a gay tone and in an off- 
nded manner, said— OY 
‘Sir Brigwell Fleece, we meet again—pray sit down.” ; 
The baronet bit his lips. He felt vexation, and yet something, 
e could not tell what, restrained him from expressing it. ‘a 
“We meet again, Sir Brigwell Fleece,” exclaimed St. Leger 
Bolt, ‘and let me hope under better auspices.”’ : 
«Your expulsion from this house under peculiar circum- 
tances,” said Sir Brigwell Fleece, “1 should have thought would 
have been a safe-guard to me against another intrusion of the 
sort.” | 
Tm not vindictive, Sir Brigwell Fleece,” said St. Leger Bolt, 
nan easy, confident tone. “I think we'd better forget the past— 
’m. willing to do so.” : : 
~ ‘There was something in St. Leger Bolt’s manner which over- 
awed Sir Brigwell Fleece. ; : 
-  « What’s your business now ?”’ he inquired, rather imperiously. 
“Tf you have any proposals to make me, save yourself the trouble 
and leave my house.”’ 
_ «Pray be seated, Sir Brigwell Fleece,” said St. Leger Bolt in a 
winning tone to the baronet, as though he were addressing a guest 
in his own house, cP | 


~~ 
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“ This is insolence !” exclaimed Sir Brigwell Fleece. 

“You mistake, Sir Brigwell, it is kindness,” returned St. Leger 
Bolt. 7 5 
Sir. Brigwell Fleece trembled with passion. “Who and what 

are you?” he exclaimed to St. Leger Bolt. “And what do you 

want?’ 

“Pray be calm, Sir Brigwell Fleece,” said the imperturbable 

St. Leger Bolt; “be assured that I have come here for your good, 

and your good alone. Now pray be seated, and let us talk ra- 

tionally and coolly.” : 

Sir Brigwell Fleece walked up and down the room. “Are you 
not afraid of being expelled the house again, sir?” he inquired of St, 
Leger Bolt. 

‘“Not in the least, Sir Brigwell Fleece,” returned St. Leger 
Bolt; “I’ve a stronger faith in your generosity and hospitality than 
you give me credit for.” | 

“Will you leave the house, sir ? or will you compel me to have 
recourse to unpleasant measures ?”’ inquired Sir Brigwell Fleece, 
between his teeth. 

‘Pardon me, Sir Brigwell Fleece—neither. ‘I have come here 
_ to have some quiet conversation with you—to consult you upon 
matters of importance to me and to you. Pray sit down, and let 
us talk calmly over the object of my visit.” 

Why was it that Sir Brigwell Fleece was subdued in his 
manner so suddenly? Why did he feel an embarrassment which 
took from him the power of resenting the intrusion to which he 
was now, perforce, submitting? Had conscience anything to do 
with it? We apprehend it must have had—so true it is that 
“conscience doth make cowards of us all.” He seated himself as 
St. Leger Bolt desired, and gazed with an expression of astonish- 
ment, mixed with rage, in his countenance, at St. Leger Bolt. 

“Sir Brigwell Fleece,” commenced St. Leger Bolt, “I think 
it but fair to both of us that I should state to you that I have my 
own advantage as well as yours in the visit I am now paying you. 
I will not refer to the past, because, as I told you, I am willing 
to forget it. I may, however, say that I think since our last 
interview you have changed your principles of action somewhat— 
am I not right?” , ts 

Sir Brigwell Fleece impatiently waved his: hand. 

““T will not attempt to embarrass you, Sir Brigwell Fleece ; 
let there, howeyer, be confidence between us,” said St, Leger 
Bolt. : 

Sir Brigwell Fleece moved uneasily-in his chair. : 

“The great race for the Derby will be the week after next. 
You, Sir Brigwell, are the owner’ of the» first favourite for that 
event, May I ask if the winner of the Two Thousand Stakes 
will start for it?’ and as St, Leger Bolt put this question, he eyed 
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Gir Brigwell Fleece, and he did not fail to observe that he writhed 
der it. 

«Why, you must be a fool to ask such a question,’ returned - 

ir Brigwell Fleece, with affected carelessness, and assuming & 


e: ! 
| St. Leger Bolt shrugged his shoulders, and said ‘he merely 
sked for information, because it had. got whispered abroad that 
cks were likely to be played with the favourite.’ 
Sir Brigwell Fleece breathed more freely, He felt: relieved, 
d yet he could scarcely tell why or how. 
“Busy, meddling people whisper suspicions: about his age,” 
aid St. Leger Bolt. cae ) 
“Let them do it: is that what you are come for? ” replied Sir 
Brigwell Fleece. 
“Not exactly,” said St. Leger Bolt. “Ihave always stoutly 
lenied that there would be any trickery in your stables, Sir 
Brigwell Fleece.” 
“You honour me, certainly,” said Sir Brigwell Fleece, bowing, 
with assumed indifference and. politeness. 
_ “Not at all,” said St. Leger Bolt, with equal indifference ; “IT 
ym desirous of establishing a fair footing, upon which we both 
may stand with regard to each other.” 
“Sir Brigwell Fleece started to his feet and clenched his fists : 
This is intolerable !”” he exclaimed. 
‘Be calm, Sir Brigwell—be calm,” said St. Leger Bolt, with 
the most perfect coolness. . | 
_ “Who the devil are you?” roared Sir Brigwell Fleece. | 
Your good or evil genius, as the case may be!” returned St. 
Leger Bolt, in a dignified tone. 
“Sir Brigwell Fleece stared in stupefied astonishment upon his 
visitor. 

“J really don’t know what you mean,” he; said, vacantly, and 
as though he were speaking to the air. 

“May I ask you again to sit down, Sir Brigwell Fleece?” said 


baronet, as though spell-bound, did as he was desired. By a 
vigorous effort, however, he roused himself, and said, ina dignified 
tone— : 

“Now, sir, what is your business with me ? and be brief.” 

“ As brief as need be, Sir Brigwell Fleece,’ replied St. Leger 
‘olt. “Do you believe in dreams, Sir Brigwell ?” he added, in a 
uliar tone. a 
“Tam inno humour for jesting,” replied the baronet; “I 
»no time for ribaldry.”’ a ie 
“Nor have I either,” said St. Leger Bolt; ‘but people do say 
ignificant dreams frequently come before a great race, with people 
onnected with the Turf. I have had a dream about the Derby, 
nd hence my visit here.” 


St. Leger Bolt, and -waving Sir Brigwell Fleece to his seat. ‘The 


) 
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Sir Brigwell Fleece drew a long breath, which seemed partially 
to restore him to his wonted bearing. | 

‘“You may, perhaps, say it is puerile in me to come all thiy 
‘way on such a slight cause, but, believe me, Sir Brigwell, I have 
_ Strong faith in dreams, and if there be anything foreshadowed in 
the dream I have had, my journey will not have been lost upon 
either of us. May I relate it 2” | 

‘‘ You certainly have interested me—go on!” replied Sir Brig- 
well Fleece. 

‘‘ My dream, then, was this: I dreamt that I was in your park 
one moonlight night, and there I saw the winner of the Two 
Thousand Guineas Stakes deliberately poisoned, and then buried.” 

An intense perspiration burst out upon Sir Brigwell Fleece. 
His eyes rolled as though he were suffering from some violent 


| 


internal convulsion; and he became livid in the countenance and 


gasped for breath. | 
‘Strange dream, was it not?’ inquired St. Leger Bolt, 
carelessly. : ; 
‘Did you dream it?’ mechanically inquired Sir Brigwell 
Fleece. : : 
‘‘ As palpably as though I could see it now,’ replied St. Leger 
Bolt. ‘‘ But, of course, there can be nothing in it, because I 
understand that Isleworth is still in his stable.” . 
‘“He is! he is!’’ mechanically responded Sir Brigwell Fleece. 
_ “This dream, therefore, as I read. it,’ continued St. Leger 
Bolt, “‘means this— you have traitors about you, Sir Brigwell 
Fleece, and it is necessary that you should take especial precau- 
tion. As I told you, I believe that I am your good genius. You 
must confide in me.” ! “ 
Sir Brigwell Fleece stared at St. Leger Bolt in speechless 
astonishment. 
‘* First of all,” said St. Leger Bolt, ‘‘ do you intend to win the 
Derby with Isleworth?” . | i 
‘“What do you mean?” inquired Sir Brigwell Fleece, faintly. 
“ Just what I say, Sir Brigwell!’’ replied St. Leger. ‘‘ Come, 
may be candid with me; I have come all this way to serve you.” 
‘‘ To win the Derby—of course,” replied Sir Brigwell Fleece. 
‘‘ Not a matter of course, I think, according to my dream,” 
said St. Leger Bolt, decidedly. ‘‘ But, perhaps, you have not yet 
made up your mind ?”’ 
Sir Brigwell Fleece caught eagerly at the idea, ‘No!’ he 
said. To tell the truth, indeed, he had not. 
“ Good—I’m glad of it!’? quickly replied St. Leger Bolt. 
_ * Tm exceedingly glad of it, because I can render you great ser- 
vice in the consideration of the subject, and in your decision.” 
— ‘You are evidently a man of cunning,” said Sir Brigwell 
eece,. | : _ | 
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Tam merely a man of ‘the world,’”’ answered St. Leger Bolt ; 

‘and I think I am talking to a man like myself—shall I proceed?” 

“As you please!” answered Sir Brigwell Fleece, in a tone of 

straction. . 

-* Men of the world, then, as we are, we are close friends from 

is day,” said St. Leger Bolt. ‘We must see much of each 

her before the Derby, and, therefore, I purpose spending a week 

with you.” | 

 * How!—what do you mean?”’ inquired Sir Brigwell Fleece. 

- * Come—come! I took you for a man of hospitality !”" said St. 

Leger Bolt, in a bantering tone: “and I believe you are, but you 

are cautious. Never mind, as you feel tenacious about imviting 

me to spend a week with you in your house, I must relieve you 
om the embarrassment, and invite myself. Indeed, [I’ve told 

them at the hotel to send my portmanteau up.” : 

Sir Brigwell Fleece was roused. ‘“ Have I been dreaming?” 

exclaimed, in a furious tone, and rising from his seat. “* Have 

been dreaming, that I should tamely submit to this effrontery in 

y own house, Leave this place instantly, or I will have you 

expelled, as I did before—with something else to boot!” 

‘“T am convinced you will have recourse to no such offensive 

eagures!’’ replied St. Leger Bolt, sarcastically. 

“We'll see!’ exclaimed Sir Brigwell Fleece, turning towards 

e bell-pull, 7 

‘ Pause, Sir Brigwell, pause !”’ cried St. Leger Bolt, calmly, 

nd without moving from his seat. ‘“ You are on the brink of a 

precipice, down which, a word from me would instantly plunge 

you,” : 
_ ‘What do you mean?’ said Sir Brigwell Fleece, in a tone of 

intense anxiety. 

_ “TJ said L1was a man of the world, just now!’ replied St. 

Leger Bolt. ‘I begin to think I am forfeiting the title, A man 

of the world would have allowed you to ring that bell.” : 

_ ** Why?” inquired Sir Brigwell Fleece. 

“« Because, by that act, you would have rung the knell of your — 

own honour!” replied St. Leger Bolt. 

_ Pray speak plainly to me—what is it you mean?” cried Sir 

Brigwell Fleece, in painful anxiety. | 

* You are not so blind, Sir Brigwell Fleece—I am sure you 

are not!” said St. Leger Bolt, in a measured tone—‘ as not to 
ee that your honour is in my keeping.” 

‘What?’ screamed Sir Brigwell Fleece. , 

‘Calm yourself! pray calm yourself!’ said St. Leger Bolt. 

- * T suppose I have some infernal traitor about me!’ roared 

r Brigwell Fleece, in a state of great excitement; ‘“ and I'll 
ow his brains out if I discover him!” : , i 

- “You are venting useless rage, Sir Brigwell,” sard St. Leger 

M 
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Bolt, perfectly calm and collected. “If you go on in this way, the 
only traitor you will have will be yourself.” 

“Dog!” exclaimed Sir Brigwell Fleece, rushing at St. Leger 
Bolt, and seizing that worthy gentleman by the throat. ‘What 
is it you mean ?—who has conveyed it to you ?—how did you know 
it? Confess it, or I'll strangle you on the spot!’ 
~ “Take your ‘hands from my throat, or Pll raise the house !” 
gasped St. Leger Bolt. 

Sir Brigwell Fleece was now like an enraged tiger clutching 
its prey; and he held St. Leger Bolt the tighter as his passion 
increased. ( : 

“* Let me go!” cried St. Leger Bolt. 

Sir Brigwell Fleece, however, being a powerful man, still kept 
his grasp firm upon the throat of St. Leger Bolt. That gentleman, 
finding that words had no effect, tried what strength for strength 
would do, and he grappled with Sir Brigwell Fleece. They both 
struggled ; Sir Brigwell Fleece in mad desperation, and without 
purpose ; St. Leger Bolt on the defensive, simply. The struggle, 
however, was but of short duration, for Sir Brigwell Fleece, 
foaming at the mouth, soon relaxed his hold, and sank senseless in 
the grasp of St. Leger Bolt. oe 

‘St. Leger Bolt laid the baronet down upon the hearth-rug, and 
untied his neck-tie. There was a glass of water on the table, and 
this St. Leger Bolt dashed into the face of Sir Brigwell Fleece, 
What to do then, he did not know. If he summoned any of the 
domestics, he knew not what explanation to give them of the cir- 
cumstances. It was a great relief to him, therefore, when he saw 
Sur Brigwell Fleece open his eyes. 

St. Leger Bolt immediately raised the baronet, and placed him 
in his library chair, 

“Away! away, villain!” he cried, faintly, and clenching his 
fist. au ; : 

‘Pray, calm yourself,” replied St, Leger Bolt. : 
‘“O God! why am I so persecuted 2” exclaimed Sir Brigwell 


_ Fleece, in a tone of despair. 


‘“* Why persecute yourself, Sir Brigwell Fleece ? you are your 
own enemy,” said St. Leger Bolt. 

The baronet drooped his head. 

‘Am I not your best friend, Sir Brigwell®” said St. Leger 
Bolt, approaching Sir Brigwell Fleece, «In me, you may place 
the most implicit confidence.” | | 

Sir Brigwell Fleece groaned aloud, and buried his countenance 
in his hands. me , 

‘ Re-adjust your cravat, Sir Brigwell,” said St. Leger Bolt, 
handing the article to the baronet. : 
| “Tam in your power, I can see,” said Sir Brigwell Fleece, in 
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minutes, did not interrupt him. At length the baronet stopped, 
and looking St. Leger Bolt full in- the face said— 

“I suppose I must make terms with you. What do you 
propose ?” 

“I desire no terms,” replied St. Leger Bolt. “Sir Brigwell 
Fleece,” he said, rising, “we stand upon an equality now. I 
am, it is true, a needy adventurer. But what of that ? Being 
an adventurer, I have to play my cards. You are the lord of a 
noble estate, and with wealth at your command. TI had wealth at 
my command once, but I was reckless in my youth, and T have 
become cautious in my prime. The needy adventurer is an out- 
cast in society, until he accomplishes some successful stroke, Tt 
is not for me to tell you, nor would it redound much to my disere- 
tion were I to do so—to tell you how I have become the master of the 
secret of that plot which you and others have so successfully car- 
ried out. Pray, sit down, Sir Brigwell,”’ said he to the baronet, 
who was standing looking with stupefaction into St. Leger Bolt’s 
countenance. | 

Sir Brigwell Fleece did as he wag desired. 

“The plot and the discovery have placed us upon a perfect 
equality. Nay, it may be a question whether the discovery has 
not elevated me aboye you. But let that pass. To show you 
that I don’t intend to take any unfair advantage of my knowledge, 
1 care not about the past. All I ask is, that I may be allowed to 
share in and assist you in your schemes for the future.” 

Sir Brigwell Fleece started. 

“Nay, do not start, Sir Brigwell—I who could have discovered 
such a plot as that which has been partially carried out with re- 
_ gard to Isleworth, am not likely to fail in seeing that ulterior 
_ proceedings will be taken of greater importance than those which 
have gone before.” ee 
_ “Whatdo you propose ?” inquired Sir Brigwell Fleece, faintly. 

_ “I propose nothing—as I told you, I didnot come here tomake 


terms,’ replied St. Leger Bolt. 


‘Your object, then ?”’ inquired Sir Brigwell Fleece. 
__ “To restore myself to my proper sphere in lifer” replied St, 
Leger Bolt. ; : 

‘And in what way do you desire to effect that object ?” asked 
Sir Brigwell Fleece. | - 

“As a guest at your table!” replied St, Leger Bolt, decisively. 

Sir Brigwell Fleece clenched his hands convulsively, and 
breathed hard. ; 

“* You are evidently annoyed at my proposal. It is new to you, 
and its novelty disconcerts you,” said St. Leger Bolt. “ Think 
calmly upon it for a moment or two.” 

! You cannot know what you ask,” said Sir Brigwell Fleece, 
looking with a kind of horrified stare at his companion, 
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‘IT think I am perfectly calm and collected,” replied St. Leger 
olt, ‘and therefore let me briefly recount my position :—A false 
orse has won the Two Thousand Guineas Stakes, and thereby 
: ndreds have been deliberately defrauded. It is true that the 
se horse has been destroyed and buried, but the head of that 
se is in my possession.”’ 

“Ah!” oroaned Sir Brigwell Fleece. 

‘What, did you suppose that I was not fully armed for the 
osition I am taking ?” said St. Leger Bolt. “The plot was well 
lanned, but you were too cautious, Sir Brigwell. As I said before, 
e stand upon an equality now. I, the adventurer, have for years 
n playing to recover a lost position. You, the man of wealth, 
ave lost or may lose the position which you have always held. 
Ve, therefore, must hold together, for the fortunes of both are 
w in the keeping of each. Sir Brigwell Fleece, your house is - 
all of company now. All I desire is your confidence, and a place 
; your table for a few days. Will you extend to me that hospi 
lity, or must I be driven to seek it elsewhere ?” 

“T will consult Captain Partridge upon the matter,’ said Sir 
gwell Fleece, quickly, as though some sudden thought had. 
truck him. 

‘Consult no one,” replied St. Leger Bolt,im a decided tone,” 
r if you do you will prejudice yourself. The fewer we have in 
ur joint confidence, the better will it be for both of us.’ 

“TI cannot see your object,” said Sir Brigwell Fleece, in an 
mploring tone. 

“You will need my assistance, and I need yours,” replied St. 
eger Bolt. “In one word, Sir Brigwell Fleece, is it a compact ? 
tl I ask is the protection of your honour, secured by my advance- 
nent. 79 

‘‘Be it as you wish,” said Sir Brigwell Fleece, in a tone e 
sony. 

oe hand, Sir Brigwell Fleece,” said St. Leger Bolt, rising» 
nd advancing towards the baronet. ; 
‘No, no, no!” hurriedly exclaimed Sir Brigwell Fleece, avert 
g his face. 
"ee Ag you please, now,” said St. Leger Bolt. ‘You will change 
our bearing as we become better acquainted. I will now take. a 
troll towards the stables, and direct one of your people to go to 
he inn for my traps, and I will be back in time for diner; and 
llow me to say, Sir Brigwell Fleece, that the announcement that 
t. Leger Bolt, Hsq., has joined the fashionable circle at Barbourne 
‘ange, may perhaps not be so distasteful to your feelings as you 
nagine ;’’ and with these words, and casting a look of triumph 
ound the room, St. Leger Bolt left Sir Brigwell Fleece to his 
ditations, 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. - 
ST. LEGER BOLT AN HONOURED GUEST AT BARBOURNE GRANGE, 


Actine upon the intimation which he had conveyed to Sir 

Brigwell Fleece, at the close of their strange interview, St. Leger 
Bolt, when he left Barbourne Grange, took his way to the stables; 
and haying found Peter Snipe he despatched that worthy young 
man to the hotel in Domeburn for the portmanteau which St. 
Leger Bolt had left there, and gave him instructions to convey it 
up to Barbourne Grange. Before Peter, however, departed, St. 
Leger Bolt delivered some instructions to him, up to which he 
was religiously to act, which Peter, of course, faithfully promised 
to do. 
_ “Baron,” said St. Leger Bolt, solemnly, “I’m going to spend a 
week up at the Grange with Sir Brigwell Fleece; and what part 
you will have to play, I have not yet made up my mind. I think, 
however, that it is not improbable that it will be necessary for you 
to return to London.’’ 

All right, Sillinger,’’ said Peter. - 

‘‘ And mind, Baron, whatever you do, keep dark,” said St. Leger 
Bolt. 

‘Did you ever know me blow anything ®” inquired Peter, in a 

tone of offended dignity. : 
_ “Never, Baron; but this is a case of no ordinary importance,” 
replied St. Leger Bolt. ‘As I told you when we left London, 
if we mind what we are about, we shall very soon make our for- 
tunes.” 

__“You' won't forget me, Sillinger, now, will you?” said Peter 
Snipe, in an imploring tone, to St. Leger Bolt, as though he would 
imply that it was a weakness of St. Leger Bolt, on great occasions, 
to confine his considerations to himself. 

“Baron,” said St. Leger Bolt, putting his hand on Peter's 
shoulder, and looking into Peter’s countenance, ‘we've hung to- 
gether in the downs of life; and now, when I am going to rise, I 
don’t intend to kick you down. It may be the way of the world, 
Baron; but d—n me if it shall be mine!” And St. Leger Bolt 
spoke with an earnestness which he seldom exhibited. 

Peter Snipe felt quite affected, and in a burst of enthusiasm 
exclaimed—* Give us your fist, Sillinger!” 

St. Leger Bolt did as he was desired; and Peter, grasping his 
friend’s hand, fervently eried, ‘I always thought you a trump, 
and now I knows it.” | 

St. Leger Bolt laughed at this, and told Peter to go to the hotel 
and fetch the portmanteau. : ! 
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St. Leger Bolt took his way back across the park to the 
ange; and as he proceeded, he was absorbed in deep reflection. 
Vhen he arrived at the front door of the Grange, he met Sir 
Brigwell Fleece coming out. The manner of the baronet was 
mpletely changed. It is true that a close observer would not 
save failed to discover indications in his countenance of the 
yorkings of fear, of anxiety, and mental conflict; but his general 
ppearance and bearing would have deceived an ordinary person. 
When he saw St. Leger Bolt, he advanced towards him with an 
pparent frankness, and said he hoped he had enjoyed his walk in 
e park, and smiled blandly as he expressed the hope. | 
_“T have been down to the stables,” said St. Leger Bolt, speaking 
n a tone as though he were upon a perfect equality with the 
baronet, as indeed he probably was. | 
-. “Oh!” said Sir Brigwell Fleece. “I was just gomg round the 
rardens ; will you walk with me ?” 
_ “It will afford me much pleasure,” replied St. Leger Bolt, 
ing low. | 
J have given directions to have your room prepared,” said 
r Brigwell, with an almost imperceptible shudder. 

‘‘T feel honoured, and let me add, Sir Brigwell, greatly 
warded,” said St. Leger Bolt. 
_ Sir Brigwell Fleece descended the broad flight of steps that led 
. the door of his house, and, with St. Leger Bolt by his side, 
oceeded to the gardens at the rear of the house. They had not 
ceeded far along the principal avenue of the garden, when they 
ountered several ladies, conspicuous amongst whom, was the 
ady Agnes Leeson. 
_ Sir Brigwell Fleece went through the ceremony of introduction 
St. Leger Bolt without any apparent embarrassment. Indeed, 
the effort seemed to give him considerable relief. He felt now 
that he was perfectly compromised with St. Leger Bolt, and that 
conviction, strange as it may seem, afforded him comparative ease 
of mind. He exhibited another proof of the power which unde- 
fined anticipation has upon the human mind. He felt that he had, 

y this introduction, removed a load of suspense from his mind, 
St. Leger Bolt was now one of their own circle, and come what 
ight, the position of the new comer could not very well be changed. 

Brigwell Fleece felt, too, that species of consolation which 
ses from the conviction that the time has come to make the 
best of a bad bargain. He, therefore, entered gaily into conversa- 
ion with the ladies, and told them that the arrival of Mr, St. Leger 
Bolt would materially contribute to the sociality of the party at 
he Grange, for, he believed, he might say, that Mr. Bolt was a 
man who had seen as much of the world, and had profited as much 
y his intercourse with it, as any man they might meet with in a 
lay’s march, 
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St. Leger Bolt bowed in acknowledgment of the compliment, 
and he immediately became an object of attraction to all the 
ladies. This, again, was a relief to Sir Brigwell Fleece. The 
wet took St. Leger Bolt away from him; they monopolised him, 
in. fact, 3 
‘Is: our new guest on the Turf?’” whispered Lady Agnes to 
Sir Brigwell Fleece, a 

‘ About the most cunning of all the cunning ones on the Turf!” 
hastily replied Sir Brigwell Fleece, and he walked down the 
parterre. 

“You will be of our Derby party, I presume,” said Lady 
Agnes, in a winning tone, to St. Leger Bolt. 

“ If‘ our’ implies that your ladyship’ will make one, unques~ 
tionably I shall be,” said St. Leger Bolt, gallantly. 

The tipster—the man about town—the ruined - spendthrift— 
the frequenter of localities of degradation—the liver upon. his 
wits—would seem to have changed upon the instant, He was a 
gentleman, or seemed to be so. 

St. Leger Bolt was ready, affable, easy, and pleasing; and he 
became, on the instant, a favourite with the ladies. He. could talk 
to them glibly of all the points of London society. 

St. Leger Bolt’s success with the. ladies was complete, and in 
the evening, when he took Lady Agnes Leeson and an old dowager 
in to dinner, he created no little sensation amongst the gentlemen. 
He had been introduced to one or two of them by Sir Brigwell 
Fleece, as an intimate friend of’a dear old relative of his, not lone 
before deceased. ) 

St. Leger Bolt was eyed with suspicion by some of the gentle~ 
men present, who thought they had seen him before, but could 
not tell where. He was, however, in’ possession of a strong 
position, for he had the entire of the female part of that bright 
company on his side; and he knew—of course, he was confident in 
that—that Sir Brigwell Fleece would sce that he was placed upon 
an equality with every gentleman there. 

_ The bearing of Sir Brigwell Fleece was not embarrassed, but 
the pallor on his cheeks plainly told of the: anxiety that was 
working within. It was indeed cohsuming him. He smiled upon 
his guests; but a close observer would have discovered that there 
was fear in the smile, and that it disguised a heart torn by con- 
flicting thoughts. | 

_ For Sir Brigwell Fleece, although amidst that gay and brilliant 
company, was full of thought, and ‘that thought, too, which racks 
the brain. The discovery which St. Leger Bolt had made, of 
course, was the great absorbing object; but there was another 
scarcely less anxious in its nature, and. that was, that he was at 
that moment adding to the discovery which St. Leger Bolt had: 
made, a fraud upon the company assembled in his house, by the 
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esence at his table of St. Leger Bolt himself. Surely Sir 

Brigwell Fleece was punished now. 

- Wit sparkled at the dinner-table, for St. Leger Bolt shone out 
der the influence of the scene, and by his example animated 

present, except, perhaps, Lord Hervey Finney, who thought 
that St. Leger Bolt was an insufferable snob, an impudent scamp 

to boot, to sit by the side of Lady Agnes Leeson. The small lord 

been outwitted by the sharper tactics of St. Leger Bolt. 


gelves, and if possible to play them off one against the other. 

- The decanters having been replenished, and the table presenting 
¢ sparkling appearance which a recherché dessert ever presents, 
rere i8 no moment in social life like it after all. The Duke of 
“wpeei holding his glass to the light and addressing St. Leger 
olt, said :— ae 

re What's the opinion in town of my horse for the Derby, Mr. 
ot?” 

“Why, that he’s as dead as: protection, or one of your grace’s 
ethers when converted into that article of consumption called 
mutton,” replied St. Leger Bolt. 

This was received with much satisfaction by all present except — 
he Duke himself. Political opinions around that goodly board 
were about equally divided, and the supporters: of one set of 
rinciples laughed because the repartee was in accordance with 
eir own views, and the opposite party laughed still louder, . 
yecause they would have it be believed that they could enjoy: 
martness even at the expense of ridicule of their own principles. 
“Why, Mr. Bolt is quite a politician!” said the Duke of South- 
wn. 

“ Allow me to express the deep regret I feel at being in & © 
position to return the compliment,” replied St. Leger Bolt, with 
profound ‘mock gravity, and bowing to the Duke. : : 
The Duke of Southdown looked ferociously at St. Leger Bolt ; 
and Sir Brigwell Fleece, fearful of some angry retort, hastily 
exclaimed to Captain Partridge, “! Pass the bottle, Partridge!” 

‘‘That’s much more easily done than passing muster, eh! 
Captain ?” said St: Leger Bolt, filling his glass. 

“You ought. to know, certainly,” replied the Captain, dryly, 
and the laugh, which with some of the guests was very hearty, 
was now turned against St. Leger Bolt. | : 

. “J pledge you, Captain,” said St. Leger Bolt, raising his glass, © 
nd bowing. en 
Don’t,’ replied the Captain, in what he thought a very 
arcastic tone—‘ you might never redeem me.” t 
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The Captain had the laugh with him again. 

‘If anybody else had told me you were past redemption, I 
should not have believed them,” said St. Leger Bolt. 

“Your guns are treble shotted,” said the Captain. ‘“ T’ll sheer 
off; pass the claret.” | : 

‘Much rather pass it than draw it, Captain,” replied St. Leger 
Bolt, pushing the decanter towards the Captain. 

‘‘ Talking of that,” joined in the Earl of Plenipo, ‘have you 
seen the account of the fight on Tuesday last ? They tell me it was 
a glorious mill—lasted five hours—and that both men fainted 
immediately afterwards, Have you heard of it ®’? he inquired of 
St. Leger Bolt. 

“J certainly did hear of it up in the West-end ; but, you see, 
the people of the present day are disgusted with these exhibitions ; 
sonobody talks about them,” replied St. Leger Bolt. 

“T like a good mill,” said the Earl of Plenipo, who had the 
‘appearance of a pugilist himself, 

The Duke of Southdown said “he must confess he looked 
upon it as a brutalising affair.” ? 
| The Harl of Plenipo expressed his surprise at this—‘ Surely 

_ the Duke did not object to a fair stand-up fight ?” , 

Lord Hervey Finney thought this a good opportunity to put 
in.a word, and obtain a little applause; and so, with a gigele, he 
said, “‘ he could not see how they could be called stand-up fights, 
wken they consisted of nothing but knock-down blows.” 

“Excellent!” said St. Leger Bolt; “the best thing of the 
evening !’’ and he nodded approvingly at Lord Hervey Finney. 

“Why, he’s a devilish pleasant fellow, after all,” thought the 
young Lord. ‘I'll follow him up! Do you know we had quite a 
shower of repartee this morning at breakfast; the ladies to- 
morrow, therefore, will find you a great acquisition, for they are 
trying to out-do each other in that respect,” 

. “With the wit of Lord Hervey Finney to lead them on, it 
_ must be brilliant indeed,” replied St. Leger Bolt. 

_ “That was a very good joke of Lord Hervey’s this morning !” 
- said Sir Brigwell Fleece. “I musi repeat it, Lord Heryey—he 
asked if millionaires had graces as well?” 

“Good!” exclaimed St. Leger, clapping his hands—* airs and 
graces to be sure—capital. Shall I give you another on the 
Same subject, to put to-morrow 2” 

Lord Heryey Finney looked delighted, and said he felt go, 

__ “*Here is a question for you, then, that will admit of some 
debating. Can a millionaire Be said to be heir to the million ? ” 

Everybody applauded this, and Lord Hervey Finney shouted 
again. ‘‘Ts that your own ?” he inquired. es 

‘‘ No, it’s your own!” replied St. Leger Bolt. _ 3 

“Tl certainly put it down,” said Lord Hervey; and he drew 
a memorandum-book from his pocket for the purpose. | 
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“Can a millionaire’ be heir to the million?” repeated the 
yl of Plenipo, who was not particularly quick of apprehension. 
Why, of course he is; if he’s got a million he’s heir to it, aint 
e? I don’t see much in that.” 
“Don’t you?” replied Lord Hervey Finney, in glee; “why, 
‘can see a million in it.” : 
«Yord Hervey, you'll be the death of me!” exclaimed St. 
eger, with a most admirable show of being highly delighted. 
““«T do like a man that can appreciate a real good thing,” said 
ord Hervey Finney, removing his seat, and coming next to 
Leger Bolt. “I'll give you a devilish good mot,” he said, 
onfidentially, to St. Leger Bolt. ‘About a month ago I went 
a boating excursion—you recollect, about that time we had a 
hard frost. There were two parties of us, and one got up to 
tichmond before the other. I was with the lagging lot; and 
vhen we got to Richmond we found the other chaps jolly, with a 
ood fire and a good luncheon. We walked across the lawn, and 
cooked in at the window at them. One of our chaps cried out, 
There they are champagning it;’ and I immediately added— 
Yes, while we are icing it.’” 
St. Leger Bolt looked at the young Lord in mock admiration 
for a moment, and then, slapping him on the shoulder, said, ‘‘ that 
was the finest: thing he had ever heard in all his life—it should 
be in print the very next week.” : 
“No! you don’t mean that ?” giggled Lord Hervey. | 
“Tt must have been about the time of the last Lincoln ~ 
meeting,” said St Leger Bolt. : 
_ «The very same week,” said Lord Hervey. 
_ “Have you seen the song that a friend of mine wrote upon 
at occasion 2’? inquired St. Leger Bolt. 
“No!” they all exclaimed—* what song ?” 3 
“ Why, it was called ‘A Legend of Lincoln ;’ and if you’d like 
to hear it, I'll give it you.”’ 
“ Bravo!” said Lord Hervey Finney; and all expressed their 
desire to hear it. 
St. Leger Bolt accordingly, to a chaunting tune, gave them the 


following 
Wegend of Pincoli. 


Great Tom of brave old Lincoln, from his turret-seated throne, 

Fad marked with solemn warning how the silent hours had flown, 

Had called on all his neighbours, with their clappers and their tongues, 

To tell the midnight hour, with voice that needs no aid from lungs. 

All the city was as quiet as a city of the dead, 

For all had gone to rest save those who hadn’t gone to bed, 

When a few who had remained beneath a hospitable dome— 

‘Whose comfort was so cheering that they gave no thought of home— 

Began talking ’mongst themselves of the means by which to bring 

Once more to brave old Lincoln a race meeting for the spring. ‘ 
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The subject: was discussed at length, and then there wasn’t one 

That did not think that it was time that something should be done, 
And one who was a wag—(for e’en in Lincoln wags are found) — 
Made the hollow observation, and his halloa made it sound, 

That ’twas time enough for action—and the quickest action, too: 
That those who-had so oft been “done” should now attempt “ to do,” 
And that no lack of leaders might their efforts now impair, 

He would propose at once the lead be taken by the mayor, 

Who, as the corporation’s head, could tien searcely be behind ; 

And so their leader he should be, if he felt so inclined. 


The mayor at once consented; and in doing so he said,. 

That being what his friends had termed the corporation's head, 
He might, in matters of this sort, occasionally fail, 

For what in racing could be worse than mares without a tail! 

And so he thought that all of them would very plainly see, 

That a body of committee-men should there appointed be. 

All caught up the idea—the idea catching them— 

With a.ready acquiescence, which no turfite could condemn, 

And the mayor he put the question well, as loud as he.could bawl, 
And it was carried ’midst applause, and cries of “ all,” « alle ail? 


Then for that night they parted—a merry set of men— 

Determined in a day or two to meet each one again. 

The day but one’next after they ‘neath the same roof met, 

And look’d by their importance a most business-doing set; 

They one and all protested there, with faces in a glow, 
That Lincoln should spring-races have, or they’d the reason know 
And as they were for moving —they. for stationary called; =’ 

Nor would they hear of stalling off their being then installed; 

And so at once they set about a programme for two days, 

That should with racing men go down, and thus the meeting raise, . 


A little of “all sorts ’ they mixed that glowing programme in, 
Determined to be liberal when once they did begin. 

There were Trial Stakes, and Steeple Chase, besides the Handicap, 
Which many a handy trainer has well proved a handy chap; 

And then, to wind the sport up, and to make the card look well, 

They finished with a Selling Race—(that always is ‘* a sell Hp 

And they acted well and wisely in all they did that day, 

For though there was no smarter there, they smartness did display 3 

As they showed in that their programme, that they had thus drawn out, 
That they, at all events, could tell what they had ‘been about. 


ee 


And they acted by the Calendar, as I can safely tell, 
For, commencing with a trial, they concluded with a celZ. _ 
All thus arranged, the day drew nigh—that is, a day or two 
Were all that were required to bring the race-course full in view. 
But, alas! that view was clouded, e’er it burst upon the sight, 
_ For to block it up, a stranger came, in the middle of the night ; 
‘He was a stranger, though ’tis strange to'say’t, that each one knows, 
But one we take not by the hand so much as by the nose, 


He sent to the committee his compliments and card — 

On which was printed “ Mr. Frost,’ with the addition “ hard;” 

Each member of the body that dreaded name well knew, 

And they trembled as they heard it, and they all looked very blues 
They knew what he was come for, and they yielded witha grace 5 
They had no colour on their cheeks while he looked in their face; 
They sighed that of their meeting now they should be'so debarred, _ 
But they knew that “ Mr. H. Frost” was a tyrant, always hard; _ 
And so before a blazing fire they sat down with wry faces, 

And sighed “Oh! cruel Mr, Frost, to send us thus to blazes.” 


This effusion was received with loud applause; and on its con- 
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élusion, St. Leger Bolt suggested that it was time they rejoined 
the ladies; and, upon this suggestion, there was a general move 
towards the drawing room. Sir Brigwell Fleece lingered behind, 
and so did St. Leger Bolt; and presently they were left alone in 
the dining-room. St. Leger Bolt took another glass of wine, and 
looking round to see that the door was closed, he said to Sir_ 
rigwell Fleece— | 

“You have felt mervous and anxious to-night ?” 

- “T have, indeed,” replied the baronet. : 

“T think you are convinced now, that there was no necessity,” 
d St. Leger Bolt. : 

‘“T confess I feel relieved,” said Sir Brigwell Fleece. 

“You may safely trust me now,” added St. Leger Bolt. “In- 
ed, you have not trusted me at all as yet. . By the relative posi- 
ions in which we stand to cach other, there ought, undoubtedly, 
o be the most unreserved confidence between us. You shall un- 
questionably have mine. ‘There is a tide in the affairs of men.’ 
‘he tide which I have so long waited for, has come to me at last. 

must avail myself of it.” : 

The perspiration started in large drops upon the brow of Sir 
rigwell Fleece. 
“Let me again observe, Sir Brigwell Fleece,” continued St. 
ever Bolt, ‘that you are perfectly safe in my hands, provided you 
act to me a generous part. Ido not intend to take advantage of 

y secret to extort from you any pecuniary sacrifice. There is 
nother way of benefiting me better than that. I need scarcely 
ell you that I am a penniless adventurer. You know it. There 
an be no deception on that head. So you understand?” : 

“You are about to make some proposition,” faintly returned 
he baronet ; ‘ come to it at once.” | ie 
“Tt is simply this,” replied St. Leger, ‘a development of your 
uture plans and operations—I must share them!”’ 

“ Share them—how do you mean?” inquired the baronet. 

‘ Perhaps I was wrong in the phrase—I do not desire to share . 
he results. I can obtain those for myself,” said St. Leger Bolt, 
**Tn one word then, do you win the Derby?” 

“Gan you ask such a question?” said Sir Brigwell Fleece. 

“‘T want not inferences,” said St. Leger Bolt. ‘I must have 
acts and truths. Is it your intention to win the Derby?”’ 

“Tf T ean, of course!” replied the baronet, faintly. 

«Sir Brigwell Fleece!” exclaimed St. Leger Bolt, rising and 
tanding erect, “I must have an assurance one way or the other 
or I quit this roof to-night. There is matter in that threat, as 
u know.” | 

“Let me—pray let me ask, why you seek this knowledge?” 
quired Sir Brigwell Fleece. : 
“Sir Brigwell Fleece,” replied St, Leger Bolt, “I have asked 


gal 
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no pecuniary sacrifice from you. As you know, I might hayo 
made—could have made now almost any terms with you, but | 
take a higher and a better ground. We stand upon an equality of 
fraud.” 

Sir Brigwell Fleece writhed. 

‘‘Am I not, indeed, the better of thé two? What should my 
feelings be in the relative position in which we stand ?- Revenge 
might be whispered to me! I scorn it! No, Sir Brigwell Fleece, 
as We are upon an equality, we will share together by the same 
means. Again, therefore, do I ask—is it your intention to win the 

Derby?” 
__ “YT dare not answer you,” he replied, “for the honour of others 
is in my hands.” : 7 
‘Your own is not there, Sir Brigwell Fleece,” said St. Leger 
Bolt, in a withering tone. 

“Alas! I know that too well now,” he bitterly replied. 

‘In jeopardising your own now, you jeopardise, it seems, that 
of others,” said St. Leger Bolt, ‘I suspected as much. Shall [ 
have your confidence now?” 

‘‘ Confidence for confidence, then,” said Sir Brigwell Fleece ; 
‘‘tell me how you have gained our secret, and I will do as you 
ask.” 

“You shall know it all in good time,” replied St. Leger Bolt: 
‘but, at present, your submission to me must be unconditional, as 
I promise you it shall be sacred.” e 

“ You presume too much—is it money you require ?” appealed 

the Baronet, 

“I have told you my determination—my intention : once more 
—do you win the Derby? In one word—win or lose—or my 
hand shall be onthe bell!” And he advanced towards the mante!- 
piece. 

‘We lose it!’ gasped the Baronet. 

‘‘T thought so!” said St. Leger Bolt. : 

‘You will be discreet!” appealed Sir Brigwell Fleece. 

‘Can you doubt me?” replied St. Leger Bolt, ina slightly 
scornful tone, and with a sarcastic smile. “Come, let us join your 

guests.” 

Sir Brigwell Fleece rose, and the two ascended to the drawineg- 
room together, : 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE DERBY, 


Tr is the morning of that wondrous day—the Derby Day! and 
what a spectacle it presents. Not a cloud is on the sky; it is | 
beautifully blue; the sun in all his glory shines upon the universe. 
The vast metropolis is occupied with but one thought. Grave 
business people, who live in holes—in that hole of holes, “the 
ity ’—on this day put off their sober appearance, and give way 
to the pleasure of the time. In secluded streets—streets as quiet, 
though they lie in the core of this mighty Babylon, as undiscovered 
yillages miles and miles away, beyond and amidst the green fields 
—carriages are seen at doors for parties that have been got up to 
go to the Derby. On every carriage is seen a huge hamper, 
bulging with the weight of accumulated good things, provided for 
consumption on the Downs. In the great thoroughfares of the 
crowded City, omnibuses, disregarding their usual freight, and hay- 
ing flaming placards announcing to the world the fare to Epsom 
and back, are crowded ; the horses are decked with floral ornaments, 
4nd the coachmen are adorned with enormous bouquets and white 
Berlins. Along the pavement in the City’s arteries, those who can- 
not go to Epsom—prevented by circumstances mostly, and not by 
want of will—stand and gaze upon those who are dashing towards 
the great attraction, and give them smiles of sympathy as they 
go. The City, on the Derby Day, forgets itself; or rather, for that 
day, puts on a smile, the more gracious because it shows in such 
fair contrast to the usual aspect of that seething spot. 

Out away, beyond the Strand, the West-end in all directions is 
alive with universal bustle. Carriages, with gay postillions, are as 
thick as leaves, and every livery yard and stable would seem to 
have been ransacked of the vehicles they contain. All sizes, 
shapes, shades, and ages are to be seen amongst them. The new 
barouche, the family travelling carriage, the post-chaise, the 
britzka, the Tilbury, the dog-cart, the mail-phaeton, the gig, the 
char-d-banc, the shandry, the hackney coach, the omnibus, the 
greengrocer’s cart, the ginger-beer merchant’s locomotive ware- 

ouse, the pleasure van, and all sorts and shapes of cabs, converge 
to one point; and become a mighty and heterogeneous stream, 
which the world can on this occasion alone produce. That point 
‘to the Downs—the wondrous Downs of Epsom. 


To the Downs of quiet Epsom pour an overwhelming stream, 
And London, by a motley chain, is linked with rural Cheam 
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The patrician of exalted rank forgets his high estate, 

As though a kind of bond had linked the humble and the great; 
The gartered knight’s emblazoned arms, unnoted pass along, 
And mix, with scarce a comment, with the ever varying throng; 
The costermonger’s donkey-cart its independence shows, 

And with the stream, to Epsom Downs, magnificently goes. 

The tandem of gay fashion’s sprig, so useless but for show, 

Turns out to prove how very far that sprig's from being slow ; 
The shandry of the grocer, and the phaeton of the gent; 

The carriage of the man on town, with wit and money spent; 
The pleasure-van, with occupants, excited with delight; 

The omnibus, o’ercrowded, and bedecked with colours bright; 
‘The hack, let out at liberty—that poor uncared-for beast— 
Whose duties might be well curtailed by three quarters at the least: 
The Hansom cabs, with veils of green, dash rolling on their way, 
And with the rest fill up the scene that forms the Derby Day. 


It is eleven o’clock on the morning of the Derby Day, and the 
Kennington Road is blocked with hundreds of specimens of the 
vehicles which we have in part enumerated. Kennington Gate 
presents a scene of wondrous confusion, which could not by 
possibility be more confounded. Good-humour, however, reigns 
everywhere ; everybody seems to be relieved by some undefinable 
emancipation. The staid, sober, middle-aged father of a family 
finds himself going through a round of cheers in spite of himself, 
and experiencing great delight from the performance. Fast young 
men feel that they have reached the culminating point of their 
glory; but they haven’t, because there is the return in the evening. 
Ladies of all classes look upon the scene, with the same feelings 
animating all; pleasure reigns supreme everywhere. The Derby 
Day levels all distinctions. The road to Epsom on that day, 
although anything but level itself, places all upon a level who, on 
that occasion, traverse it. The nobleman is hail-fellow well met 
with his own postillions, and with the sweep ablutionary for that 
day only. The high-born duchess leaves her dignity at home, 
_and, for the time, would seem to believe that she is made of the 
- same materials as the fat, laughing, red-faced wife of the coster- 
monger, who, as the road is choked, and the mass is brought to a 
stand-still, is close to the carriage-door, seated in her husband’s 
vehicle. As she wipes the perspiration from his countenance she 
nods familiarly to the patrician dame so near to her, and has 
the nod returned without embarrassment. to either. They both 
enjoy the scene, and, for the moment, have feelings thoroughly in 
common. As we have. said, the scene at Kennington Gate is one 
of glorious confusion. Prose sinks exhausted in the vain attempt 
fo picture it. 

In fancy, we can see the crowd, _ The char-d-banc, the four-in-hand, 

With dust embrowned upon the road; The omnibus with twelve outside, — 


The high, the, low, the meek, the proud, ‘The donkey-cart with jovial band, 
The chaise-cart and cab dla mode.  —-«- And: nags with gents who cannot ride,— 


All pouring in a rapid stream 

Across the greens, which now look 
browns; 

Both rail and road get up the steam, 

For Epsom’s Ups and Epsom’s Downs. 


- See what a throng is at the gate 

_ Of Kennington, that first dead block, 
- Where Levy, with his cunning pate, 
Opposes progress with a lock. 


- Hark to the Babel of the tongues 
Of the most anxious to get past, 
_ All roaring out with stentor lungs, 
The roar too frequently a blast, 


Which o’er that mighty surging sound 
With energetic power will rise, 

- And not unfrequently be found 

In close connection with the eyes. 


But badinage doth hold its sway— 

Or chaff, as it is better known 5 

' For each small wit must have his say— 
Each thinks the best wit is his own. 


The heavy swell with moustached lip, 
In dog-cart comes up to the gate; 

And flourishing his mounted whip, 
Inquires how long he'll have to wait. 


% Na, then,” he cries, ‘ya on befaw, 
Ya wagged wascals! let’scome by; 

Such wetched muffs a nevaw saw, 

 Thatis a fact ya can’t deny. 


“ Hillo, pikey! sta ya stumps, 

_ And let’s get thoo ya blessed wicket! 

Bwing up maw hands upon the pumps, 
Pway let’s ga thoo, and dem the ticket!” 


And next him, not an inch apart, 

Are seen some other kind of phizzes, 
Embellishing a donkey-cart; 

And them the heavy swell thus quizzes : 


that on Epsom Downs, 
of people, greater in numbers 
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“Hillo, Jawusalem! that twap 
Of yaws looks watha tight 5 
Js that ya gal upon ya lap ?” 
(The costermonger takes a sight.) 


“Oh, naw, that’s vulgaw, vewy much.”— 
“ Vot, don’t yer like it, Tommy, dear 2?” 
One of the ladies says with such 
A very wicked look and queer. 


At which there is a general laugh; 
And other people then begin 

The rather forward swell to chaff, - 
Who now exhibits his chagrin. . 


One cries—‘ Hullo, there! now make vay, 
For here’s the Rooshan Hempror, see, 

A comin’ in his von hoss shay, 
Hexpectin’ to be let off free.” 


Around the gate there now is packed 
All sorts of carriages on wheels ; 

The spic span new, the old and cracked, 
The cab that last month’s mud reveals. 


Such shouting, screaming, tearing now, 
Each coachman’s face is red with heat; 

As puffing hard he wipes his brow, 

~ And sits uneasy on his seat. 


E’en those fair dames in muslin bright, 
In hired carriage for the day, 


Enjoy the turmoil with delight, 


And shout and scream in fun away. 


The prince, the snob—the peer, the sweep, 
The high, the low—the great, the small, 
On strange equality may keep, 
And for this once be brothers all. 


Their cries all blend in one another 
Amidst the crushing mass behind; 

Not e’en the dust their cries can smother, 
Although enough the eyes to blind. 


At length a move is onward made, 
By a clear passage through the gate; 
At which, like some strong barricade, 
So many have just had to wait. 


And then the Downs themselves, what a scene they present. 
On the roads we have seen the pleasure-seekers of the Derby Day 
in detail, we now see them in the mass. 
are of vast extent—we know not how many square miles they 
comprise. Wherever the eye falls, however, there is not a spot 
‘that is not black with thousands. 
on the Derby Day, are congregated masses 
than the entire population of some 
of the largest cities in the world.* | 


The Downs of Epsom 


It is no exaggeration to say, 


Conspicuous amongst the bright equipages that have come from 


the-West-end, is that which contains the party of Sir Brigwell 
‘Fleece. Special accommodation has ( 
the stand, and they are a brilliant party. There 1s 


been provided for them in 
Lady Agnes 


* For further details of the great Derby Race, see “ Mills’ Life of a Race Horse.” 


N 
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Leeson, of course, and the other ladies, the Duke of Southdown, 


the Harl of Plenipo, Lord Hervey Finney, Captain Partridge, and 
several others. 

St. Leger Bolt was too much a man of the world to force him. 
self into this circle. He had, therefore, come down to the scene 
of that day’s glory alone. He had profited by the intelligence he 
had obtained from Sir Brigwell Fleece, as to his intentions with 
regard to Isleworth, and had laid immense sums against the 
favourite. He was, therefore, in possession — for of course it 
amounted to possession—of a considerable fortune, During his 
visit to Barbourne Grange, he had availed himself of his new 
position to enter into engavements of very considerable magnitude, 
This fact, however, St. Leger Bolt had not thought it necessary to 
convey to Sir Brigwell Fleece; nor did he, indeed, favour Sir 
Brigwell with much confidence at all. 

There was another phase of the Isleworth plot, which, in his 
turn, Sir Brigwell Fleece had refrained from communicating to 
St. Leger Bolt, and that was, that between them, he, Lord Hervey 
Finney, and the Duke of Southdown, had planned that the young 
lord should lay a very considerable amount to Lady Agnes Leeson 
against Isleworth also. | 

To look at that brilliant party in the: grand stand at Epsom 
now, it would scarcely be credited that. so foul a plot as that 
which we have endeavoured to trace, had been so artfully con- 
cocted by those who were members of that party. Sir Brigwell 
Fleece looked pale and anxious. This, of course, was attributed, 
_by all who observed it, to anything but the real cause. It was 
‘ universally believed, except in one solitary instance, that he was 
anxious.about the favourite winning. As he well knew that this 
was impossible, of course that was not the true cause. 

As Captain Partridge had foreseen, after the race for the Two 
Thousand Guineas Stakes, Isleworth had now, on the morning of 
. the race for the Derby, come up in the betting to two to one on 
him. It was, however, observed by the few, who, with deep 
penetration, brought observation to bear. upon the matter, that 
there were always persons ready to take the odds on Isleworth 
wherever the were offered. They Isleworth party had their agents 
most judiciously planted, and their fraud was well worked. 

The vast concourse of people who have assembled on the 
Downs have their attention now concentrated upon one point. 
The bell for saddling the competitors for the Derby has rung, and 
the course is cleared. A’ large field of horses has appeared at the 
post! but the principal object. of attraction amongst them, of 
course, is Isleworth, who, as he walks over the enclosure on to 
_ the course, is followed by an eager and admiring crowd. He has 
a goodly string of competitors to contend with, as we learn from 
the columns of a Sunday sporting print, from whose yaticination 
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we make the following extract, as showing a clear and perspicuous 
analysis, and as exhibiting those wonderful powers of precision 
and grammar alone to be met within the quarter whence we take 
it. The great struggle which the congregated masses of thousands 
of people now assembled on the Downs*have come to witness 
thus discoursed upon in the publication from which we extract 
it :-— ; : 


‘“} was first to announce that the Derby of this year would, as usual, be 
an extraordinary one. I may now, with confidence, assert, that the Epsom 
road, on the Derby day, will be crowded with people. ‘The race, no doubt, 
will be a very fine one, as I have said from the first it would be; and now 
mes my task to select the winner; andin doing so, I feel that Iam plunged 
toa paradox of doubt. Still, my motto, as you know, has been never 
ul desperandum !—and I never will. I think there will be sure to be twenty 
or thirty starters on the carte blanche, more or less. Of little Jack and 
Peggy, I like the first-named the best of the two; but I would not pledge 


- when it is a thorough scrimmage; but they are not to be trusted, although 
I should not be surprised if they should get up to the stand first, that one 
of them will win; and then, won’t the Irish boys sing ‘Shillelah!’ at the 
top of their voices. There is a fine horse called Tamerlane—a name the 
meaning of which I do not understand, having never heard of it before. I 
think, however, that he stands a very good chance of beating the former 
that [ have mentioned. I then come to Conspiracy; and here | think I am 
in a position to give an opinion without circumvention. I believe this horse 
has many points about him that are very dark, consequently we ought to 
keep a bright look-out after him. I say this, then, without fear of contra- 
diction, that such a horse as that, in such a race as this, is—to use a strong, 
but, at the same time, a very expressive expression—a desideratum much 
to be desired. I have looked at Jingling Johnny, Antiquated Imbecility, 
Coalition, Secret Despatch, Vienna Note, and the Baltic, and, decidedly, the 
latter is the better one of the lot. Jingling Johnny is too little for such a 
race as this; Antiquated Imbecility is the ugliest animal I ever saw; 
- Coalition ‘seems to have a bit of everything, and nothing good; Secret 
Despatch is evidently a rogue all over him; the Vienna Note is a roarer, 
and can never live the distance; but the Baltic can go like great guns. I 
have now gone through what I look upon as the most likely in this great 
race; and anybody can see which one my fancy points to; and I strongly 
advise all to act accordingly. I have done my best, and, as Homer says, 
‘the best can never do no better.’” : 


From this discourse we may readily anticipate a fine race. 
_ The horses are at the post, and are ready to start. The vast crowd 
that is assembled upon these immense Downs, is absolutely quiet 
beneath the excitement which reigns. Hvyen those of the mighty 
mass who have no interest in the race beyond the gratification of 
seeing it, feel their hearts knock against their sides, as the Derby 
horses are brought into line to start for the race. A hundred 
thousand voices proclaim that they are off, and the phalanx of 
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horses is seen streaming up the hill on the other side of the Downs 
—now they mount the crown of the hill in the distance, all closely 
packed together—Tattenham Corner’s reached, and as the horses 
appear in sight and enter the straight run in to the winning post, 
the pent-up excitement of the congregated mass bursts into a roar. 
The horses come tearing up the course like an irresistible charge 
of cavalry. A thousand voices proclaim that Isleworth is beaten, 
and the fact becomes painfully apparent to his backers as the 
horses near the stand. And now the roar of voices is at its 
height. Contradictory declarations are made with stentorian 
lungs, “ Little Jack wins,” ‘Constant Row be dad,” “Where's 
Isleworth” ‘Little Jack,” “The Baltic,” “Place Seller,” ‘The 
Baltic,” ‘ Hurra! Peggy!” and then hats are thrown up, the 
vast crowd surges on to the course, and as we thread our way 
amongst them we hear the note of disappointed hope in various 
quarters, Some complain that the start is bad, some that foul-play 
is used, and thus in verse the uproar in our fancy finds its way :— 


First there appeared the heavy swell, Then blustered forth, all in a glow; 
With whiskers curled—and glass in An Irishman but just imported, 


And flowery he was, although 


eye; 
And this, as near as we can tell, His words can hardly be reported. 


Was the strange burthen of his cry :— 


* Oh! weally, I nevaw saw 
A maw disweputable wace; 
It is, indeed, a wetched baw, 
Weflecting nothing but disguace. 


“¢Why, only faw have any hope— 
All the wemaindaw need not wun; 
The stawtaw ought to have the wope 
About his neck—the pwecious gun!” 


“Och, sure, now by the powers, d’ye see, 
They’re altogether wide apart ? 
Sure such a thing can never be— 
Here, some one come and stop the 
start. 


“They're off, be dad!—och! there they 
ro) ! 


go. 
Ould Constant Row is left behind. 
What's this bad game? I'd like to know. 


_ Then next a canniec Scot essayed To tell me, pray, who'll be so kind? 
To speak his pregnant thoughtsaloud, ,, 4 ola ‘ 
And as I listened, thus he made me Siypeses Bat sh ricraapm an rae 
His lamentation in the crowd :— Vole deena pretty Ae ‘a 
g ty fix— 
Ca’ that a race ?—hoot! gang awa’! _ Does anybody want to fight 2” 
I wad auld Clootie stairters had! : ; 
- War is my pet—ma Jack the sma’? - Then came a wight from Bolton town, 
Who looked the pict 
Oh, sic a race is war nor bad! 20 tooKed the picture of dismay, 


And thus he laid his troubles down, 


**It makes me feel all ower sair, On this, his Derby holiday :— 


And brings the bluid into me face; 


The auld daft bluntie stairter there “ Aw wouldn’t cared so much mesel’, 
I wad he war in Clootie’s place.” If ’t hosses had but getten places: 
al But, dang it, aw mought just as well 
Then came the Taffy Welshman brown on ne vinid = 
Imported by th’ excursion train, A bin at factory as races ! 


From some pronounceless distant town: 


« ‘ 
And thus poor Taffy did complain :— That Muster Stairter be a chap 


That out to try some tother job; 


“ Hur’ll have hur money bock, hur will; I'd like to gie um just a rap “ 
It iss not possible that hur ean win; A tidy spanker on ’t his nob. 
This iss false starts to make hur ill— ne : : : 
Hur will go to Sir Watkins Wynn. We might neve. Hears i ye Bad lis. 
* Oh, Thomas Morgan-ap-Glendower, No doubt, complaints from many 
Why did you come this starts to see? more} 


Hur backed Welsh Peggy o’er and o’er, But now the Baltic’s number glistened, 
Hur’s thrown hur moncy in the Dee.” And his name rose above the roar. 
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Yes! amidst that mighty shout that is raised, is hoisted the magic 
number, and the gallant Baltic is proclaimed the yictor of the 
slorious day ! 
_ With what varied feelings is the result received by our party at 
the stand, and yet there is but one who is disappointed in that 
result. That one is Lady Agnes Leeson, who, as we have already 
intimated, had supported the confidence she felt in Isleworth’s 
power by backing him for a very heavy stake, with Lord Hervey 
Finney and others. She was silent and depressed, but her 
depression did not arise from the loss she had sustained, but 
from the disappointment she felt at the defeat of her favourite. 
Sir Brigwell Fleece was sick at heart. There was not a mo- 
ment that he did not painfully reflect upon the position in which 
he was placed, and the reflection indeed was a bitter one. It was 
true, that the schemes into which he had entered, were successful, 
but now, when their success was assured, conscience told him too 
strongly to be contested, that the price which he had paid for that 
success could never be recovered. 
The Baronet and Lady Agnes Leeson were the only two of the 
party who looked thoughtful. All the others displayed the most 
exuberant spirits. Presently they retired to refreshment, leaving 
Sir Brigwell Fleece gazing out upon the scene before him, ab- 
sorbed in thought.. He had not stood alone long, however, before 
_he was joined by a gentleman, tall, well made, and commanding 
in appearance. He had a fine open countenance, which was 
adorned with light-coloured moustachios, and flowing auburn hair. 
He had a broad expansive chest—he stood erect—and in his eye, 
as he gazed upon Sir Brigwell Fleece, there was that unmistake- 
able fire, which shows that the light of intellect is bright indeed 
beyond. To him had descended a name of vast renown, unsullied ; 
and no breath had ever whispered that 1t had thus descended 
— unworthily. 2 

‘Your horse has lost, Sir Brigwell Fleece,” said the gentle- 
man, who had approached. 

‘He has,” replied Sir Brigwell Fleece, in a tone of regret. 

‘‘T am sorry for it, for I believe he might have won,” said the 
_ stranger. : 
! Sir Brigwell Fleece started, and turned deadly pale. ‘ How!” 
he exclaimed. ? ) 

‘“ Have you confidence in all about you, Sir Brigwell?”’ in- 
quired the stranger. : | 

‘‘The most implicit!” replied Sir Brigwell Fleece. 
“Then perhaps I am mistaken,” continued his companion, 
» and I shall be delighted to believe that I am so; for anything 
like chicanery in the Turf is to me abhorrent. I am glad to find 
that you can assure me I am mistaken in this case. Good day.” 
And the stranger left Sir Brigwell Fleece alone again. 3 
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Presently the party returned into the balcony, and some of the 
gentlemen rallied Sir Brigwell Fleece upon his brooding so. much 
over his loss. ‘They little thought as they did so of the hell that 
was burning within him. : | 


CHAPTER XXX. 
FOLLOWS DICK DIMINY TO NEWMARKET. 


Wuary, foot-sore, and sick at heart, Dick Diminy sat down to 
rest himself upon a green bank, by the side of the road, leading 
into the town. of Newmarket. For two days anda night he had 
walked upon the road from the metropolis, cheered on in his soli- 
tude by that bright hope, which is one of the blessings that are 
vouchsafed to youth. Then, however, when he had arrived in 
sight of the destination which had occupied his mind for such a 
long time, as a bright picture, the picture was lost in the reality 
—for he became painfully alive to the helplessness of his situation. 

It was a beautiful morning—all nature seemed to be smiling 
around him; but this only made, by contrast, the situation in 
which he was placed the more depressing to his mind. Penniless 
—without a friend—in a strange locality—miles and miles away 
from all who. had ever known him—exhausted. by his pilgrimage, 
and. prostrated in spirit—he buried his face in his hands, and 
found some little relief in a flood of tears. 

Presently he was roused by the sound of horses’ feet. upon the 
road, and on looking up, he observed, approaching him, at an easy 
pace, an old man of peculiar aspect. He was riding a small, thick- 
set cob, and his attire was such as to indicate the follower of agri- 
cultural pursuits. He was dressed almost entirely in drab. He 
had drab gaiters, drab breeches, drab waistcoat, and his counte- 
nance was. drab. It was much wrinkled too, and had. evidently 
seen considerable service. It had that hard-seamed, leathery ap- 
pearance, which would seem to bid defiance alike to expression and 
to weather. He could not fail to observe Dick Diminy, for the’ 
road was narrow, and, as we have said, he was only ambling gently: 
along. He saw ata glance that. Dick had been crying, and rightly 
conjecturing, from his dusty appearance, and care-worn, haggard 
look, that Dick had been on the road for a considerable time—he 
stopped. and addressed him— 

‘What arta?” he inquired. | 

Diek did not understand the. question, or the language in which 
it was put, so he merely said, “Sir,” respectfully. “On the 
tramp?” said the old man, 
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Dick scarcely knew what reply to give to this question, either, | 
and he looked confused. pi 
> Fas’t lost tongue?” said the old man, laconically. 
Dick could not curb his feelings, and although he felt a little . 
ashamed of himself, he could not restrain his tears, which coursed _ 
in streams: down his cheeks. 
“Dang it—don’t do that! it takes a chap aback loike, to see 
una thotten,” said the old man kindly. ‘‘ Has’t coot awa’?”’ 
Dick said he was a poor boy, who had left home to try to get 
his living.. . ; 
“War is t’ home?’ inquired the old man. 
Dick hesitated for a moment, and then said—* Aylesbury, gir.’” 
‘Dang it—Aylesbree! and hast padded all t? way?” 
Dick replied “that he had walked all the way from London.” 
“‘War be’t goin ?”’ inquired the old man. : 
«To Newmarket, sir,” answered. Dick, much relieved by the 
yough but kindly manner of his interrogator. | 
“1 Newmarket—what fur ther ?’”’ asked the old man. | 
- Dick said he had been brought up in a training stable, and he 
had thought he might make his way at Newmarket. 7 
«“Trainin’ stable 2” said the old man; ‘“‘ Don’t mean that ?”’ 
- Dick assured him that he did mean that, and added that he 
had good experience too. 
“What stable, lad ?” inquired the old man, in. a tone which 
would seem to have a slight tinge of suspicion. 
“Sir Brigwell Fleece’s,” answered Dick. 
«Bh! wha-at2” exclaimed the old man in astonishment. 
“ At Sir Brigwell Fleece’s, at Barbourne Grange,” said Dick, 
in a confident tone. 
“ Dine—but that’s queer—what didst do there ?” the old man 
- inquired. 
| “&T had the care of Isleworth, sir,” answered Dick. 
«What! Isleworth: t’ winner o’ th’ Two Thousand?’ said 
the old man, opening his eyes wide. | 
‘© Yes, sir,” replied Dick. Wal es : : 
‘ome along wi’ me,” exclaimed the old man quickly, And 
Dick, as he was desired, rose to accompany the stranger. His 
rest, however, upon the bank after the long walk had made his 
‘limbs stiff, and he could scarcely move. 
© Vary tired, eh?” said the old man good-naturedly. ‘ Tell’ee 
what ye shall do,” and as he spoke he dismounted from his cob : 
- Coome along up wi’ thee,” and he pushed Dick -towards. the 
horse, “I'll walk beside: so gie us t’ leg.” And Dick, almost 
speechless with astonishment, lifted up his leg, and with the old, 
man’s assistance, was in the saddle with alacrity. | 
_ “Dang gude seat and gude hands,” apostrophised the old man, 
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looking at. Dick with satisfaction. “Did yu ever ride i’ race? 
he inquired as they walked along. 

Dick imformed him that he had won the Domeburn Stakes the 

year before, on one of Sir Brigwell Fleece’s fillies, 
‘‘Ding—but that’s gude! How old art 2” é 

“I’m fourteen, now, sir,’’ replied Dick. ‘ Getting on for 
fifteen.’ ae , 

“ Risin’ fifteen, eh ?” said the old man, speaking professionally, 
‘What made you leave Sir Brigwell Fleece’s 2” 

Dick coloured up, for he did not know what to say. He felt 
that it would be a long story to tell the real cause, and he 
hesitated to fabricate one. At length he said, “Mr, Preece 
kicked me, sir.” ; 

‘Preece kicked you, did he? and you kicked at that, eh!’—. 
and the old man laughed at his own joke. : 

““He’s a very hard-hearted man, sir,’’ said Dick, 

“There’s a gude mony on ’em i’ th’ world,” replied the old 
man, sarcastically. ‘Wot did he kick you fur 2”’ he inquired. 

‘*He said it was to make me sharp, sir,’’ answered Dick, 
smiling. . 
: “I” make ye sharp, eh! That’s the way Master Singleton 

Preece makes his lads sharp, is it?” said the old man as they 
walked on. - 

‘* He said so, sir,”? replied Dick. , 

‘‘ And how often did he teach you the lesson?” inquired the: 
old man, laughing. 4 

“Only once, sir—I kept out of his way,’ said Dick. 

‘Did you ride the colts ? ” inquired the old man, changing the 
subject. 

‘“‘Oh, yes, sir,’’ answered Dick, quickly. 

‘‘Ony devils amongst ’em ?”’ asked the old man. 

“Mostly quiet ones, sir,’ replied Dick, and then he related the 
incident he had had with Isleworth, when the horse bolted with 
him in the park. 

The old man listened to his recital with much interest, and, on 
its conclusion, he said, ‘Tell thee wot it is, lad, I’m trainer 
myself.” 

Dick’s eyes glistened, but he said nothing. : 

_ “ Andif t’ old woman likes thee, I want Just such a youngster, 
Hast ever been in Newmarket before ?” 

‘Never, sir,” replied Dick. 

‘‘ Well, there it is, then,” said the old man, from the brow of 
a hill, which, on their reaching, disclosed the old town of New- 
market, ‘‘ and here’s my stables. . Coome in!” and he led the way 
into a small stable-yard, well arranged, and on the side of which 
- Was a neat little house, at the door of which the old man knocked, 
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calling out as he did so, “Barney!” In answer to this summons, 
a red-headed, \corduroy-encased specimen of humanity made his 
appearance from one of the stable-doors, and the cob, from which 
Dick had dismounted, was handed over to his care. The door of 
the house was opened by a good-humoured looking old woman, 
neither thin nor stout, but exhibiting a happy medium between 
the two. 
_  Here’s a recruit I’ve picked up,” said the old man, pointing 
‘to Dick. ‘“Coome in, lad!” and, thus invited, Dick entered the 
house. ‘‘ He wants some belly timber fust of all, and then you 
‘shall hear summut more about ’un.” | 
“Tidy little chap; what do they call thee ?” inquired the old 
lady, who had opened the door. 
Richard Diminy, marm,” replied Dick. 
‘Bh! what's that—what name did say ?” inquired the old man 
quickly. 
“Richard Diminy,” said Dick, tremulously. — 
| The old man went to a cupboard, and took therefrom a, publica- 
tion. Dicksaw what it was, and his heart sank within him. The 
old man put on his spectacles and read the advertisement which 
St. Leger Bolt had exhibited to Dick in London. 
‘‘Can’t have thee, lad,” said the old man, in a tone that was 
kindly and regretful. ‘“Can’t have thee,” he said, laying down 
the paper. “ Has’t seen this?” he inquired, pointing to the 
_ publication. 
' Yes, sir, [have,” replied Dick, firmly, his indignation getting 
the better of his desire to ery, “and a shameful thing it is, sir.” 

‘« Ay, indeed,” said the old man, kindly. His wife had gone 

out to get Dick some “belly timber,” as her husband had desig- 
nated it. ‘‘ How was it?” 
‘And Dick related the whole circumstance of his connection with 
the Barbourne stable, to which the old man listened attentively. 
When Dick had concluded, he said, ‘I believe all thee has said, 
lad;” and at this point, bis wife appeared with the eatables, which 
consisted of cold beef and bread. Allthree sat down, and all three 
did justice to'the meal—for it was the dinner of the old man and 
his wife. 

“Do thee know that jockey club would fone me fifty pounds 
+€ I was to tak thee arter that notice, lad?” 

« Would they, sir ®” said Dick, dolefully. 

“But, dang it, let °em foine me if tha dar—tha con’t get the 
money,” said the old man, and he laughed atthe idea, “If thee’ll 
be a good lad, we'll try thee, mun.” 

’ Dick’s gratification could scarcely allow him to find words to 
express his thanks. 

“Tha kicked him,” said the old man to his wife. 

“The bruits |! wot fur ?” she replied. 
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“* Jest loike that Singleton Preece, I’ve heerd 0’ him afore. 
_ But I'll be one agin him,” said the old man, speaking with very 

marked emphasis, and with earnestness. “ Aw run second for t’ 
Two Thousand,” he said, addressing Dick, “and thy tale, young 
*un, has confirmed me in moi belief that all wasn’t right, but: ¢’ 
Leger’s comin’, lad—t’ Leger’s comin’ !” and he rubbed his hands 
in glee. | 

All this time the old trainer’s wife had been looking at Dick 
with much. interest. , 

“A tidy little chap!” she at length exclaimed. “ Has’t pluck, 
lad?’’ she inquired of Dick. 

_ Dick laughed, and said he hoped he had. 

‘We've got a young devil i’ stable, would you. moind trying 
him ?”’ she said. 

Dick expressed his: willingness to exhibit his prowess. on the 
back of this young devil. : 

“ Ding, but thot’s gude—and now, Susan, suppose you go o’er 
to th’ boys ?’’ said the old man. 

“Coome along!” said the good-natured old dame. « Coome 
along!’ and they sallied forth, Ag they went across the stable- 
yard, she said, confidentially, to Dick, ‘Don’t thee let ’em crow 
o'er thee, especially carrots!” 

Dick did not exactly understand this injunction, but he never- 
theless. promised to observe it. 

When they reached the stable-door, the old lady led. the way 
into a kind of loft, where she found threo young gentlemen 
amusing themselves with converse professional, 

She introduced Dick to them, and he recognised one of them 
as the individual who had taken the old man’s cob, and who had 
been designated by the trainer’s wife as “ carrots!’ : 

The old lady left Dick with these three young gentlemen, with 
instructions that they should provide for his sleeping accommodation 
in their room. 

_After:his two days of intense fatigue, Dick was in but a sorry 
humour to cultivate the acquaintance of his new associates, He 
told them that he was excessively tired, having been up all night, 
and he said, if they would not mind it, he’d go to bed at once. 
And to bed he did go, and in a few minutes was in a sound, 
refreshing sleep. : 

Dick did not awake until daylight next morning, nor would he 
have done so then, if he had not been roused by: his. companions. 
Before he had quite completed his toilet, the old trainer, whose 
name Dick had ascertained was Skillton, came into the room, and 
told him that he intended to have the nags out on the heath, and 
that Dick was to ride the colt which had been described to him as 
of such devil-may-care habits—altogether, indeed, a fast: young 
colt in more senses than one, , 
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~ Dick felt full of spirits; and, when he was introduced to his 
arge in the stall, saddled him with alacrity. 
_ When the string of horses had reached the heath, Mr. Skillton 
eading on his cob, and Dick bringing up the rear on the Devil- 
may-care colt, that same colt began to give Dick a taste of his 
juality. The three boys and Mr. Skillton expected it, and they 
tood still to watch what the tactics of Dick would be under the 
ircumstances. — 3 

The first proceeding of the Devil-may-care was to stand 
nddenly still. Dick spoke to him; ,but he soon found out that 
erbal persuasion was thrown away; so he tried the whip and 
pur; and, upon this coercion being applied, the animal threw 
yack hig ears, elevated his back, and then darted. off down the 
heath as though he were mad. 
Mr. Skillton watched him with much interest, and delight too, 
as he observed Dick gradually get the better of the animal he was 
riding. The colt tried all he could to eet rid of Dick, but, after 
many fruitless endeavours, he discovered that he had got his master 
on his back, and he suffered himself to be brought back to the spot 
where Mr. Skiliton was standing, and, arrived there, he showed by 
his bearing that he was thoroughly subdued. io : 

_ Mr. Skillton’s exultation knew no bounds. He declared: that. 
e had now found what he wanted, and that Dick should have at 
once the care of “T’ Leger horse, Firefly,” that he was. training 
for that great event. si 

They returned to the stables, and. Mr. Skillton took Dick into 
one of the stalls, and introduced him to his future charge. He 
was a magnificent animal, and Mr. Skillton pointed to him with 
pride, as he said, “Do you think there’s a three-year 1’ th’ warld 
‘could run away from him in a canter?” 

- Dick thought not, and so he said. 
‘©No, I should think not,” said Mr. Skillton; “and Isleworth 
neyer did it neither.” 

~ Dick Diminy could not understand the allusion; but he asked 
no explanation of it. He was now reinstated in what he con- 
‘sidered his proper position. He took charge of Firefly, and as he- 
did so he forgot his troubles. 
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. CHAPTER XXXI. 
DICK ADVANCES IN THE CONFIDENCE OF MR. SKILLTON. 


Arter his return from the heath, on the morning succeeding 
his appearance in Newmarket, Dick’s first thought was of home. 
As soon as he had despatched his breakfast, he sat down and 
wrote a long letter to his mother, in which he told her how he 
had been entrapped away from Barbourne Grange to London, and 
denounced, in no measured terms, all the parties connected with 
that establishment. He, however, expressed his strong conviction 
that ere long he would be upon equal terms with them, and then 
they would see what they would see. 

This letter was a great relief to his mind, because he knew the 
anxiety his father and mother would feel about him, He painted 
in glowing terms the excellent situation he had obtained, and said 
that Mr. and Mrs. Skillton were a father and mother to him, they 
were so kind. He further added that he had the sole charge and 
control of a horse, every bit as good as Isleworth, and one in which 
he took as much pride as he had done at Barbourne Grange in 
Isleworth. * 

This letter being despatched, Dick Diminy obtained leaye to 
take a stroll through the town. He had of course heard a great 
deal about Newmarket, and now that he had opportunity of 
Seeing it, it must be confessed that he felt considerable disap- 
pointment. It was not half so grand as he had anticipated; he 
did not think it was much better than Aylesbury, 

As Mr. Skillton had said he should be, Dick Diminy was duly 
installed in the management of Firefly, the St. Leger horse in 
Mr. Skillton’s stables. The string of horses were never taken up 
to the heath without Mr. Skillton accompanying them on his little 
cob; and he always rode by the side of Dick, who was of course 
mounted upon Firefly, Dick advanced daily in Mr. Skillton’s good 
graces, and the daily improvement of Firefly certainly justified. 
such predilection. 

Mr, Skillton would in all cases consult Dick in matters con- 
nected with the stable, and in the evening he would congratulate 
himself to his wife, upon being so fortunate as to have secured the 
services of Dick Diminy. Dick was no less a favourite with 
Mrs. Skillton than with her husband, so that altogether he had a 
nice comfortable place of it, and he was as happy as the day was 
long. : Tet 
‘What dost think of him neow 2” inquired Mr. Skillton one 
morning, on the heath, of Dick, referring to Hivetiy, * 
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“JT love him,” said Dick. ‘I never thought I should like 
another horse like Isleworth—but I do, and this is him,” and he 
patted Firefly on the neck, and the noble animal, as though he felt 
the caress, turned his head as though he would look into his rider’s 
face. . 
‘Dost think three-year-old can beat him ina canter ?”’ inquired 
Mr. Skillton—the fact of the sham Isleworth winning so easily a 
Newmarket, evidently constantly running in his mind. , 
‘He must be a wonder if he can,” replied Dick. 
“There bean’t such a wonder i’ th’ warld,” said Mr. Skillton ; 
«there beant a three-year-old wonder o’ the sort i’ th’ warld.” 
- Dick mused. He could see that some suspicion was brooding 
in Mr. Skillton’s mind, but he could not tell what it was. 
_. The conversation on that occasion was cut short by Mr. Skilton 
telling Dick to give Firefly “a pipe opener,” and Dick gave him a 
rattling gallop accordingly. 3 
. When he was not employed in the stable Dick used to amuse 
himself by walking about the town of Newmarket, which he thought 
improved upon acquaintance. Whether, however, it improved or 
not on acquaintance, Dick got very well acquainted with every 
locality in it, and he was soon known to all the neighbourhood as 
Mr. Skillton’s new jockey, and he was treated with becoming 
respect. One afternoon, about three weeks after his first appear- 
‘ance in Newmarket, he had taken a lengthened walk into the 
country, and he had scarcely returned into the town on his road 
home again, when he encountered face to face, an individual whom he 
recognised with an exclamation of surprise, and who returned the 
recognition with an exclamation equally emphatic. 
“Why, Billy!” cried Dick, opening his eyes wide with as- 
_tonishment. , 
“Why, Dick!’ at the same instant exclaimed the person 
addressed; and they both shook hands heartily. 
“What the devil brings you here ?” inquired Billy Smout, for 
he it was. | 
: «That's the very question I was going to ask you,”’ replied 
Dick. 
>, “Well—I’ve left Barbourne,” said Billy Smout, in a kind of 
whisper, as though he was fearful that if he spoke too loud, the 
whole town of Newmarket would know the fact he was communi- 
cating. 
«Why, what was that about ?” inquired Dick. 

Weil, you see, Dick,” said Billy Smout, in a tone of mingled 

- dignity and mystery— Isleworth lost the Darby.” | 
‘‘ What of that 2” inquired Dick; “you didn’t make him lose, I 

suppose?” 

- “Not exactly, Dick—I should think not; it warn’t my game, 
lad,” replied Billy Smout. : 
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“T don’t understand you, Billy,” said Dick, tak cing his friend’ S 
arm, and walking slowly along. ‘Tell me all about it.” 

“First of all, ” said Billy, “where the blazes did you s spriny 
pre and where have you been to, and what did you cut away 

or 92? 

“Tl tell you, Bill,” replied Dick; “ I didn’t ent away !” 

“No!” said Billy Smout, in a tone of astonishment. ‘* What do 
you call it, then ?” 

“T was ’ticed !” replied Dick. 

“Don’t mean that ’ere >” said Billy, contemptuously. 

“ Fact!” answered Dick, laconically. 

‘Who done it ?” inquired Billy. 

‘Sir Brigwell Fleece,” said Dick. : 

«What 2” cried Billy Smout, in an excited tone, and standing 
still. 

‘He did, and no mistake!” said Dick, decidedly. 

‘Well, I said it was tarnation strange, when I heerd on it !’’ 
continued Billy, “and I told all the lads that I believed that 
Singleton Preece was at the bottom on it.’’ Billy, we believe, 
asserted his declaration by an emphatic adjective before the name 
of the trainer; but, as we are not quite distinct upon the point, 
we have thought it better to omit it. | 

“But what was it for ?” inquired Billy. 

‘Ab! that I can’t make out!” replied Dick. “ But it strikes 


‘me that there’s some queer game going on in the stables, there 


that we can’t make out!” And then Dick told Billy how. his 
suspicion had been first aroused, and of his having gone over to 
consult his father upon the subject. This recital brought to the 
recollection of Billy Smout the fact of his having been sent to 
watch Dick by Singleton Preece on the occasion alluded to, and 
putting all these things together, the two came to the definite 
conclusion, that there really was something queer in the stables 
which they could not make out. 

‘ But, Billy, what’s made you leave 2” inquired Dick. 

“Well, you see, as I told you, Isleworth lost the Darby!” 

‘* Well ?” said Dick. 

“You know how he won the Tivo Thousand, don’t you ?.” 
inquired Bill. 

“ve heard of it,” answered Dick, in a tone that showed that 
the recollection was not altogether pleasing to him. 

« And you knows well enough that he hadn’t done much work 


afore that. Didn’t we all on us say that he was completely put 


out 0’ training ?” inquired Billy. 

Dick acknowledged that they did. 

** Well,*then, what I said to myself, was this here ; says L if so 
be as Isleworth can win the Two Thousand like that ere without 
no training, why the Darby’s over.” Le 
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Dick nodded approvingly, but was considerably mystified by 
friend’s allusion and mode of address. 
“Well, then,” says I-to myself, ‘this is a good thing—my 
ame’s clear—I must back him for the Darby. Don’t you see °” 
‘Well!’ said Dick. 
‘Well!’ continued Billy Smout; “don’t you see he loses !’” 
“Well!” again said Dick. : 
Billy Smout was ill at his ease; he evidently felt embarrassed 
in giving the explanation that was asked of him. 
‘‘ And I loses too, in course,” he added. 
‘‘T suppose so, if you backed him,” said Dick. 
‘Fact is,” said Billy Smout, desperately, ‘I hadn’t no blunt 
of my own to back him with, and what does I do, knowing it to be 
such an etarnal certainty, but I uses Singleton Preece’s name. 
There, now, what do you think of that ®” he added, with a gasp. 

_ ‘ The devil you did!” said Dick, in astonishment. 
_ “TJ did, and no mistake,” continued Billy ; ‘and it didn’t come 
off, you see, so I was obligated to bolt.” rues 
- “ How much did you go for ?” inquired Dick. : 
“Why, this is the way I done it,” replied Billy: “I got a 
friend o’ mine what’s a scholar—which I ain’t, you know—to 
write me some letters to some of the bookmaking coves in London, » 
and the letters made believe as they come from Singleton Preece, 
to lay him the odds against Isleworth for the Darby to £00 
‘a-piece—there, now—and they was to address their letters back 
to William Smout, and to book the bets to him—don’t you see the 
‘game ?—and they all tumbled toit. Look! here’s their letters— 
all addressed to me—seven on’em. So, you see, if Isleworth had 
but won, I should have had seven hundred pound ; but, as he didn’t, 
ou see my name had to be Walker. Nice game, warn’t it?” 
inquired Billy, with a ludicrous expression in his countenance— 
“an expression of apprehension and cunning mixed. * 
Dick laughed at the trick, and this re-assured Billy Smout, 
who, with a chuckle, said, ‘I say, Dick, only fancy Singleton 
Preece when they applied to him for the blunt!” and he laughed 
heartily at the picture that was suggested to his imagination. 
* «Tell you what it is,” said Dick Diminy, “ you had better 
destroy those letters, because, if they should happen to be found 
‘upon you, you'll get yourself into limbo.” 
You don’t mean that?” said Bill, aghast. “Here goes, 
hen!” and he with the utmost expedition scattered the letters m 
the smallest possible pieces to the wind. ‘That’s all safe, then,” 
-he said, as soon as he had accomplished the destruction of the 
letters. : 

- “Well, but, Billy, what have you come here for ?” inquired Dick. 
Billy Smout put on an air of importance, and impressively 
said, ‘‘ What do you think ?” yt oe 
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Dick Diminy, of course, was at a loss what to think, and so he 
said, adding, “that he hoped it had nothing to do with backing 
«cracks with other people’s names.” 

“Devil a bit!” answered Billy Smout, quickly. 

‘‘ What is it, then P” said Dick. — 

*“‘T’m a correspondent,”’ answered Billy Smout, with dignity. 

‘A what ?” cried Dick; and he laughed heartily as he did so. 

‘“‘ A correspondent,” repeated Billy Smout, in a tone of offended 
dignity, this time. 

‘A correspondent of what?” asked Dick, still laughing. 

‘Some coves in London,” answered Billy Smout. 

** What! you've turned tout, have you ?” said Dick. 

‘And a devilish good turn, too, I can tell you,” replied Billy 
Smout; ‘‘and a very pleasant life it is. Look at these togs, 
now !” he said, again stopping and holding out his arms; ‘aint 
they a cut or two better nor the corduroys and nine bob a-week?” 

Dick said they undoubtedly were an improvement upon the 
uniform which Billy Smout had to disport himself in at Barbourne 
Grange, and he inquired if they were the result of his profits in 
his new walk of life. | . 

“IT gets from twenty-five to thirty bob a-week; and that aint 
bad, is it?”’ said Billy Smout. 

‘‘ And what do you do for that ?” inquired Dick Diminy. 

‘* Why, I’ve come down here, you see, aint I 2” said Billy Smout. 

Dick said he couldn't very well entertain much doubt upon that 

oint. 
. ‘Well, then, I gets up of a morning, and of a Mondays I 
watches one stable, of a Tuesdays another, and so on for each 
day in the week. That stable as I watches I follows the horses 
‘up to the Heath, see what they does, comes back again, and writes 
to the coves in town.” 

“Well, then, your time is pretty well occupied,” said Dick 
Diminy. 

‘“*T believe you, my boy; and a devilish deal pleaganter it is 
than at Singleton Preece’s, I can tell you,” said Billy Smout. 

‘‘ How long have you been here ?” inquired Dick Diminy. 

‘Only a day or two,” said Billy Smout; ‘and now, Dick, 
what the devil are you doing here? Where did you spring from? 
You didn’t tell me that.” 

““Why,’’ said Dick, ‘I’m first jockey toa trainer here.” 

‘You don’t mean for to go for to say that ’ere?” exclaimed 
Billy Smout, in gratified astonishment. 

Dick informed him that he did mean to say it, for such un- 
doubtedly was the fact. ; 

‘Well, this is a pretty go! I say, Dick,’ said Billy Smout, 
with a twinkle in his eye, “anything good down here what I can 
send to the coves in London ?”’ | | 
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Dick laughed, and said “ he really did not know of anything.” 

Well, but if you’re first jockey to a trainer, you must’ know 
‘summut,” argued Billy. : 

Dick shook his head, and said ‘he must be cautious.” 

‘‘ What do you say to a drain ? ” inquired Billy Smout, stopping. 
opposite to a public-house. 
| ‘No, Billy, I never do anything in that way,” said Dick 
‘Diminy. “Indeed, I must get back again, for I have been out a 
good while.” - : | : 

‘‘When shall I see you again ?” inquired Billy Smout. 

‘‘Oh! we shall often meet now,” said Dick; and he shook his 
friend by the hand, and took his way home. 

Billy Smout looked after him until he was lost in the distance, 
~ and then turned slowly into the public-house, near which he was 
_ standing, and treated himself to “a drain.” 

_ When Dick Diminy reached Mr. Skillton’s house, he found his 
- new employer walking up and down the stable-yard, evidently in. 
~ astate of considerable excitement, and with a newspaper in his hand. 

~~ Ags soon as he saw Dick, he came towards him, and exclaimed— 

‘«Tt’s coomin’ oot; Dick—theze a working it.” 

. Dick was at a loss to comprehend this: allusion, and, therefore, 
he asked Mr. Skiilton what he meant. 

‘‘ Here’s paper, lad—luke at Tattersall’s!” cried Mr. Skillton. 
“Theere, tha have gotten Isleworth up. two to one, mount tha a 
put theer brass on, lad! ”’ : 

Dick referred to the quotations as he was desired, and he there 
observed, that, notwithstanding his ignominious defeat for the 
Derby, Isleworth was first favourite for the St. Leger. 

__ # What’s think o’ that lad ?’”’ inquired Mr. Skillton. 

‘‘ Why, that.he lost the Derby on purpose !’’ said Dick, dolefully. 

“Dost think he can win t’ Leger ?” inquired Mr. Skillton, in 
a tone of merriment. 

Dick paused for a moment, and then said he was really at a 
loss to give an opinion. ‘There must,” he said, ‘‘be strange 
- doings at Barbourne Grange.” 

“They be queer doins, lad!” said Mr. Skillton; ‘and ther’ll 

be more strange doins, I reckon, afore you and me goos to York- 

- shire.” } : 

“J shall go with you to Doncaster, then!’ exclaimed Dick. 
inva tone of joy. ! 7 
“Goo wi’ me? I reckon you will! and. mark my words, Dick. 
Remember t’ Leger mornin’, I’m Yorkshire; but. dang if t’ 
Leger shan’t coome t’ Newmarket this year—we’ll fleece the 

Fleeces!” and at this joke he laughed out loud and long. 

Dick told Mr. Skillton that he was overjoyed at the prospect. of 

‘going to Doncaster, a place he had never been to in his life, but of 
which he had heard so much, 

Oo 
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“We'll goo together, lad,” said Mr. Skillton; ‘and what 
doost think ?” : 

Dick said he did not know. 

‘“‘ Guess!’’ cried Mr. Skillton, in high glee. 

Dick grinned again with delight; but he was quite at a loss to 
understand what his employer was driving at. At length he said, 
as Mr. Skillton did not seem inclined to come to the point, ‘* What 
is it, sir?” 

Mr. Skillton stood before Dick, and in an impressive voice said, 
‘* Dick, thee shall ride him !”’ : 

‘You don’t mean that, sir?’ cried Dick, in ecstasy, and 
almost involuntarily clapping his hands. 

“Don’t I, though P—seldom says things I don’t mean,’ said 
Mr. Skillton, decisively; ‘‘ and what’s moore, Dick, t’ ould ‘oman 
goes to Doncaster too, to see thee mount.” By 

Dick was so overjoyed at the intelligence, that after his first 
- surprise was over, he felt a strong inclination to cry. He, how- 
ever, kept down his feelings, and thanked Mr. Skillton over and 
over again. 

‘‘We’ve watched thee, lad,” said that gentleman; ‘and I 
knows ’un when I sees ’un.”’ Lae : 

As soon as Dick parted from Mr. Skillton, he ran across to the 
stable, and stared in admiration at Firefly. He thought he had 
never seen such a magnificent animal. And he was going to ride 
him for the St. Leger! The thought was too much for him, and 
he ran off to his room, seized his pen, and wrote a long letter to 
his father and mother, in which he described, in glowing colours, 
his rise in the world. He told them that his fortune was now 
made, and that in another week or two he hoped to be able to 
visit them in triumph, | 


GHAPTER XXXII. 


ST. LEGER BOLT SEEKS STILL FURTHER TO ELEVATE HIMSELF. 
‘i | 
Tux bright summer is beginning to wane, and the golden sunlight 
of early autumn, that tinges the foliage of the great trees in the 
park at Barbourne Grange, has mellowed the hue of that fair 
sylvanscene. The corn is ripening everywhere, and the earth is 
yielding her increase in profusion indeed, in the broad lands that 
have for their centre Barbourne Grange. sins © 
What a gorgeous picture does an English domain present in 
the autumn time! The vineyards of the sunny south, on the shores 
of the tideless Mediterranean, have their beauty peculiar to them- 
selves, but the senses cannot revel amongst them long. The eye 
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quickly accustoms itself to the clusters of grapes that hang in 
luscious profusion around, and the charm of novelty is soon gone. 
At home, however, in the autumn time, amidst our corn fields, and 
orchards, and wild woods, and teeming valleys, there is a change 
of beauty as frequent as the gaze may rove. If we have no vine- 
yards, with their rich crops of clustering fruit, we have the hop 
‘gardens of productive Kent, appealing bountifully to every sense. 
If we have no orange groves, making the air heavy with their 
fragrance, we have our orchards of bright golden fruit which, in 
the autumn time, enchants the eye and gratifies the palate. Nature 
is indeed bountiful to us at home, for every valley in our island is 
a cornucopia of rich produce, which ever flows, and is poured out 
most lavishly, and as though, indeed, here was Nature’s throne. 

Since the Derby day, Barbourne Grange has been deserted, for | 
Sir Brigwell Fleece has passed the summer in London. He has, 
however, now returned, and with him many of the party whom we 
have so frequently met at his table. 

The Baronet is changed much since we last saw him. He hag 
a haggard and worn appearance, which his friends are at a loss to 
account for. They have, however, ceased to inquire about it, as it 
has now become established with him. He has never, of course, 
hinted to Captain Partridge and his other friends who were asso- 
ciated with him in the. Isleworth plot, that the consummation of 
that plot has placed him in the power of one who would not, he 
knew, scruple to turn his knowledge to a terrible account, should 
circumstances press him to do so. Itis true that such circumstances 
had not then arisen, but Sir Brigwell Fleece was not the less torn by 
conscience on that account, seeing that, although the foul part of 
the plot in which Isleworth had figured had been accomplished, 
there was yet another and a final act of the drama to be performed, 
-but of far less importance in moral turpitude than those which we 
have already observed. 

We have seen that one part of the Isleworth plot was that he 
should lose the Derby—another part of it, and that which was to 
come, was that he should win the St. Leger. Although this wag. 
part of the plot, yet, as we have said, taken apart from that which- 
had preceded it, there was nothing objectionable in it, and there-- 
fore Sir Brigwell Fleece felt little compunction of conscience on. 


that account. Indeed, he felt something like relief when he looked’ 
forward to the coming event. i janes 

_ §t. Leger Bolt, however, hung like a cloud upon‘his mind. 
‘Since the Epsom day, that worthy gentleman had risen to what 
he considered his proper sphere. He had wealth at his command, 
the possession of which caused no surprise to those who had known 
him in town, as they looked upon it as only another instance, of 
very common occurrence on the Turf, of the sudden acquisition of 
wealth by a lucky turn of fortune’s wheel, He was a gentleman 
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now, for he had money, and, we must acknowledge, manners too, 
He had retired from the profession of tipster, which it will be re. 
membered he so successfully inaugurated, and had transferred the 
business to Bob Chinery and Peter Snipe, jointly, who, under the 
occasional advice of St. Leger Bolt—for although separated from 
them he did yet direct them—earried on the speculation with very 
lucrative results: indeed. : 
__ As we have intimated in the course of this history, Lady Agnes 
Leeson was the ward of Sir Brigwell Fleece. She was entitled to 
considerable property upon coming of age, or upon the occasion of 
marriage. It will doubtless have been observed that Lord: Hervey 
Finney aspired to the hand of Sir Brigwell Fleece’s fair ward, and 
that his suit was not altogether as successful ag the young lord 
himself could have wished, seeing that Lady Agnes treated his 
advances with merriment, such as would have repulsed a man of 
ordinary sensibility. The circle at Barbourne Grange, however, 
while they would seem to have had but little self -respect, measured 
others, whom they could not appreciate or understand, by their 
own standard. Between Sir Brigwell Fleece, the Duke of South 
down, and Lord Hervey Finney, it had been arranged that the 
young lord should have Lady Agnes Leeson; and so low was their 
estimate of human character, and so mean was. the opinion: they 
must have entertained of themselves, that they had planned—had 
seriously planned—that, taking advantage of Lady Agnes Leeson’s 
newly-conceived passion for the Turf, Lord Hervey Finney should 
wager with her heavily against Isleworth for. the Derby, so as to 
involve her in a net, from which she could not; as they thought, 
with her spirit, well escape. We need scarcely say, that'their in- 
tellect was not of a high order—it was on a par with their moral 
attributes. oe | 
When they planned that Lord Hervey Finney should lay heavy 
wagers with Lady Agnes Leeson against Isleworth, they knew 
that these wagers' must be won by Lord Hervey Finney; and Sir 
Brigwell Fleece knew that Lady Agnes Leeson had not:the means 
of paying them when she lost, or rather he: had taken care that 
She should not have the means: of discharging them. She was 
unacquainted with the nature of the control which he had over 
her property, and therefore she was indeed. astonished, when she 
applied to him for money to discharge her liabilities to Lord 
Hervey Finney, at being informed that she had no available pro- 
perty for that purpose. Upon this information she. instantly 
appealed to Sir Brigwell Fleece; but he, of course, assured her 
that it was out of his power to assist her. “She must,’ he said, 
‘‘ throw herself on the indulgence of Lord Hervey Finney;’”’ and 
then he artfully added, “ for, after all, it-is only a debt of honour.” 
He knew that this would have a. powerful effect upon Lady Agnes 
Leeson—and so it had. She was grieved: indeed; and when she 
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on the next occasion met Lord Hervey Finney, her embarrassment 
was excessive. That worthy young nobleman, however, studiously 
avoided any reference to the matter. Lady Agnes herself attempted 
it. She found herself unequal to the situation, and again sought 
the aid and counsel of Sir Brigwell Fleece. She appealed to him 
to inform Lord Hervey Finney of the position in which she stood ; 
but, of course, that appeal was vain, seeing the compact into 
which he had entered. He counselled her that it was her duty to 
inform Lord Hervey herself, because, he argued with considerable 
address, that that young nobleman would, of course, be under the 
impression that he, Sir Brigwell Fleece, her guardian, could know 
nothing of the matter. Thus urged, Lady Agnes, the next time 
she met Lord Hervey, which was in the pleasure-grounds at Bar- 
bourne, took occasion herself to enter into the explanation. The 
time was now come, as he thought, for Lord Hervey Finney to 
declare himself. He did so, and m this wise— 

Taking Lady Agnes by the hand, and pressing it fervently, he 
sighed, “Oh, Lady Agnes!” 

The first impression created in Lady Agnes Leeson’s mind by 
this proceeding of Lord Hervey Finney was, that he was extremely 
embarrassed at her inability to discharge her liabilities, and acting 
under this impression, she said ‘‘she hoped—indeed she did—that 
lier default would not occasion him any inconvenience.” | 

‘* Perish the thought!” exclaimed Lord Hervey Finney, heroic- 
ally ; and then again clasping the hand of Lady Agnes, he again 
sighed, “Oh, Lady Agnes!” and then he kissed her hand with 
rapture. : 

The true state of the case now disclosed itself to Lady Agnes 
Leeson’s mind, and her first impulse was to laugh, but she imme- 
diately checked herself as reflection came to. her aid. 

“Oh! Lady Agnes Leeson, I do, indeed, love you!’’ cried Lord 

Hervey Finney, in imploring accents. 

Lady Agnes stood still and looked firmly into the countenance 
of her companion. ‘“Issuch a suit at such a moment honourable, 
is it generous P”’ she exclaimed. 

‘Don’t talk that way, Lady Agnes—pray don’t! I don’t care 
about the money: I do love you.” : x 

“Then I cannot grant your suit,” replied Lady Agnes, firmly. 

‘“¢ Will you speak to Sir Brigwell about it ?” said Lord Hervey 
Finney, in an imploring tone. — ! : 

“Speak to Sir Brigwell! no—stay, yes, I will,” she replied, 
as a sudden thought struck her. | 

“Qh! thank you, Lady Agnes—now J am happy!” joyfully 
exclaimed the young lord. ) 
: Lady Agnes was thoughtful as they walked back towards the 
house, but Lord Hervey Finney was very full of spirits. 

’” When they reached the house they found that St, Leger Bolt, 
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self-invited of course, had just arrived. Lady Agnes greeted him 
courteously, for, as we have said, she liked him much, and then 
passed on to her room. : 

Lord Hervey Finney shook St. Leger Bolt by the hand. He 
thought he might make use of him, for he had observed the favour- 
able impression that St. Leger Bolt had made upon Lady Agnes 
Leeson. He therefore took St. Leger out for a stroll round the 
gardens, in order to sound him upon the subject. | 

‘*You know,” he said, when they had reached the gardens, 
‘‘ that I havea penchant for Lady Agnes; but she, like all her sex, 
is very perverse. Would you believe it, that I have been for months 
addressing her, and yet she is such a wayward thing, that I have 
as yet made no impression upon her, and I’m sure she hasn’t her 
eye upon anybody else.” 

‘You think you are the only one in the field then, do you?” 
inquired St. Leger Bolt, carelessly. 

“Oh! I am positive about that, and what is more, I know 
there is nobody else that she thinks anything about. Oh, no! I 
have the field to myself.” 

‘‘ Has she much fortune ?” said St. Leger Bolt. | 

“Well, ah ! oh dear, no !—not much fortune,” replied the young 
lord, in a little confusion. , 

“Oh! I understood that she had considerable expectations,” 


~ gaid St. Leger Bolt. , 


‘Well, I dare say she has, but I have never inquired into that. 
That, certainly, would not be my motive,” replied Lord Hervey 
Finney, with an endeavour to look magnanimous. | 

‘LT have been told that she is likely, ultimately, to come into a 
large fortune in her own right,” said St. Leger. Bolt, looking 
sideways at Lord Hervey Finney. | 

“Well, a good fortune, I suppose, isn’t an objection, ig it 2” 
inquired Lord Hervey Finney, poking St. Leger Bolt in the side, 
facetiously. 

‘No, I should think it was not!” replied St. Leger Bolt, 
laughing. “And so she doesn’t much affect your suit, eh ?” 

“She doesn’t appear to do so,” said Lord Hervey Finney ; 
“but I believe all the time that she is only trying to lead me on!” 

‘ Indeed!” said St. Leger Bolt. | 

“Yes; and that is what I desired to take your advice upon. 
Now, I met her here in the grounds to-day, by appointment—she 
knew very well what the appointment was made for—and the 
moment I declare myself, she suddenly becomes cold, and says 
she will consult Sir Brigwell Fleece about it. Now, between you 
and me, I don’t believe she’s going to consult Sir Brigwell Fleece 
at alli” : 

“Why do you think so P” inquired St. Leger Bolt. lige 

“Well, I don’t mind telling you: when she said she would 
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_gonsult Sir Brigwell Fleece, I immediately jumped at the idea, 
and said, do by all means; and just because I recommended her 
to do so, she hesitated. The fact is, you know,” continued the 
young lord, dropping his voice to a whisper, ‘“‘the fact is, that 
it is an understood thing between me and Sir Brigwell Fleece, 
who is her guardian, you know, and he is to advance my suit, and 
io bring about the match.” : 

“T see—you are, indeed, in a strong position, then,” said St, 
Leger Bolt. ? ‘ 

“TI never enter into a matter of this importance without 
getting possession of pretty good safeguards,” said Lord Hervey 
Finney, in a tone of self-complacency. 

«A good tactician, I see!’’ said St. Leger Bolt, with a scarcely 
perceptible sneer. 

‘Well, then, I want to ask your advice as to what course L 
shall pursue now. I don’t believe she'll go to Sir Brigwell 
Fleece. If she does, I am, of course, safe in that quarter; but 
then, I know that the moment Sir Brigwell Fleece gives me his 
support to her, that moment, like all the women, she’ll turn in 
opposition. But, as I’ve said, I don’t believe she'll go to Sir 
Brigwell Fleece: because, to tell you the truth, I think she 
would be afraid that Sir Brigwell Fleece would countenance her 
opposition—or, rather, that he would refuse his consent—I do, 
indeed; and so she is only throwing dust in my eyes.” 

“What makes you think that she is not disinclined to you?” 
inquired St. Leger Bolt. 

“Well, you see, I’ve got a pretty tight hold upon her,” the 
young lord replied. , 

“Tndeed ! in what way 2?” said St. Leger Bolt. 

“Why, you see, Lady Agnes has a strong passion for the 
Turf, and she, from the first, has taken a tremendous fancy for 
Isleworth. Nothing would go down with her, but he must win 
the Derby. I thought so too; and I also thought, here is a capital 
chance for me to try her affection, and what do you think I 
did 2” 

‘Don’t know, I’m sure,” said St. Leger Bolt, smiling. 

«J laid her a good heavy stake against Isleworth—a fortune, 
indeed,” said Lord Hervey Finney. 

“T don’t exactly see how that was to serve you,” said St. 
Leger Bolt. | 

‘You don’t P—I’m surprised!’ cried Lord Hervey Finney. 

“Suppose Isleworth had won ?” said St. Leger Bolt, leading 
his companion on. 
| ‘Well, then, in that case she would have seen that I had made 

a great sacrifice for her—don’t you see?” cried Lord Hervey 
Finney, in a kind of triumphant tone. ‘But, however, I hada 
kind of presentiment that Isleworth would not win.” 
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‘Indeed! Now, I thought it was the greatest certainty in the 
world!” said’St. Leger Bolt. | , i 

“Well, so it did appear, but I had my fancy,” «said Lord 
Hervey. ‘Well, then, having lost, don’t you sce that Sir 
Brigwell Fleece isn’t going to let/her have the money to pay me, 
so that I have her in a bit of a fix.” . 

‘Oh! I see clearly, now,” said St. Leger Bolt : “to be sure, 
of course, she must be yours now; and you'can’t do better than 
follow up your tactics.” 

‘My dear fellow, do you think so? Well, I’m glad you think 
so! I only wanted your confirmation,” eried Lord Hervey Finney, 
joyously. : 

“And Vl tell you what I'll do,” said St, Leger Bolt : “ that is, 
if you have no objection.” 

‘*My dear fellow, I shall be delighted to follow: your: advice. 
You are a jolly good fellow, and know the ways of the world. 
What is it?” 

, ‘Why, I'll sound her upon the subject while we are out walk- 
ing, if you like,” said-St. Leger Bolt. | 

‘“The very thing I was going to:ask you to do!” said Lord 
Hervey Finney; “the very thing. You: ean regularly see into a 
fellow’s' thoughts !” 

“T dare say I can advance your suit,” said -St. Leger Bolt ; 
“at all events, I shall be able to discover what her real sentiments 
are,”’ 

“ But, I say—not a word about the Derby,” said Lord Hervey 
Finney, solemnly. i : 

‘Trust to my discretion,” replied St. Leger Bolt, 

By this time they had again reached the house, 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
ST, LEGER BOLT AND LADY AGNES LEESON, 


- Lavy Aenrs Lenson, as we have said before, liked St. Leger 
Bolt. His manners were those which first attracted and then 
pleased her, and he had grown in her favour the more they met. It 
will perhaps be unnecessary for us to say that Lady Agnes knew 
nothing of St. Leger Bolt’s antecedents or his. connections ; she 
only knew him as a guest at Barbourne Grange, and had therefore 
not the least suspicion of his real character, in connection with his 
introduction to Sir Brigwell Fleece’s circle of friends. 

St. Leger Bolt had played:his part well. It was.a part, indeed, 
in which he had shown to much advantage. He had very adroitly 
managed to blind his acquaintances in London as to the connec+ 
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“That's not the only consideration, Baron,” said St. Leger 
Bolt, seriously. 

“Oh ! aint it though; I think it is,” replied Peter Snipe. 

_ * Well, Baron, I’m going down to the Grange this Morning ; 
and perhaps I may have to send for you, as I have told you,” 

said St. Leger Bolt. “If I do, I shall write to you, and you 
must do exactly as I tell you in my letter.” i 

‘‘ All right!”’ said Peter ; ‘‘ I’ve been there once afore and done 
pretty well—I aint agoing to be a sappy now.” 

“T am sure of it, Baron,” replied St. Leger Bolt, “and go 
good-by.”’ : 

And the two shook hands and parted, and little did either of 
them think that they parted never to meet again. 

_ §&t. Leger Bolt watched his Opportunity, and followed Lady 
Agnes Leeson into the garden, shortly after he had parted from 
Lord Hervey Finney. Lady Agnes walked out into the garden 

alone, but she had not proceeded far before St. Leger Bolt joined 
her. : ‘ 

‘* You seem serious to-day, Lady Agnes,” he said, as he came 
up to her. | 

She smiled—but not one of her own smiles—and gaid she did 
not know that she had anything to be more than usually serious 
about. 

‘Nothing more serious, I hope, than the second contest of 
Isleworth for the St. Leger next week,” said St. Leger Bolt. 

“Indeed, I was not thinking of that,’ replied Lady Agnes | 
Leeson. 

_ “I think your confidence will not be misplaced this time,” said 
St. Leger Bolt, referring to Isleworth. 

“Ah, Mr. Bolt, Iam afraid these are matters scarcely becoming 
ladies to interfere in,” replied Lady Agnes. 

‘Pardon me: I think in such a cage as this, where your 
ladyship took such an interest in the progress of Sir Brigwell 
Fleece’s noble animal, your heart would scarcely allow you to 
refrain from some feeling of hope or disappointment,” said St. 
Leger Bolt. 

“TI must confess that you argue rightly, Mr. Bolt,” replied 
Lady Agnes. ‘By the bye,” she said, “do you know what 
_ became of that young Diminy, who had the care of Isleworth 2” 

‘Whom do you mean?” inquired St. Leger Bolt, 

_ “ Probably you did not hear of him,” said Lady Agnes; ‘‘ he 
was a very promising boy, as I thought, for a person in his station, 
and he had the care of Isleworth until the week before the race at 
Newmarket, when he suddenly disappeared, and I have never been 
able to hear anything of him since. 

‘‘ Indeed! Why did he disappear ?” inquired St. Leger Bolt. 

‘Very mysteriously ; and what makes the matter more mys- 
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terious,” said Lady Agnes, ‘is, that before he went, he wrote me 
a letter, which certainly bears the stamp of honesty upon it.” 

© You interest me much,” said St. Leger Bolt. ‘“ Pray what 
was the letter about?” toe el 

“T have it still in my writing desk,” replied Lady Agnes. ‘“‘It 
stated that he believed there was some trick being played with 
my favourite horse by Singleton Preece—and, and—others,’’ she 
gaid hesitatingly; “and that, after consulting his mother and 
father upon the subject, they had advised him to write to me 
about it.” : 

“Strange,” said St. Leger Bolt. “ Did he say what the trick 
was 2” 

‘No; he said he could not understand what it was, but he 
wished to explain it to me by word of mouth; and he believed it 
had something to do with the Derby,” said Lady Agnes. 

_“ And you never saw him ?” said St. Leger Bolt. 

“Oh, yes! I saw him, and I appointed with Sir Brigwell 
Fleece to see him too, but before he could dogo the boy was gone.” 

“Did Sir Brigwell Fleece desire to see him ?” inquired St. 
Leger Bolt. 2 

“Oh, yes; he made the appointment himself; but, as I told you, 
-pefore the day came the boy was gone.” 
| ‘Now you call the circumstance to my recollection,” said St. 
Leger Bolt, musingly, “I remember meeting with such a boy in 
London, and he told me a precisely similar tale. I did not believe 
him at the time, but really, looking at the result of the Derby, it 
would seem as though there were something in 1b.” 

‘You don’t—oh, you don’t, surely, think there was foul play in 
connection with that race?” cried Lady Agnes, her face flushed 
and her bosom heaving. : 

«JT cannot suppose such a thing,” replied St. Leger Bolt; “1 
merely said there was a coincidence between it and the boy’s 
statement.” : 

‘ And what became of him?” inquired Lady Agnes. 

“TJ fancy he went to Newmarket,” replied St. Leger Bolt. 
“Do you think, Mr. Bolt, that you could, as a great favour to 

me, find out where he is?” inquired Lady Agnes, earnestly. 

“TT think I could,” replied St. Leger Bolt; “but may I be 
allowed to ask why your ladyship desires to find out where he is ?” 

‘‘T scarcely know,” replied Lady Agnes, with a flushed cheek ; 

«T always took an @iterest in the boy.” 
St. Leger Bolt knew well enough what the motive of Lady 
Agnes Leeson was, but he was too skilful a diplomatist to indicate 
the possession of such knowledge, even by a word, until the proper 
moment. He could not fail to see that she was absorbed in agi- 
tation. It was indeed a favourable moment for his plans, and he 
availed himself quickly of it. 
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_“ By the bye,” he said, “ Lady Agnes, I had almost forgotten T 
have a mission to perform on behalf of a friend who is with us at 
the Grange.” - ; 

“Indeed !”’ said Lady Agnes, abstractedly, 

“And it relates to yourself,” he added. 

‘To me?” she exclaimed. “ How, and in what way?” 

‘Well, then, I am the accredited agent of a suitor,” he said, 
laughing. | 

‘From whom ?” required Lady“Agnes, not able to repress a 
smile. 

“From one,” said St. Leger Bolt, “whose passion is evident] 
ardent, and who feels himself worthy of the honour to which he 
_ aspires.” | 

‘Pray, then, explain to me who this unknown gallant is, and 
why he is .so doubtful of his own powers as to require another 
and a better advocate,” said Lady Agnes, resuming her usual 
bearing. 

“You flatter me, Lady Agnes, at the expense of my friend,” 
replied St. Leger Bolt, bowing. : 

‘Then, first of all, who ig the gentleman — this mysterious 
knight ?” inquired Lady Agnes, laughing. 

“I think you will not be surprised when I tell you it is Lord 
Hervey Finney,” said St. Leger Bolt. 

Lady Agnes, however, was surprised, for she stood and 
looked in St. Leger Bolt’s countenance in amazement, 

“You seem astonished, Lady Agnes?” said St. Leger Bolt. 

‘IT am, indeed,”’ she replied. 


‘‘Am I myself deceived, then 2” exclaimed St. Leger Bolt, with | 


a well-feigned show of ingenuousnegs, ‘I thought that my 
mission was expected by your ladyship.”’ . 

‘“Hixpected !” she said, in embarrassment ; “why ?” 

“Simply because Lord Hervey himself led me to understand 
it was,” replied St, Leger Bolt. 

“Led you to understand that you were to come from him to 
me on the subject you have mentioned °” | 

“Exactly,” replied St. Leger Bolt. : 

‘Then, permit me to assure you, that the mission you speak 
of is as unexpected as it is distasteful. I cannot entertain Lord 
Hervey’s suit—he knows it—for with my own lips I told him 
80.” ) 

‘‘ Indeed, Lady Agnes!” exclaimed St. L@rer Bolt; “then E 
have been deceived, and I have now another mission to perform ; 
and forgive me, dear Lady Agnes, if my indignation may appear 


to get the better of my discretion. It is true, I came here as the 


friend and representative of Lord Hervey Finney ; but I came, as 


I supposed, to plead the cause of an honourable man, I find | 
then, by what you have just told me, that I was but the represen-_ 
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tative of a man whom I can now look upon as little better than 
aknave. Tell me this, Lady Agnes: did you promise him to 
consult Sir Brigwell Fleece as to the expediency of an immediate 
union?” ; 

| ‘‘No,” replied Lady Agnes; ‘‘I did promise him to consult 

Sir Brigwell Fleece, but with no such object; I had a far 
different object in view, which I cannot explain to you, Mr. Bolt.” 
 *Perchance it has already been explained to me,” said St. 
Leger Bolt. 

‘No, no, no—no!” cried Lady Agnes Leeson, ‘‘do not say 
that which may convert my indifference for Lord Hervey 
Finney into contempt;” and as she said this her cheeks were 
_erimsoned over. - 

“You understand me well, Lady Agnes,’ replied St. Leger 
Bolt. “Lord Hervey Finney has informed me of his trans- 
actions with you, but when he did so he told me that they 
were known to Sir Brigwell Fleece, and that he approved of 

them.” 

“Do you say so?” exclaimed Lady Agnes, clasping her 
hands. 

“Nay, Lady Agnes, and this is made a ground on prudential 
motives (for now 1 know what I know, I will be plain and open 
with you) for the union which is sought.” 

‘Tt is repugnant to me to entertain suspicions, but———’’ 
and Lady Agnes hesitated. | 

‘Say on, Lady Agnes; you are talking to a true friend,” said 
St. Leger Bolt. 

“YT will find out that boy, young Diminy!” she said, with 
energy. | 
| ‘1 know to what your suspicions point,” added St: Leger Bolt. 

“Will you leave that matter in my hands ?” 

“TJ will, willingly—you understand me ?” she eried. 

‘IT do, and I can share your feelings, Lady Agnes,” he said, 
with affected feeling. ‘More I will tell you, smee I have been 
so deceived. Lord Hervey Finney led me to understand that you 
yourself were desirous of this union, but that you required a 
third party to intercede. I could not understand his motive: I 
‘merely yielded in what I considered a matter of friendship.” 

‘¢T will at once go to Sir Brigwell Fleece and denounce Lord 
Hervey’s conduct,” cried Lady Agnes. 7 

‘Pardon me, Lady Agnes—do not be precipitate—do not go to 
Sir Brigwell Fleece at all; but if-you will leave this matter in my — 
hands—if my suspicions be correct—I will effectually shield you 
from any persecution by Lord Hervey Finney.” , 

‘Indeed, I do thank you, sir,” passionately exclaimed Lady 
Agnes. “I will throw myself upon your kindness. This is, 
indeed, a new situation to me,”’ : | 
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“Lady Agnes, I feel that I am bound by that most solemn of 
all obligations, that of a man’s honour,’ said St. Leger Bolt, ‘to 
relieve you from your present embarrassment. I will effectually 
do so. I think I am in a position to promise you that you shail 
suffer no persecution at the hands of Lord Hervey Finney. He 
shali depart from this house, to return no more !” 

Lady Agnes now looked frightened. Her cheeks, which, up to 
this moment, were crimson from indignation, now became pale 
and cold. 

“Do not be agitated, dear Lady Agnes,” said St. Leger Bolt, 
in a soft tone; “I will do as I have said. In the meantime, take 
no notice of Lord Hervey beyond the usual courtesies.” By this 
time they had reached the house, and Lady Agnes, shaking St, 
Leger Bolt fervently by the hand, hastened to her room. 

Scarcely had she separated from St. Leger Bolt, before Lord 
Hervey Finney, who had been watching them, came rushing 
towards St. Leger Bolt. 

“Well!” he cried, in an undertone, as they walked down the 
garden, ‘‘ what does she say 2” : 

‘It’s just as you suspected,” he replied; “she has acknow- 
ledged to me that you are the man of her choice; and I thought 
she would have hugged me for taking such an interest in the 
matier.”’ 

‘Well, I saw that she was devilish earnest,” said the young 
lord, rubbing his hands. 

_ “You must, however, place yourself entirely in my hands,” 
said St. Leger Bolt. 3 ig 

“All right, my boy!” cried Lord Hervey Finney, in great 
glee. 

‘Very well, then; you are not openly to follow up your suit, 
you know ; she is very romantic in her ideas, and she has set her 
mind upon a clandestine marriage.” — : 

“ Capital !”’ cried Lord Hervey ; “just what I should like.” 

‘You are to say nothing about it until after next week—until 
after the St. Leger, indeed. She says that Isleworth shall win his 
race, and she’ll be married in the same week.” ‘ 

* No—you don’t say so?” cried the young lord, joyously. 

He readily drank in everything that St. Leger Bolt told him 
—so eagerly, in fact, that St. Leger Bolt himself was surprised at 
his credulity. 7 ! : | 

‘I shall see her again in the morning upon the subject,” said 
St. Leger Bolt. “And just one word—sit away from her at 
dinner to-night.” i 

“ All right, my boy—I see the move—you'll sit next to her,” 
ried Lord Hervey, in glee, — ; 

“ Very likely—but, however, leave the matter in my hands, and 
T shall have to congratulate you next week.’ EO a 
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_ ‘Give me your hand,” cried Lord Hervey Finney ; and he shook 
his friend heartily by the hand. ) 

_. They then called for guns and the keeper, and went out into 
the preserves to find some sport. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE ST, LEGER. 


. We are again upon the race-course; but the scene that is pre- 
sented is far different to the one at Epsom. The Doncaster race- 
course is close to the town, consequently there are comparatively 
but few carriages on the course on the St. Leger day, which is the 
Derby day of the north. Every part of it, however, is crowded 
with people, who have come from all parts of the country; York- 
shire, of course, yielding the greatest number. 
Sir Brigwell Fleece and his party have arrived with Isleworth, 
who, as on the Derby day, is the favourite. The Barbourne party 
are now full of anxiety, for they have all speculated very heavily 
on the chance of Isleworth, which they believe to be a foregone 
conclusion. This, however, does not go beyond belief; and hence 
they feel anxiety, which none of them can conceal. . On the Derby 
day they entertained no such feeling, because, of course, there was 
no necessity for it, seeing that there can be no doubt about the 
means of making a horse lose; but there may be doubt about the 
very best horse in the world winning a race. A horse may, at 
any time, be made to lose, but the certainty of winning has nos 
yet been found out. 
— Sir Brigwell Fleece, the Duke of Southdown, Lord Hervey 
Finney, Captain Partridge, and St. Leger Bolt, have visited Isle- 
worth in his stable on the morning of the race, and have observed 
that he is all they could wish him to be. Singleton Preece is in 
a state of hilarious confidence as to the success of the horse, and 
has, over and over again, declared that there is nothing in the race 
that can touch him. 
be So confident are they all of success, that even on the morning 
of the race they have invested still more money on his chance, until 
their stake upon him, in the aggregate, has become enormous. 
- Not satisfied with backing Isleworth to win, they have gone further, 
and have laid large sums against his competitors. 

There is an outsider on the card called Firefly, and he has 
‘scarcely been mentioned in the betting. On the day of the race, 
however, the gentleman who had accosted Sir Brigwell Fleece on 
the stand at Epsom, had been the round of the Barbourne party, 
‘and had backed this Firefly with each of them, They had one 
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and all eagerly jumped at the opportunity, and thirty, forty; and 
fifty to one, it mattered not to them, so sure were they that no out- 
sider could carry off the prize, was laid by them, until they what 
is called “stood” to lose upon him between eighty and. a-hundred 
thousand pounds amongst them, and this, be it remembered, inde- 
pendently of the large sums they had staked upon Isleworth’s 
winning. 

It will, therefore, be readily understood, that as the hour 
approached for the contest, they felt an anxiety which drove every- 
thing else from their thoughts. - 

Dick Diminy had arrived with Mr. and Mrs. Skillton the day 
before in Doncaster, but.so absorbed was: Dick in. the coming 
encounter, that: he suppressed any curiosity that he might. have 
felt about Doncaster, and resolutely refused to leave Firefly for one 
instant. He attended to him. himself alone—he would not admit 
even of any assistance—and he slept with him in the stable the 
night before the race. 

In the morning, Mr. and Mrs. Skillton came-to him, bringing 
with them the gentleman who had met Sir Brigwell Fleece on 
the stand at Epsom. This: gentleman was: introduced to Dick as 
the owner of Firefly, and Dick paid him. the reverence that was 
due to the possessor of such a: prize. 

‘‘T hope your nerves won’t fail you in the race to-day,” said 
the gentleman. . 

Dick heartily hoped so too; but he said ‘‘he had no fear of 
that.” : | 

“T’ve backed him heavily, Skillton,” said. the gentleman— 
**that is, I’ve backed him. to win a heavy: stake; but, as the 
prices, I have ascertained, are very long, Ido. not: stand to lose 
very much.” i 

“You mun stand to lose all t’ world, Sir Robert,” replied Mr. 
Skillton, confidently; ‘he'll win.” eo 

‘‘T think so too,” said Sir Robert: Fullworth ; ‘and it will give 
me more gratification to have him win and defeat what. I:belieye 
to be a fraud, than to win the money.” | 

‘‘ But the mooney’s gude, sir,” answered Mr. Skillton.. 

_“ If we win, Skillton, that money will come-out of: the pockets 
of those who have stooped from a high. station, which I believe 
they have disgraced, to chicanery and fraud.”. _ 

“‘T have always had my suspicions,” Mr. Skillton said. 

‘‘T have more than suspicion now,” said Sir Robert Fullworth ; 
** but I believe they will defeat themselves.” 

“Shall look at Isleworth’s mouth, sir?” inquired Mr. Skillton. 

Dick pricked up ‘his ears at this inquiry. It was. Isleworth 
they were talking of, and the fraud the gentleman had been 
alluding to was that of the Barbourne Grange party. His agitation, 
on discovering this, was very great, and it would haye been ob- 
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‘served by the owner of Firefly, if that gentleman had not been 
so earnestly engaged in conversation with Mr. Skillton. ‘The 
‘weight of accumulated responsibility came rushing upon Dick 
‘as he stood in the stall by the side of Firefly. The owner of the 
‘horse had, for that day, entrusted his fortune to .Dick’s guidanee 
and judgment, on the one hand; and then, on the other, there 
was the fact, that he was toappear in the lists pitted against his 
‘persecutors, and be the instrament by which their schemes would 
be defeated. For young shoulders this was truly a weight-to bear, . 
and Dick did indeed feel nervous and anxious. 

‘“No,” said the owner of Firefly, in answer to Mr. Skillton’s 
‘euestion ; “we will give them the benefit of that fraud, even if 
‘it exists, which I really doubt mow. There has been a deep laid 
“scheme, but I don’t think that is it.” ! 

“As you please, sir,” said Mr. Skillton, inva rather dejected 
‘tone, “but I thought we’d best be sure.” : , 

“We shall see,” answered the gentleman; and then, turning 

» to Dick, he said, ‘‘ I’ve had an exeellent account of -you from Mr. 

Skillton, and, win or lose to-day, [ will take care of you. He has 

‘told me your story about Barbourne Grange, and you will have 
an opportunity of paying them off to-day.” 

Dick said it should not be his fault if he did not, and fervently 
‘thanked the gentleman for his kind consideration. : 

The bell has rung for saddling the horses for the great St. 
“Leger, and there is a vast mass of congregated thousands along 

each side of the course, as faras the eye can reach. Sir Brigwell 
Fleece and his party are in the saddling enclosure with Isleworth, 
‘round whom all the curious congregate. Firefly is up in one 
-eorner and attracts scarcely any attention, as Mr. Skillton prepares 
. him for saddling; Capt. Partridge has, however, come to look at 
-thim, and he sees Dick Diminy all equipped ready for his mount, 
and he stares in astonishment. So great, indeed, is his astonish- 
ment, that he says not a word to Dick, but rushes hastily off to 
“Sir Brigwell Fleece, whom he catches convulsively by the arm. 

“Here, come here! what do you think?” he exclaimed in a 
hoarse whisper. | : : 

Sir Brigwell Fleece, who'sinee his acquaintance with St. Leger 
Bolt had become very nervous, and was always expecting some- 
thing untoward to turn up, eried out, “ What! what is it? do tell 
me at once—pray don't keep me in suspense—what’s the matter?” 
sand he trembled like a leafias he spoke: = 

: “Here’s that young devil, Diminy, going ‘to ride Firefly 1” 
replied Captain Partridge. — : ‘ eae 
© Ob, is'that all?” said. Sir Brigwell Fleece, drawing a long 
“breath. “Let him go'to the devil!” and with this gracious per- 
mission Sir Brigwell Fleece returned to Isleworth, © 
‘The horses are at.the post, and are ranged’ in’a line to start. 
P 
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Mr. Skillton has instructed Dick to keep behind his horses until 
the last, and then let Firefly go. 

Away they go, and a beautiful start it is. They go along the 
other side of the course in a cluster, Isleworth slightly leading, 
and Firefly last. They are still all together, and not one shows 
symptoms of defeat. They take the turn at the extreme end of 
the course—they come along to the extensive straight run in— 
they turn the corner towards the stand, Isleworth still leading, 
_ Firefly, however, creeping gradually up. He passes his horses at 
_ the distance—he is at the girths of Isleworth—the race is between 
the two—they are head and head at the stand, and as they fly 
along, the roar that comes from that vast assemblage is perfectly 
deafening. .The struggle is a most severe one—the two horses 
are exactly head and head opposite to the stand— jin another 
instant they have passed the winning post, and there is a cry 
from the people on the stand that it is a dead heat! A rush is 
made to the judge’s chair—people hold their breath and grasp their 
hands convulsively—the numbers are up the next instant—and, 
- amidst a kind of sound which"is something between a shout and 
a murmur, are elevated on the telegraph, and, like electricity, the 
news flies all over the course that Firefly is first, and Isleworth 
second—won by a neck. hale Bigg 
~ Dick, on Firefly, was brought back through the crowd into the 
inclosure in triumph. It was indeed a triumph for him. 

Where are the Barbourne Grange party? Have they vanished? 
_ They would appear to have done so, for they are nowhere to be 
seen. Hven Isleworth is unattended in the inclosure by Singleton 
Preece—he is nowhere to be found. There was no one but a 
boy to look after Isleworth, and he took the animal back to his 
stable. | | es 

Mr. Skillton shouted with joy, and Mrs. Skillton, as soon ag: 
Dick had dismounted, came, and in the face of the whole multitude; 
gave him a hearty kiss. 3 


Again, where is the Barbourne Grange party ? They are gone, 
and we will not follow them at present. But we cannot omit to 
notice two individuals at the corner of one of the streets of Don- 
caster, in earnest conversation, and who appear, by their gestures, _ 
to be in a high state of excitement. We approach them, and as 
we draw near, we recognise the features of Singleton Preece and 
those of our old friend Billy Pherret. The latter is trembling like a 

leaf, and is as pale as death. He has, it seems, from the conver- 
sation which we overhear, become uncomfortably involved with 
Singleton Preece. 3 : 

The trainer, as we have intimated, had had the most unbounded 
confidence in the powers of Isleworth, and in order to make one 
grand rush at fortune, he had taken the liberty of borrowing, without 
permission, the name of Sir Brigwell Fleece, which he had attached 


—_ 
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to certain bills, which, by the agency of Billy Pherret, had 

been discounted. These bills had been made payable at the 

“residence of a friend of Billy Pherret’s, and were of short date, 

because Singleton Preece, when he drew them, had of course nct 

-a doubt about Isleworth giving him amply the means of taking 

them up. ; | 

“What am I to do?” Billy Pherret says in a tone of urgent 

appeal. : 

‘They can’t touch you, you know,” replied Singleton Preece, 
under his breath. ee : 

‘‘ Oh, can’t they, though P—I’ve negotiated them,”’ Billy Pherret 
“says ut a tone of anguish. : 
‘Well, what of that? you didn’t know they were forged,’” 
“Smgleton Preece urges. 

_. “ Who’s to prove that ?” Billy says, with a ludicrous expression 

“of countenance. ‘ Who’s to prove it; will you 2?” 

‘“Me! No, I should think not,’ replied Singleton Preece. 

“Then what do you intend to do? Here’s four hundred pounds’ 

worth of bills coming due—forged, all of ’em, and not a sixpence 

to meet ’em,’’ cries Billy. : 

“Tl tell you what I shall do,” says Singleton Preece. ‘Iam 
off for Havre.” : 

‘But what’s to become of me?” appeals Billy, : 

‘You'd better get out of the way for a bit,” replied Singleton: 
Preece. 

“Yes, but how am I to do it ?”’ inquires Billy. 

“That I can’t say,” says Singleton Preece, coolly. - 

This rouses Billy, and he touches Singleton Preece on the~ 
shoulder, and he says, ‘‘We’re both in for it, and we must go to-. 
gether.” 

‘‘What do you mean ?” inquires Singleton Preece. 

‘‘Why, what I mean is this—I’m done up, but you can always : 
draw upon your old governor, who’s got enough, I know,” replies. 
Billy in a determined tone. : 

“Well, what then?” inquires Singleton Preece. 
‘What then! why I’m not going to be left here, to be tried for- 
forgery on your account,” replies Billy with fierce determination 

‘and manner, ! 

“But how are you to go with me ?”? Singleton Preece asks. 
“How! why how will you go yourself ?’’ Billy says. : 
‘Oh, I can manage for myself; but two’s quite another thing,” 

says Singleton Preece. 

‘Is it?” Billy exclaims between his teeth. ‘‘ You don’t go 
without me!” 

‘‘What do you mean ?”’ inquires Singleton Preece, 

‘Why this,’”’ replied Billy, ‘that you must provide for my 
safety as wellas your own, or you don’t leave England.” : 

P 
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Singleton Preece saw from Billy’s determined manner, that he 
was in earnest, and therefore he yielded with a good grace. 

‘Very well, it’s no use stopping to talk here,” he said; “ I'l] 
‘take Isleworth home, and cut hig throat if I can, and then WII 
make some arrangements with the old man, and we'll go together, 
until the storm’s blown over.” : aS 

“That’s all I:want,” Billy says; ‘I want nothing ‘but what's 
fair, because why, it aint the thing to leave a fellow in the lureh, 
under such circumstances.”’ 

At this moment Isleworth was led past by the boy, on his way 
.to the stable. Singleton Preece observed him, and he and Billy 
Pherret followed the horse, and carried him at once to the rajl- 

“way, and, taking the first train, all:three reached Barbourne 
Grange in the evening. 

The next. morning, Singleton Preece, having made certain ar- 
rangements with his father, departed, with Billy Pherret, for a 
continental tour. ) 

They might have saved themselves the inconvenience, 


CHAPTER XXXyV. : 
/8T. LEGER BOLT MAKES HI$ FINAL PROPOSITION TO SIR BRIGWELL 
FLEECE, 


Siz Briewert Frency has returned from Doneaster to Bar- 
‘bourne Grange; but he has returned alone. The brilliant: party 
that we have so often seen assembled in his’ house are dispersed in 
other quarters, scattered by the blow which the defeat of Isle- 
worth had given them. | 

Sir Brigwell Fleece sits in his library, melancholy. <A few 
‘months, and how changed is his appearance! Whenwefirst sawhim, 
his bearing was of that confident character which’ the possession of 
great means would seem'in all ecases'to induce. He was proud, 
and haughty, and overbearing then; he is subdued, retiring, and 
meek now. It is true that he is the lord of that fair domain which 
surrounds him, and that time will, if allowed its course, reimburse 
to him the pecuniary losses which he has sustained; but he has 
now a worm within that will not die, but which gnaws at his soul 
in every moment of his life when he does not sleep—ay, and even 
controls his dreams at night. | . ) 

_ _ The effect of the transactions of the last few months is pain- 
fully conspicuous upon him as he sits dejected in his library now. 
He is thinking (for who doesnot so think?) of the degradation 
into which he has been self plunged, The remorse, however, which 
he feels, is not of that nature which may demand: respect, lt is 
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not the remorse which springs from a conscience struggling with 
a past error, but it is rather that feeling of regret which is the 
result of fear, Sir Brigwell Fleece is suffermg mental anguish 
now, not in consequence of regret for what he has done, but rather 
from a vague and undefined fear of what may be to come. Could 
he be assured that his late transactions would remain undis- 
covered, they would trouble him but little in the recollection of 
their commission. 

St. Leger Bolt, however, has kept him on the rack; and now, 
when the Doncaster chance, upon which so much had been set,. 
has turned out so disastrous in a pecuniary point of view, Sir 
vat a Fleece feels he has a dread of something which he cannot 

efine 

Since his return from Doneaster, his domestics have remarked 
that there is a strangeness in his manner which they have never 

observed before. When they attend him he averts his face, as 
though he could not bear the gaze of any one; but when they do 
catch his eye, they perceive a “wildness which alarms them, and 
they whisper with each other mysteriously. 

St. Leger Bolt has of late been such a frequent visitor at Bar- 
bourne Grange, that his coming and going are looked upon there 


as exciting little interest. He pays his visits without notice, and 


takes his departure as abruptly. Indeed, he has become so fa- 


miliar there, that his bedroom is called ’ Mr.. St. Leger Bolt’s 


room ” by the servants of the house. 
As Sir Brigwell Fleece sits in melancholy mood in his library, 
St. Leger Bolt enters without announcement. 


Sir Brigwell Fleece starts involuntarily as he sees who it is. 


Ttis' the first time they have met since their separation at Don- 
caster. 
St. Leger Bolt takes a seat with that easy bearing, which his 


peculiar connection with that house and its head so aides onione =| 


justifies, and as he does so, he says— 

“You are dejected, I'see, Sir Brigwell!” 

The baronet murmurs something which is inaudible to his com- 
panion, and as he does so, clasps his hands convulsively. — 

‘‘T must confess that we both of us have cause for dejection ; 
and as for myself, I’m poor again,” said Sir Leger Bolt. _ 

St. Leger Bolt, in all his private conver sations with Sir Brig- 
well FE Fleece, invariably spoke of himself as being upon an equality 


with his entertainer, and invariably associated ‘himself with him, 


It was. this that was the sting to the spirit of Sir Brigwell Fleece, 
and upon it he would brood for hours, until his brain “ached. 
‘‘ How silent you are to-day, Sir Brigwell. I did not suppose 
you would think so much of your loss, added St. Leger Bolt, 
‘because you can bear it; but in my case—wwell—well—cheer up 
—come !’” 
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This was said in a tone which was irritating, and had the effect 
of rousing Sir Brigwell Fleece, who stood up. “I am determined 
to cut all connection with the Turf,” he said. : Ha 
_ “Well, perhaps you are right,” replied St. Leger Bolt. “It 
is dangerous calling, and I have come to the same resolve my- 
se ge 

_ Sur Brigwell Fleece looked in St. Leger Bolt’s face, but as St. 
Leger instantly returned the look, the baronet quickly averted 
his gaze, as though abashed. It was this sort of thing that his 
domestics had so fréquently observed. . 

“Have you heard from Lord Hervey Finney ?” inquired St. 
Leger Bolt. 

“I have heard this morning,” replied Sir Brigwell Fleece, 
going to his library table, and convulsively turning over some 
letters that were lying thereon. . 

‘*T suppose he is about done up, isn’t he?” inquired St. Leger 
Bolt, carelessly. 

‘‘ He says he can’t pay,” replied the baronet. 

St. Leger Bolt fixed his gaze upon Sir Brigwell Fleece, and 
_ then in a slow measured tone said, “TI suppose, then, you will not 
now carry out your compact with him with regard to Lady Agnes 
Leeson ?”? : ! 

__If St. Leger Bolt had fired a musket close under the ear of Sir 
Brigwell Fleece, he would not have caused so much consternation 
to that gentleman as did the question which he had just put. He 
stared at St. Leger Bolt with open mouth, and his eyes glared as 
he did so, 

_ “ Why, you seem surprised that I know all about it!” said St. 
Leger, in a bantering tone. “ Sit down, for I do know all about it.”’ 

‘* You must be the devil!” gasped Sir Brigwell Fleece. 

“You compliment me too highly,” replied St. Leger Bolt, 
bowing-in a mocking manner. “ It was not a bad scheme, but,’ 
like others, I think it has failed.” 

“ Do you intend to haunt me?” inquired Sir Brigwell Fleece, 
faintly. 

_ “ Not before I die, at all events,” said St. Leger Bolt, laughing. 

“* Die!” thought Sir Brigwell Fleece, and a thrill ran through 
his veins. He became giddy, and he looked at his companion with 
a look which no words can express. | 

‘‘ Tut, Sir Brigwell, do you think that I, who could have found 
out so much, as you know,” said St. Leger Bolt, deliberately, 
‘should not have found out all?” aS 

‘‘ What do you know ?” inquired Sir Brigwell Fleece, vacantly. 

“I know all I have told you—I know that you intended that 
Lord Hervey Finney should have Lady Agnes Leeson. You in- 
duced her to wager with Lord Harvey on Isleworth; you knew 
when you did so that Isleworth was not to win.” Fanaa 

‘ 
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4 Well, well,’ said Sir Brigwell Fleece, impatiently. 
__ * As [have told you, Sir Brigwell,” continued St. Leger Bolt, 
‘‘T am poor again, and must recruit my fortunes.” ) 
Sir Brigwell Fleece caught at the idea, ‘‘ You want money; I 
can still raise you some. Name what you want—command my 
means.”’ | | 


‘* Spoken like yourself, Sir Brigwell Fleece,” replied St. Leger © 


Bolt; “and I shall be eternally grateful. I, however, will not 
tax your generosity. No, I will never be a clog upon my friends 
when other means of advancement are at hand. I have intimated 
this to you before. You have made the same kind offer to me 


before, and I told you then that all I required was your confidence 


and countenance. I am not changed in that respect now; I will 
accept of no pecuniary assistance from you, Sir Brigwell Fleece, 
for 1 am, let me tell you, above it.” : 

Sir Brigwell Fleece listened with a kind of stupefied attention 
to what his companion was saying, and interrupted him not even 
by a gesture. 

” «Tet me say, Sir Brigwell, that the plot—for plot it was,” 
continued St. Leger Bolt, ‘‘to entrap Lady Agnes was not a gene- 
yous one—it was bad to attempt to throw her away upon such a 
snipe as Lord Hervey Finney. He is unworthy of her and of you. 
Where is he now—where are they all now who have shared in 
your schemes ? Looking after themselves, and devilish little they’ve 
got to look after themselves—for they are little and contemptible 
enough. Do you hear me, Sir Brigwell ?” | 

The baronet waved his hand, but seemed anxious to avoid 
looking at St. Leger Bolt full in the face. : 

“ Well, then, these are some of the great lights,” continued St. 
Leger Bolt, “‘that shine in the British aristocracy.”’ 

Sir Brigwell Fleece moved uneasily in his chair, but St, Leger 
Bolt did not observe the movement. 

« T will not pain you by referring to the turn of fortune which 
enabled me to become a guest at Barbourne Grange,’”’ said St. 
Leger, in a tone of earnestness, and with a feeling which he seldom. 
exhibited, “but I will remind you that when I did appear, for 
the first time, amongst your guests, those guests were startled by 
that appearance. And why ? They did not know me, for I 
brought with me no name of note—I was not of that magic circle 
wherein chicanery, deceit, hypocrisy, and all the bad passions of 
bad hearts are privileged. For all they knew, I might have been 
‘aman of high principle. That I was not—that I am not—for 


what is the use of hypocrisy here —they did not know. Had they © | 


_known it they would have spurned me, not because I was, like 
themselves, devoid of principle, but because I was without position. 
Fear, however, operated upon them, for they knew not what my 
connection was with you, and I became one of them, These 
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are the men with whom you haye. conspired, and these are the 
men who,: until last week, were: your close friends! These are 
the men who, though members of the British aristocracy, are the 
festers: which every class must have within it! Do you follow 
me, Sir Brigwell'?”’ 4 

The question would seem to have been a necessary one, for the 
baronet. drooped his head upon his: breast, and occasionally put 
his: hand to hig forehead as though he had some pain there, which 
he doubtless had. He, however, waved his hand to intimate 
that: he was listening to St. Leger Bolt, and that gentleman con- 
tinued :— 

‘* Although of the aristocracy, they are not fair specimens of 
their class. They are of the few who disgrace. a high position, 
and were intended by nature for a different one. Position im 
society does not make the man; but it does make the rogue. I 
ai, therefore, Sir Brigwell Fleece, a better man than any you-will 
find amongst your circle of friends,” 

How strange was the bearing of Sir Brigwell Fleece during 
this address. We haye hitherto. seen him the imperious man, 
conscious of the possession of that power which wealth and sta-. 
tion always give. His friends would searcely know him: now, 
for, independently of his. having greatly changed in his outward 
appearance, his bearing is subdued, and he looks like a crushed 
man. Sometimes he elevates: his head, and there is perceptible a. 
wild expression in his eyes which ig painful to see. St. Leger 
Bolt observes it, but it has no effect upon the purpose, whatever it 
is, which he has in view. ; 

‘‘ Well, well!” exclaimed Sir Brigwell Fleece, convulsively 
clutching his fingers. : 

‘‘ Being, then, as good as‘ your friends, to whom you have been 
so kind as to introduce me,’ continued St. Leger Bolt, “I desire 
to draw the connection between us: still closer.” : 

Sir Brigwell Fleece looked up for a moment, and drooped his 
head almost instantaneously again, : . 

“T have told you already,” said St. Leger Bolt, “that the 
disaster of last week has reduced me again to poverty. I donot 
repine, although I may regret my folly in the risk I ran, which so 
terminated. Weare, however, together in misfortune, and we 
must assist each other. I also told you that I would accept no 
pecuniary assistance from you, even if you were in a position to 
extend it to me, which I doubt. So, as you remember in the case 
of the Derby, there are other ways of assistance besides money,” 

“What—what is it, in Heayen’s name 2” faintly asked Sir 
Brigwell Fleece. : | 

‘The proposition may, at first, erate harshly upon you, but I 
think reflection will show you that I am not only justified in 
making it, but something more,” said St, Leger Bolt, wat iy x 
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_ “Why, I think the loss of last week has shaken him a little, ‘s 
replied St. Leger Bolt. 

“Do you think he lost much 2” inquired Lady Agnes. 

‘‘Tam sure he lost a fortune,’ replied St. Leger Bolt; and 
after a pause, he said, “You are attached to Sir Brigwell, I 
know 2” 

‘He is my guardian,” she replied, pensively, “as you are, of 
course, aware, and I have been brought up in his house from 
childhood. Our two families are connected, 

“You have not heard from Lord Hervey Finney, I presume ?”’ 
said St. Leger Bolt. 

“No, I have not heard a word since,” replied Lady Agnes. 

“Nor will you hear anything more of him,” said St. Leger 
Bolt, rather impetuously. ‘I told you I would take steps to 
secure you from persecution by him.” 

“T thank you very much,” said Lady Agnes. 

«And now, Lady Agnes, may I ask you one question over 
not now;”’ and St. Leger Bolt, perhaps for the first time in his 
life, felt ‘embarrassed. ie 

‘What is it you have to ask 2” inquired Lady Agnes, with a 
smile. 

“Not now,” he said; “on second thoughts—another time. 
Su Brigwell Fleece will ‘probabl ly have something to say to you 
this evening.” 

‘Concerning myself ?’’ inquired Lady Agnes. 

. Concerning yourself and—and others,” replied St. Leger 
Bolt 

“Is it with reference to my engagements with Lord Hervey 
Finney ?”’ inquired Lady Agnes Leeson. 

“ Partly so—yes,” St. Leger Bolt answered, with some hesita- 
tion; and then, as though he hastily caught at some idea which. 
suddenly suggested it tself to his mind, he added— Of course you 
know that Sir Brigwell Fleece can only have Pee interest at 
heart, Lady Agnes! °” 

‘“‘T am sure of it,” said Lady Agnes. 

«And you canriot but believe that anything he onde sug goost 
to you to follow would only spring from a desire to advance your 
happiness ©”? added St. Leger Boit. 

| ‘“‘T do believe so,” exclaimed Lady Agnes. 

‘‘T told him that I knew such were your sentiments, when he 
asked my advice on the subject,” said St. Leger Bolt. 

“Then you are aware of what he is going to say to me ?”’ she 
said, smiling. 

~- © Yes, or rather no—only partially,” replied St. Leger Bolt, in 
hesitation. “He put a ol erie. case to me, and asked for my 
opinion.” 

‘Do you think this is the cause of his apparent dejection ?”’ 
- ghe inquired, 
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“TT know it is,” replied St. Leger Bolt. ia 
“Oh, then I will go to him,” hastily exclaimed Lady Aones, 
“Let me counsel you not to do 80,’ replied St. Leger Bolt, 
earnestly. ‘‘Leave him to himself, and everything will go 
smoothly on.” : 

“Everything go smoothly on! how do you mean?” inquired 
Lady Agnes Leeson. | 

“Why,” replied St. Leger Bolt, smiling, “I mean that as it 
is @ weighty proposition which I think Six Brigwell intends to 
make to you, and as he told me that he intended to consider of it 
during to-day, I don’t think it would place me altogether in 9 
fair position if you were to break the matter to him in the way 
you suggest.” 

“Enough,” replied Lady Agnes: “TI will not do so, although 
it is rather cruel of you, Mr. Bolt, to raise a lady’s curiosity, 
and leave it ungratified for so long a period.” 

“ All in good time,” replied St. Leger Bolt. “TI have your 
promise, then, that you will not advert to the subject to Sir 
Brigwell Fleece until he himself shall introduce it to you.” 

‘On your account, and after what you have said to me, of 
course I cannot refuse such a promise,” replied Lady Agnes. 

‘‘Let me hope, Lady Agnes, that you will applaud my dis- 
cretion,” said St. Leger Bolt; and he took his way to the preserves, 
to have, as he had told Sir Brigwell Fleece, a long day’s sport 
therein, and alone, Strange that he should himself prefer to. be 
alone on that day. 

Sir Brigwell Fleece has sat in his library the whole of the day, 
and the afternoon is wearing apace. He oes to a drawer stealthily, 
and, looking round as he opens it to see that he is not observed, he 
takes from it a gun, which he loads with powder and shot. 

There is no trepidation about him now—but he has a pallor on 
his countenance that is death-like. His eye has more than ever 
that expression which, itis said, most surely indicates that reason 
is not master of the mind. There is, however, a cunning about 
pty that frequently baffles those who haye all their wits about 
hem, 

Having loaded the gun, he puts on a great-coat, and then he 
stealthily leaves the room by a door which leads to the garden. ati 
the back of the house. He would seem to know the route that 
St. Leger Bolt would take on his return to the Grange from his 
day’s sport; for he hastily passes down the garden to the end, and 
out into the field beyond where he is lost behind the hedges. 

St. Leger Bolt has made a tour of the entire estate, but it 
would seem that, if sport had been his object, he had not been very 
successful, inasmuch as the pockets of his shooting jacket do not 
exhibit the usual regults of a successful day’s sport. : 

He ig walking leisurely across: a stubble-field, and he stands 
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about the middie, and is for a moment or two evidently lost in 
thought. Has he any presentiment upon him of dn approaching 
catastrophe? He is evidently dejected, but he shakes off the feeling, 
whatever it is, and goes on his way. Scarcely, however, has he 
reached the hedge, when his progress is arrested for ever, for 
from behind the boughs a shot is fired, which takes effect full in 
St. Leger Bolt’s face, and he lies weltering in his blood, utterly 
lifeless. A dozen shots have pierced his brain—the aim was 
unerring. e 

And now Sir Brigwell Fleece steals away, along the cover of 
the hedge, and speedily reaches his garden, through which he 
passes as quickly as he can go, and so on into his library again. 
Arrived there he divests himself of his coat, replaces the gun in the 
drawer, and is turning towards the table when the door is opened 
and a servant enters. : 

‘“Who’s there ?” he cries in a wild tone. 

“ Beg your pardon, sir,” replied the man; “I came to say that 
dinner is about to be served.” : 

‘‘ Served—served!” cried Sir Brigwell Fleece. 

The man looked in alarm at his master, and then raised a ery 
to summon the house, as Sir Brigwell Fleece had fallen down in 
a fit. . 

Assistance was speedily obtained, and the baronet was carried 
to his chamber. The chief medical man of Domeburn was in- 
stantly sent for; and on his arrival he pronounced Sir Brigwell 
Fleece to be in great danger, and gave but slight hopes of his 
recovery. He remained in a state of insensibility for some hours; 
and when he was restored to partial consciousness, he was dis- 
covered to be in a high state of fever, and was ordered by the 
medical man to be kept perfectly quiet. And it was well that it 
Was 80. 

In the morning the whole establishment at Barbourne Grange 
was in a state of excitement and horror, for the body of St. Leger 
Bolt had been discovered early by some labourers going ‘to their 
work, and it had been conveyed.to one of the green-houses in the 
- garden. , 

The situation of Lady Agnes Leeson was: one of no ordinary 
pain. She had no one with whom to consult in these trying cir- 
cumstances except the housekeeper. 

The fever with which Sir Brigwell Fleece had been attacked 
increased every hour, and his medical man remained with him. A 
despatch had been sent. off to the metropolis for the attendance of 
an eminent physician, and his arrival was anxiously expected, al- 
though it was but a.forlorn hope that was entertained with regard 

to the state of the baronet.. His fever was on the brain, and his 
‘reason was attacked: he first wandered, and then raved, and his 
‘paroxysms became so frequent and so intense, thatstrong men had 
‘to hold him down in his bed... 
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The intelligence of the discovery of the body of St. Leger Belt 
was quickly conveyed into Domeburn ; and immediately on hear- 
ing the news, Sir Brigwell Fleece’s local solicitor hastened to Bar- 
bourne Grange, where he had an interview with Lady Agnes 
Leeson, and was informed by her of the state in which his client 
then was. He informed her that of course an inquest must be 
held upon the body of the unfortunate gentleman, and he sent off 
# messenger to the district coroner for that purpose. 

In the afternoon ajury was empanelled; and after hearing the 

whole of the evidence in the case, which of course amounted to 
just nothing at all, they came to the conclusion that the unfortu- 
nate gentleman into whose death they were inquiring had, while 
he was out shooting, unfortunately discharged his gun acciden. 
tally, and shot himself; and they returned a verdict in accordance 
with this conclusion, An 

As soon as they had done so, Sir Brigwell Fleece’s solicitor 
hastened to Lady Agnes Leeson to inform her of the fact, and also 
to consult her as to the disposal of the body. . 

Tn this, again, Lady Agnes Leeson was placed in a still further 
embarrassing situation. She knew nothing of St. Leger Bolt be- 
yond his visiting at Barbourne Grange, and therefore, in answer 
to the questions of the solicitor as to the unfortunate gentleman's 
friends, she of course could only acknowledge that she was igno- 
rant of them. . 

“* Did her ladyship not know of the gentleman’s town residence, 
that he might send there?” was the first inquiry of the solicitor. 

Lady Agnes Leeson said she did not, and teld him all she knew 
of St. Leger Bolt, which was that he was an acquaintance of Sir 
Brigwell Fleece’s, who frequently visited Barbourne Grange. 

Sir Brigwell Fleece himself, of course, was in no state to be 
consulted, and the medical man had informed the household that 
they must prepare for the worst with respect to him. 

_ The solicitor told Lady Agnes that he would immediately give 
instructions to the undertaker to prepare for the funeral of St. 
Leger Bolt, and he would also take the necessary steps for ascer- 
taining who St. Leger Bolt’s connections were. Lady Agnes 
Leeson approved of this proceeding, and left the whole of the 
arrangements in the hands and to the direction of the solicitor. | 

How changed was the aspect of that great house in one short 
week! But a week before, and all was brilliant and gay, for hos- 
pitality was dispensed toa large and fashionable party of the highest 
and the most considerable in the land. Now that brilliant party 
was dispersed, and Barbourne Grange was a scene of clouded 
melancholy—dark, deep, and overwhelming. The lord of that 
noble pile was in that dread delirium which precedes, in certain 
cases, dissolution ; and one of the’ most prominent of his guests 
lay dead beneath his roof—dead, too, from violence—violence, too, 
from the hand which at the time wag supposed to be extending its 
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hospitality tothe deceased. Fate would almost seem tohave blighted 
the house, and yet not all blighted. There was within it still one | 
form which, though bowing its head before the heavy storm, was 

_ still the same in beauty and in brightness. The passing cloud, 
and the crash which accompanied it, only partially visited its — 
‘wrath upon her head. Yes, Lady Agnes Leeson moved like an 

angel of mercy about that scene of tribulation and of crime, 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


BOB CHINERY AND PETER SNIPE AT HOME, AND HOW THEY RECEIVED 
THE NEWS OF ST. LEGER BOLT’S DEATH, PETER SNIPE MAKES A 
NEW ACQUAINTANCE, AND AGAIN VISITS BARBOURNE GRANGE, 


Our friends of Chisel Street, Golden Square, still reside there, 

and still carry on their profession flourishingly. Bob Chinery has 
thoroughly and completely thrown off the tailor, and become the 
man about town—the lounger. People can see that he is tolerably 
well to do; appearances, at all events, justify them in the assump- 
tion; but they don’t know what his means are, or whence he 
obtains them, He is, therefore, with a certain class amongst 
whom he moves, a mysterious individual; and mystery is‘a great 
attraction with some people. 
Peter Snipe, too, is not by any means what he was. He has 
changed remarkably in a short time, also. When we first intro- 
duced him he was certainly not distinguished in appearance, for 
his attire was unquestionably not that which was calculated to 
produce such an effect. . 

The two are seated at breakfast in their room in Chisel Street, 
and they do the thing very elegantly now. There is no mistake 
about it. They both feel that they are something above the com- 
mon, The air with which Bob Chinery gives his orders to Mrs, 
Chickers is a very pleasing feature in his Aye of style and man- 
ners. There is a dignity about it which would do credit to any 
flunkey in the world. Bob has become very grand in his ideas, 
too. He has once or twice propounded to Peter Snipe the desira- 
bility of keeping a valet. This, however, Peter, who is not so 
elevated in his notions, has always treated with levity, which, 
_ though touching to Bob’s dignity, is nevertheless fatal to his pro- 

ject. The consideration of the appointment, therefore, is indefi- 
nitely postponed. : 

Yes, there they sit at breakfast, Bob on one side the table 
and Peter on the other. The breakfast service belongs exclusively 
to Bob, and is on a great scale in every respect, The coffee-cups 
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are of great size—as big as ordinary sugar-basins. Bob has been 
heard to say that this looks very genteel; or, as he pronounces it, 
“‘jonteel.” Then they are ornamented with blue and gold, both 
shining resplendently, and worthy to be set before any swell, ag 
Peter would express it. The coffee-pot is a gem of its kind, and 
‘when it first made its appearance in the house, struck the land- 
lady into such a confirmed state of respect, that she now never 
thinks of entering the room without first using a damp towel on 
her countenance. Indeed, she summoned shortly after its arrival, 
and when Bob and Peter were out, three matrons of her acquaint - 
ance especially to look at it, as a proof of the standing in society 
of the lodgers in her house, and of the trust that is reposed in her 
by them. Yes, this gem of electrotyping art cost Bob Chinery 
twenty-seven shillings and sixpence. There could, therefore, be 
no mistake about it. Bob prided ‘himself upon its being remark- 
ably cheap too, and he would point to the ornaments upon ‘it in 
support of his assumption. The handle of the lid was a beautiful 
steed, which unfortunately, however, was continually becoming 
unscrewed, and the spout was an elaborate piece of. workmanship, 
displaymg a twist of great pretensions. The sugar-basin is’ of 
coloured glass. 

We may, therefore, say that our two friends in Chisel Street 
are living in style indeed. As we see them now, they have just 
disposed of their morning meal, and are reading the weekly 
sporting newspapers, for it is Saturday. The landlady has just 
brought in a morning paper, which: is regularly supplied each 
morning for an hour (at a penny per hour) froma neighbouring 
newsman. 

Peter Snipe takes the journal and leisurely skims it over, and 
is about to put it down when a paragraph arrests his attention 
forcibly, for it is headed, “ Dreadful occurrence at Barbourne 
Grange ;” and when he comes'to the announcement of the eata- 
strophe which had befallen St. Leger Bolt, he gives a ery, coupled 
with an exclamation which we cannot repeat, and starts to his feet 
dike one suddenly struck stark mad. So sudden indeed is his move- 
ment—so frantic his declaration—and so piercing is his ery, that 
their’ combined force have nearly overthrown Bob Chinery; who, 
throwing down his paper, with a countenance full of fear, inquires, 
“What the devil’s the matter ?” 

Peter Snipe, grinding his teeth together from agitation, glares 
upon the paragraph he has seen in the paper, as though he were 
spell-bound by it. : hs 

- Bob Chinery again requests to know what's the matter: but he 
varies the form of his question this time, for instead of using 2 
-gentleman’s name in connection with it as before, he throws 
greater force into it, by using the name of ‘that gentleman’s place 
of residence instead, . i Eee eee 
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Peter Snipe, with mouth wide open, and with eyes starting 
feom his head, exclaims, ‘ Sillinger’s shot!’’ ; 

‘What! cries Bob Chinery, turning deadly pale. 

Peter Snipe still gazes, rapt upon the paper before him. 
‘ Sillinger’s shot,” he at length says. “ Look there, Bob!’ and he 
handed the paper to his companion. | 

“Lord!” exclaims Bob, with a prolonged breath after he had 
read the paragraph; ‘shot by a accident of hisself.” 

‘Poor Sillinger!’? Peter Snipe cries in a very dejected tone. 
«He was one o’ the right sort, he were.” 

There is a dead silence—both are buried in deep thought. 
The news has come upon them with crushing weight, and has so 
overwhelmed them, that they do not look like the same beings. 

‘I'll go over to Piccadilly and see if they have heard anything 


about it,” at length says Bob Chinery. 
“Do, Bob,” replies Peter Snipe, abstractedly. ‘Poor Sillinger!”’ - 


Bob accordingly proceeds upon his mission. a 
He has scarcely left the house, when Mrs, Chickers, the landlady, 

announces to Peter that two gentlemen are below who wish to see 
him. 

‘Do they look like nobs?” Peter inquires, in a tone of deep 
despondency. 3 

Mrs. Chickers says she thinks they do —leastways, the one 
on ’em which had spoke to her. 

‘From Barbourne Grange, I'll pound it,” said Peter to him- 


self; and then he added aloud to Mrs. Chickers: ‘‘ Show ’em up.”’ — 


Mrs. Chickers accordingly left the room, and presently returned, 
ushering in Sir Robert Fullworth and Dick Diminy. : 
“How do you do, Peter?” exclaimed Dick, advancing to his old 
friend. | 
‘What, Dick Diminy? S’help me, how are you? Howdo you 
do, sir? ’—this to Sir Robert Fullworth. Peter shook hands 
heartily, but solemnly, with Dick Diminy. 
_ “Have you heard about Barbourne Grange ?”’ he inquired. 


Yes,” said Sir Robert Fullworth; ‘‘and it is that that has. 


brought us here, as I think, from what Diminy has told me 
since I saw the paragraph in this morning’s papers, that you 
can give me certain information which I am very desirous of 
obtaining.” 

Peter looked first at Dick Diminy, and then at Sir Robert Full- 
worth, and there was evidently something very expressive in the 
look, for Sir Robert Fullworth said, ‘‘ I will reward you liberally. 


You were, I understand, an intimate friend of this unfortunate Mr. | 


St. Leger Bolt?” : 


“That I were—that’s true enough,” replied Peter Snipe. 
‘¢*Can you inform me, then, how he became so very intimate 
with Sir Brigwell Fleece?” inquired Sir Robert Fullworth. 
: Q 
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Peter looked steadily at his questioner; and then said, “ Before 
f answers that question, I should like to know what you wants to: 
know for?” 

“You undoubtedly have a perfect right to ask; and I will at 
once tell. you my object,” said Sir Robert Fullworth. I have 
strong reasons for suspecting that there have been some foul pro- 
ceedings going on in that quarter.” | | 

‘You don’t mean that, sir ’—you don’t mean for to say as you 
suspects that they’ve.knocked him off a purpose!” exclaimed Peter 
Snipe hastily, and with a flushed countenance. 

Sir Robert Fullworth thought: fora moment. “No, no!” he 
thought to himself; ‘‘the suspicion is too dreadful.” He said aloud,. 
“I do not say that; but still—_—_—-”’ 

“Tf you think it is to do with him,” cried Peter, wildly, “why, 
then, I will tell you, now poor Sillinger’s gone, if you'll see it 
righted, sir.” : 

‘Trust me for that,” replied Sir Robert Fullworth ; “ and what 
is more, as I have already said, I will see that your disclosures 
shall not pass without being properly acknowledged by me. I may 
tell you that Iam Sir Robert Fullworth.” 

Peter Snipe touched his forehead in honour of his questioner, 
and standing up, he said, “Sir, now that poor Sillinger’s gone, 
and that you may find it all out, as you have said, I will tell you 
all I knows ; and it aint a little, as you'll say.” 

Peter accordingly entered into a detailed narrative of what he 
had done, and what he had seen at: Barbourne Grange, to which 
Dick: Diminy listened with a horror expresse'upon his countenance 
which was almost ludicrous to behold. | 

Sir Robert Fullworth paused:for a moment or two when Peter 
had done, and then ‘he said, ‘And you have the head with you 
now ?” : ! mY 

‘“* T’ll show it to you, sir,” said Peter; and he left the room, 

“Dick,” said Sir Robert: Fullworth, ‘‘ my worst: suspicions are 
more than confirmed—this is indeed the darkest-plot that has: ever - 
come within my knowledge ; we must:go to Barbourne Grange.” 

Peter Snipe speedily re-appeared with the box containing the 
horse’s head; and when he displayed the head, preserved so. 
accurately: and. true, that it seemed to be-still alive, Dick Diminy 
said, ‘It is him, sure enough.” sete 

“Oh, no, itvaint;” replied Peter: Snipe ; “this is the one: that 
aint’him,’ 

‘‘Have you any objection to go with usto Barbourne Grange ?” 
inquired: Sir Robert Fullworth of Peter Snipe: _ 

‘‘ Not in the least,” replied Peter ; ‘‘I shall be glad: enough to 

go y 
e ‘Could you make it convenient to’ go at once 2” Sir Robert 
Fullworth asked him... . : 
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** Certainly, sir, if you wish it,” answered Peter. <I shallthen 
see poor Sillinger,” he added in a dejected tone. 

‘Will you meet me-at my hotel’ in an hour, then 2” said Sir 
Robert Fuilworth, : : 
“Tl be there, sir,” replied Peter ; and: Sir Robert Fullworth 
gave him the address of the hotel, and Peter Snipe was Jeft for an 
hour to his meditations again. 


. CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


SiR BRIGWELL FLEECE AND ST. LEGER BOLT SLEEP .TOGETHER— 
‘PETER SNIPE TAKES A LAST LOOK AT. HIS FRIEND, 


Sir BrieweLu Fuesce lies upon his bed. in delirium, which, 
by turns, is active, violent, and passive. -He breaks. out, at in- 
tervals, into the most distressing paroxysms, during the continuance 
of which his attendants have to hold him down, by great exertion, 
in his bed. And during these fits of violence he presents a dis- 
tressing picture indeed to all around him. ‘Although the delirium 
which has seized his brain is. overwhelming and crushing, yet, in 
‘the midst of all, there would: seem to: be one faint glimmering, of 
reason and of recollection, and it is. this which.acts like oil upon 
a raging flame. That one faint glimmer is sufficient to bring, 
with all.its crushing weight, woon his mind the deeds in which he 
has been employed, and which we have chronicled in these pages. 

How vain is all his wealth now to purchase even one brief 


~ . moment of repose! How bitter are the results of the scheme of 


ca few short months now ! 

Lady Agnes Leeson sits alone, and in despondency. She has 
heard of the ravings of her guardian, and the matter of those 
‘ravings gives her pain, although those who have heard them can- 
not tell why, nor do they, of course; know that pain so. caused 
exists, She, however, feels that there is a serious import, indeed, 
in the words which the attendants of Sir Brigwell Fleece imagine 
proceed from madness. . 

As Lady Agnes sits thus alone, and thus.cast down, Sir Robert 
Fullworth is announced, and at the announcement she first. be- 
comes flushed, and then pale, and more agitated. ‘She directs, 
- however, that Sir Robert should be admitted to her. 

“Dear Lady Agnes!’’ he exclaims, as he enters the room, 
advancing to her and taking her hand; ‘I was quite unaware 
of the melancholy circumstances in which you are placed, or I 
svould not have intruded upon you at such a time.” . 

Lady Agnes, with a melancholy smile, and a slight flush on 
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her cheek, said she was glad that Sir Robert had visited her, for 
she wanted some one indeed to advise with. | | 


Sir Robert Fullworth said he was happy, then, in having called, | 


and added, that he had brought with him one who, though in 
humble life, had once been thought worthy of her notice. 
She naturally inquired who it was, and on being informed that 
it was Dick Diminy, she was at first delighted, and then dejected. 
Sir Robert Fullworth could not fail to observe the transition. 
He said he had a double object in bringing Dick Diminy with him, 


which he would explain to Lady Agnes at a more seasonable 


opportunity, especially as Dick himself had gone into Aylesbury 
to see his father and mother, for the first time, after many strange 
adventures. 

Lady Agnes earnestly solicited Sir Robert Fullworth to enter 
upon the especial object of his visit, to which he had alluded, but 
he was perforce compelled to defer it, for before he could do so, 
the intelligence was brought to Lady Agnes Leeson that Sir 
Brigwell Fleece was no more. : : : 

Sir Robert Fullworth allowed the passion of her grief to have 
its way, and when it had partially exhausted itself, he told her 
that he was staying in the neighbourhood, and that he would do 
himself the honour of taking upon himself, if she would allow him, 


the conduct of the arrangements necessary in the melancholy cir- 


cumstances in which she was placed. She thanked him warmly, 
and said it was what she could desire. 


And Peter Snipe is at Barbourne Grange too. He has obtained _ 


admission to the room which contains the body of St. Leger Bolt, 
and now he stands beside the coffin of his friend. Poor Peter! 
although circumstances had made him an outcast and a young 


cheat, yet circumstances might have made him a shrewd, honest * 
man, as the world goes. It is clear that he has a heart, anda. 


feeling one, too; for as he stands beside the coffin of his dead friend, 
and that dead friend presenting a ghastly object to his sight, his 
bosom heaves, and as he grasps the sides of the coffin for support, 
- he looks upon that dead form, and weeps in bitterness of heart. 
Indeed, it is as much as the attendants can do to tear him away, 
and when he has left the place, it is palpable to all who see him 
that he is a changed being. _ 

In another week the two coffins are carried from Barbourne 
Grange to their last resting place together; and St. Leger Bolt 
and Sir Brigwell Fleece—the murderer and his victim—sleep in 
peace in the same vault, side by side. > a 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. AND LAST. 


THE NEW LORD OF BARBOURNE GRANGE. 


Tur summer has come and gone again, and autumn’s tints are 
golden on the soil. Everything is gay at Barbourne Grange, for 
it is the morning of the wedding of the beautiful heiress to that 
noble domain. After the death of Sir Brigwell Fleece, it was 
discovered that Lady Agnes Leeson was the sole representative of 
his house, and to her, therefore, descended the estate of Barbourne 
Grange. oe | 

Sir Robert Fullworth, during his wooing, has, of course, told her 
all the circumstances attendant upon the Isleworth plot, and it has 
now become a melancholy reminiscence to be forgotten. She has 
often expressed, and it is clear that she takes great delight in 
doing so, her satisfaction at Dick Diminy’s conduct. It has been 

arranged that, after the marriage, Sir Robert Fullworth will remove 
Mr. Skillton’s establishment to Barbourne, and that Dick, in 
conjunction with Mr. Skillton, shall have the management. of it. 
Nor has Peter Snipe been forgotten. As we have intimated, after 
having seen the body of St. Leger Bolt, he became changed and 
staid in hig manner, and so he continued; and Sir Robert Full- 

_. worth never had occasion to repent having given him the charge 
of his preserves round Barbourne Grange. 

_ The bells of the old church near to the Grange ring outa 
cheery peal on this, the wedding morning of Lady Agnes Leeson 
and Sir Robert Fullworth. . 

The tenants of the estate are all assembled in the great hall— 
but grand, among the grandest of them all, is Mrs. Diminy. Tom 
Diminy has left Aylesbury now, and resides in a neat little 
cottage which has been provided for him by Sir Robert Fullworth. 

_. Mrs. Diminy, however, has been specially to Aylesbury to have 

adress made for the great occasion of Lady Agnes’s wedding. 

_.Tn that dress she now appears in the hall, and, as we have said, 
her dignity is of the most distinguished kind. She is, however, 
kindly and good-humoured with all There is, evidently, a 
struggle going on within her—between her sense of importance, 


and her jolly, homely feelings. There is her Dick—her own ue 


/ > Dick—in the responsible office of Manager of the Stud of Sir 
a Robert Fullworth. Oh! how she would have liked some of her 
Aylesbury friends to be present to see her. : 
A tent has been raised upon the lawn, for the accommodation 
_ of the good country folks who have assembled there, and into this 
tent they céngregate, when the ceremony at the church is over, 
and the bride and bridegroom have taken their departure. Mr, 
 Skillton takes the head of the table, with Dick at his side, while 
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Mrs. Diminy, Mrs. Skillton, and Tom Diminy, occupy the lower 
end, and a jolly, good-humoured, happy company they all are, 
The table is covered with substantial delicacies, and every guest 
present does his or her part upon them with hearty good-will and 
appetite, 

When the substantials are disposed of, Mr. Skillton rises in hig 
place at the head of the table, and proposes that they shall drink, 
up-standing and with cheers, nine times nine times repeated, the 

“health and happiness of Sir Robert and. Lady Fullwort : 

Yes: and they do drink it, too, most heartily. . They all jump 
upon their legs, and many of the more enthusiastic guests mount 
the seats and table, and cheer vociferously, ‘This ceremony 
having been performed, the party disperse about the grounds in 
all directions, , 

__ It is now that Mrs, Diminy comes out in’ the full blaze of. her 
‘splendour. It is now that the splendid. colour of her rich green 
silk dress is seen in all its glory, shining in the sun; it-is now 
when, arm-in-arm with Mrs. Skillton, she walks down the lawn, 
that the triumphant moment of. her life.is come. ‘The time has 
come that she, when Dick first started in. life,) go emphatically 
and confidently declared would come; and although ‘she had not 
had the happiness to witness Dick’s performance in winning the 
‘St. Leger, yet that performance had been accomplished,.and there 
was her own Dick now enjoying the fruits. of hig fortune, and 
basking in the full blaze of his triumphant fame. There isa 
ludicrous admixture of good-humour and vanity in her. manner, 
as she walks along the grounds with Mrs. Skillton. Every now and 
then some bit of rustic fun attracts her attention, and she bursts 

into a hearty laugh; but she instantly. checks herself, .as dignity 
comes to her rescue. 
_. Tom Diminy, with health and happiness shining gloriously in. 
his jolly face, is running in all. directions, meeting everybody in 
the grounds, and so heartily shaking hands with everybody, that 
“we fully anticipate he will be stiffand sore in his right arm inthe 
morning. 


It is a glorious day, and the large party of honest country- ' 
folks who have assembled in honour of the nuptials of the Lady of 


Barbourne Grange, have wandered all over the grounds, but now 
they are summoned to the tent again, for dancing: is about to 
-eommence, 


A band has been specially engaged from London, and every = 
thing is arranged to carry on the festivities with that spirit which | 


the occasion so well deserves, ee 
Although we have not ‘Specially noticed him, yet’ Peter Snipe 


1s a@ prominent member of that happy company. He is much 


_ changed, however, since we used to meet him in ‘Chisel Street, 


Golden Square. Although he is: not.the less shrewd:and sharp, 


yet he has become more staid and sober, and altogether, we may 


@ 
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say, more respectable. He fills the office which Sir Robert 
Fullworth has conferred upon him with great credit to himself, 


at Barbourne Grange and its dependencies. 
For the great occasion which is being celebrated, Peter has 


_ Chinery ? Bob is, however, out of his element. He had evidently 
mistaken the character of the entertainment to which he had been 
invited, or rather the guests whom he had to meet, for he had 
come attired in the celebrated costume in which he had exhibited 
lumselfon the occasion of his equestrian performances on the road 
to Harrow. Such attire, and especially the Hessian. boots, 
attracted anything but gratifying attention from the agricultural 
party by whom he was surrounded, and hence Bob became 
miserable. Peter Snipe suggested to him thé propriety of 


relieve him, because of the buckskins, Peter, however, got over 
this difficulty by lending Bob a pair of trowsers, and ultimately 
Bob Chinery brought himself down to the level of those by whom: 


greatly. 
company are burnished with heat and enjoyment. Variegated. 


indeed ; not the less: glorious because it is gazed upon by that 
sharp, pinched-up countenance that’ is, at this moment, peering 
in at the entrance. It is a countenance upon which there is a 
mixture of the frown and: the sneer, and which is of that. 
character thatiissaid to have a peculiar effect upon milk and cream, 

“Why, no, you don’t mean. to say it is?” exclaims Peter 
Snipe, who, inscompany with Dick Diminy and Bob Chinery, now: 
approaches the entrance to the tent: “Come in; this is glorious; 
and I didn’t expect: this;: brmg him in, Dick!” and the two, 
with the assistance of Bob Chinery, drag Mr: Singleton: Preece 
into.the middle: of the dancers: “ Here’s Myr. Singleton Preece, 
ladies and gentlemen,” cries Peter Snipe. | 


through) the: assembly until she comes: to where Mr. Preece ig 
standing: . : 


had the pleasure of seeing on you before; hope you're quite well, 
Sir, since you left Barbourne.” Oh, Mrs. Diminy, Mrs. Diminy, 
surely this was malicious, And Tom Diminy elbows his way up 
too. “ Never mind,” he says, “we forgets and forgives—I hope 
you'll take a drop o’ this, sir,” and he hands a foaming pot of ale 
to Singleton Preece, who. takes. it. mechanically, « Drink it up, 
sir, td the health of Sir Robert and Lady Fullworth.” 

Yes, and Singleton Preece drinks the toast, but he does it 


and Mr. Snipe is a gentleman, now, of no little consequence | 


invited a friend from London. Need we say that it ig Bob 


taking off the boots: This, however, Bob intimated would not 


he was surrounded, and, forgetting his dignity, enjoyed himself’ 
The dancing is at its height—the jolly faces of that happy’ 


lamps are now lighted in the tent, and the scene is glorious 


‘* Where—oh, where ®” cries Mrs. Diminy, elbowing her way 


‘How do you do, sir?” she says, with: great: dignity. ‘“ Never’ 
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sourly. The festivities, however, go on in Spite of him, for the 
excitement of his. presence is soon dispelled, and nobody notices 
when he goes or where he goes, : 
The gray dawn of morning made the lamps in the tent grow 
dim before that company separated, and the manner in which 
they had enjoyed themselves was a Source of great gratification. 
indeed to the Lord and Lady of Barbourne Grange. | 
Years have gone by since the assethbling of that party at- 
Barbourne Grange; and Dick Diminy has now become a portly | 
little personage. He has grown out of all weight for racing 
purposes ; and he has the exclusive management of Sir Robert 
Fullworth’s stud, for Mr. Skillton’s advanced years have rendered . 
it necessary that he should retire from active life. 
: Dick, with his father and mother, now occupies the house for- 
merly tenanted by Singleton Preece and his father, and often in 
his garden are seen a beautiful lady and three beautiful children. 
They walk over from the Grange of a morning, and Dick amuses - 
them by telling them some of his adventures, and particularly 
how, when he was a very little boy, he walked all the way from — 
London by himself and in the dark night. And they listen to his 
narrative with wonder-staring eyes, and the lady listens to it, too, 
_pensively. 

_ Peter Snipe and his comely wife, for he is married, now come 
often to see the Diminys, and spend an evening there. They also 
talk of bygone times, and find much interest in the conversation. 

And the country people talk of Barbourne Grange, and of Sir 
Brigwell Fleece; and when they do so, they speak mysteriously ; 
for it is current abroad around that neighbourhood, that the 
baronet, in his lifetime, had dealings with a certain ancient gen- 
tleman, who at last came unpleasantly to claim a settlement of his ! 
account, Some of the more learned in such matters tell tales of 
dread import, of how Sir Brigwell Fleece, in his last moments, 
struggled bodily with the great enemy of man, but that he wag 
exhausted in the end. How that when he was at last laid in hig 

coffin, a dreadful-looking black animal was seen at night to sit 
thereon, and glare with flaming eyes upon any one who dared to. 
approach. | ‘ 

) Sir Brigwell Fleece is now, indeed, the hero of many legends ; 

and as time advances, and the baronet himself recedes into the 
misty past, they will doubtless gather new forms, if not more # 
consistency. 
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